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MINOR CORRESPONDENCE. 





In Mr. Dyer’s account of MSS. in the 
public library of Cambridge, p. 313, where 
notice is taken of a list of the MSS. con- 
tained in it, the book should have been 
mentioned in which that list appears, 
which is Vol. 1. of the Privileges of the 
University of Cambridge. It will be rea- 
dily seen that the word ‘* Cadex” in the 
same place is an error of the press, and 
should be read Codex. 


Tuos. Percy.—If any of our corres- 
pondents possess information respecting 
the marriage and issue of ‘Thomas Percy 
the conspirator, who was slain in 1605, 
the communication of it, or of any parti- 
culars connected with his immediate 
branch of the Percys, who were seated 
at Beverley, co. York, will oblige. 


W. H. H. remarks, (in allusion to the 
wish expressed at the close of our review 
of “ The Tewkesbury Yearly Register,” 
- that some sensible person in each provin- 

cial city or town could be found to under- 
take a similar publication,) that a person 
in Hertford is willing to collect informa- 
tion towards the publication of such a 
work, provided he could be assured of 
such patronage as would exempt him from 
expence, We wish him every success, 
and hope he will find sufficient public 
spirit among his neighbours and townsmen 
to support the design. 


T. L. C. inquires how Hugh Massy, 
ancestor of Lord Massy, of Ireland, was 
related to Major-Gen. Edward Massey, 
the subject of the article in p. 304. Hugh 
Massy, who founded the family in Ire- 
land, is said to have had “a principal 
command in the army sent to suppress 
the rebellion in 1641;” his wife’s name 
was Margaret Percy. The celebrated 
General was himself buried at Abbey 
Leix in Ireland, and his brother Richard 
died in that country; but his brother 
Hugh was “a merchant of London,” 
whose son Hugh was a minor in 1670 

Ormerod’s Cheshire, vol. ii. p. 399). 
ugh was however a name in the family 
in the reign of Edward the Sixth. . 


S. R. would be obliged by being in- 
formed in what Vol. of the Gentleman’s 
Magazine, (or indeed in what Magazine, 
previous to 1785,) appeared a sort of Ety- 
mological Essay, in which a learned and 


elaborate critique was allotted to the word 
* T WADDLE.’ 


_Ciassicus observes, “ In Lockhart’s 
Life of Burns there is a most interesting 


account of Walter Scott’s first and only 
interview with the Ayrshire bard, from 
the hand of the poet of Marmion himself, 
Sir Walter expresses his regret that he 
saw no more of Burns, and that he is 
compelled to say ‘* Virgilium tantum 
vidi.” In Pope's letters the same words 
are quoted when he mentions that he 
onee and only once saw Dryden. Can 
any of your correspondents inform me 
from what author they are taken?” 


An Op Reaper observes, — “ Can 
any of your correspondents inform me, 
by what rules the Heralds were regulated, 
or upon what principles they acted, in 
either assigning the title of Esquire, or 
withholding it to the different parties en- 
tered in their Visitations. There must 
have been some rule, as there certainly 
was not such an indiscriminate practice 
in so styling persons in former times as 
that existing in the present day.” 

P.176. The Earlof Aldborough died 
at Stratford Lodge near Baltinglass. Read 
the Venerable Benjamin O’Neale, of 
Mount Neale, co. Carlow, Archdeacon of 
Leighlin. 

Same page, read Henry Colley, esq. of 
Castle Carbery, (not Carberry) co, Kil- 
dare, elder brother of Richard first Baron 
Mornington, who assumed the surname 
of Wesley or Wellesley. 


Oswatp requests information respect- 
ing John Davis, who wrote a narrative of 
Travels of four years and a half in the 
United States of America, during 1798- 
1802, and a life of John Chatterton. 


P. 177. The Hon. G. F. Pomeroy 
assumed the name of Colley pursuant to 
the desire of his uncle Henry Viscount 
Harberton, who wished to perpetuate the 
name of his maternal ancestors, whose 


estates are enjoyed by the Pomeroy fa- 
mily. 


P. 300, d. 1. 25, read “* where strength 
was essential to their preservation.” 


P. 306. For Geoffrey, read William 
of Malmsbury. P. 351, tor “ the church 
of St. Mary, Wood-church-lane,” read 
St. Mary Wool-church-haw. This church 
was so called from a weighing machine 
for the Tronage, or weighing of wool, 
which stood in the church-yard until the 
6th of Rich. II. The. incumbent re- 
ceived a tithe of the fines payable by de- 
linquents set in the public stocks, of 4 
marks per annum. 
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ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS. 


THE BRITISH EMPIRE IN INDIA.——CHRISTIANITY. 


Gloster Terrace, 
Hoxton, Nov. 10. 

THE following is a list of the prin- 
cipal Roman Catholic Establishments 
on the Continent of India, which now 
enjoy the protection and support stated 
in my last letter. At some future time 
I may have it in my power to lay before 
your readers a more detailed history 
of those establishments which include 
four apostolical vicars, with authority 
direct from the Pope; nominated by 
the Society De Propaganda Fide, and 
stationed at Pondicherry, Verapoly, 
Bombay, and Agra. There is also a 
prefect of the Romish mission at Ne- 
paul. These apostolical vicars have 
under them in their several dioceses a 
number of priests; most of whom are 
natives of India, and have been edu- 
cated in Indian seminaries by Euro- 
pean ecclesiastics. 

There are also two Archbishops and 
two Bishops, presented by the King of 
Portugal. The Archbishops are of 
Goa, who is the Metropolitan and 
Primate of the Orient ; and of Cran- 
ganore, in Malabur. The Bishops are, 
of Cochin in Malabar, and St. Thomas 
at Madras. The latter includes Cal- 
cutta in his diocese ; where he has a 
legate, who has under his superin- 
tendence 14 priests and 10 churches, 
viz. in Calcutta, 1; in Serampore, 1; 
in Chinsurrah, 1; in Bandel, 1; in 
Cossimbazar, 1; 3 at Chittagong; in 
Backergunge, 1; and in Bowal 1. 

The priests and churches under the 
presidencies of Madras and Bombay 
are very numerous, exclusive of those 
which were formerly Syrian churches, 
and have been, as already mentioned, 
incorporated with that of Rome. 

The Roman Catholic Church at 
Madras appears to have been opened 
in the year 1675, when Sir William 


Mr. Ursan, 


Langhorne was the East India Com- 
pany’s agent on that coast, and Go- 
vernor of Fort St. George. It is stated 
in a minute on his diary, that Sir 
William, in compliment to the Ro- 
man Catholics, caused the guns of 
the fort and three vollies of small shot 
to be fired on the occasion: but the 
same authority declares that when, in 
the year 1680, the English Protestant 
Church of St. Mary was opened un- 
der a Commission from the Bishop of 
London, the Roman Catholics neg- 
lected to return the compliment; for 
that “ neither padry nor Portuguese 
appeared at the dedication of our 
Church, nor so much as gave the go- 
vernor a visit afterwards, to give him 
joy of it.” This ungenerous mani- 


' festation of a selfish spirit, on the part 


of the papists, was duly reported to 
the authorities in Europe, and called 
forth some observations and instruc- 
tions ; particularly that the children 
of Protestants should not be allowed 
to be educated in a faith so unchari- 
table. 

There is, among the Roman Catho- 
lic Churches within the limits of the 
Fort St. George presidency, one at 
Mangalore ; to the erection of which 
the East India Company were very 
large contributors,under circumstances 
so peculiar, that the narration of them 
may be neither unacceptable nor un- 
instructive to your readers. 

They are as follows:—When the 
district of Canara above the Ghauts, 
or Southern Canara, fell under the 
dominion of the Sultaun of Mysore, 
there were in it several congregations 
of native Christians. The accounts of 
their numbers vary ; but it is admitted 
that there were then at least twenty 
churches, and not much less than 
60,000 Christians, children of all ages 
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included, towards whom Hyder Ally 
Khan, the father of Tippoo Sahib, in 
the early part of his reign, conducted 
‘ himself with forbearance at least ; re- 
cognising their rank among the castes 
or tribes of natives, as it had been esta- 
blished by the ancient Hindoo princes 
onthe Malabar coast, andallowing them 
to possess their property, and to follow 
their civil callings and employments, 
and their religion, in peace ; and in his 
later years, after that doubts and sus- 
picions of their allegiance had began 
to operate on his mind, still limiting 
his measures of severity to the exi- 
gency of the case. Not so his son 
‘Lippoo: that despotie prince, who was, 
in his treatment of the professors of 
the Christian religion, the rival in 
modern times of the Emperor Diocle- 
sian, appears by unquestionable evi- 
dence to have resorted, in the year 
1787, to measures against the Chris- 
tians of Canara, as atrocious as any 
that have stained the page of his- 
tory. 

Colonel Wilks, in his ‘‘ Historical 
Sketches of the South of India,’ * has 
preserved the Sultaun’s own state- 
ment of the transactions referred to; 
from which document it appears that 


“ When his Majesty ('Tippoo Sultaun), 
the shadow of. God, was intormed of these 
circumstances, the rage of Islam began to 
boil in his breast: he first gave orders 
that a special enumeration and descrip- 
tion should be made and transmitted, of 
the houses of the Christians in each dis- 
trict: detachments under trusty officers 
were then distributed in the proper places, 
with sealed orders, to be opened and exe- 
cuted on one and the same day, after the 
first devotions of the morning: and in 
conformity to these instructions, sixty 
thousand persons, great and small, of both 


Sufferings of the. Canarese Christians. 
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sexes, were seized, and carried to the re- 
splendent presence: whence, being placed 
under proper guardians, and provided with 
every thing needful, they were dispatched 
to the royal capital, and being formed 
into battalions of five hundred each, under 
the command of officers well instructed 
in the faith, they were honoured with the 
distinction of Islam,” &e. 

This concluding sentence accounts 
for the admitted fact, that two-thirds 
of these victims died almost imme- 
diately. Their estates in Canara, 
from which they had been thus for- 
cibly taken away, were all confis- 
cated, and their churches either con- 
verted into mosques, or pulled down 
to build houses for the then ruling 
Asophs. The surviving Christians re- 
mained in their state of captivity till 
the fall of Seringapatam and death of 
Tippoo Sultaun, in the month of May 
1799. That memorable event (how- 
ever obnoxious to criticism, in the 
judgment of Mr. Mill, + may have 
been the means by which it was ac- 
complished), brought to the oppressed 
Christians of Canara the morning of 
hope, after a long night of severe suf- 
fering and, but for their Christianity, 
of despair. The number of the sur- 
vivors is stated at considerably less 
than 20,000 ; of whom several return- 
ed to their native country immediately 
upon the restoration of peace, and 
were, early in the following year, 
temporarily reinstated in their former 
possessions by Major Monro. The 
Canarese Christians afterwards ob- 
tained a more formal and ample re- 
dress of their wrongs, by means of a 
petition to the Governor - General, 
which was written in their name by 
a Portuguese Padré, who took the 
liberty to affix to it, as signatures, the 





* Vol. 1. edit. 1817, pp. 579, 580. 
4 


t See Mill's History of British India, 4to, 1817, vol. m1. pp. 404 to 441. 


When 





Mr. Mill penned his philosophical sympathizings with the fallen Sultan of Mysore 
(vol. 1. pp. 441, 442), and his gratuitous observation about the ambition and revenge, 
which had led to the Sultan’s fall, he had the means of making himself acquainted 
with the character of that chief and of his government, and, with such information in 
his possession, the remarks which he has made were uncalled for, and in very bad 
keeping, in a work professedly historical. The fall from power and death of a tyrant, 
at whose door lay the guilt of murdering so many thousand detenceless victims, should 
not have been allowed to call forth expressions of sympathy, while the murder of his 
victims ohtained none. But so strong is the bias of this writer towards the ex-nabob 
of Mysore, that the fact, not even doubted, of Tippoo’s implacable enmity to the 
English, united with his endeavours to induce the French to join him for their expul- 
sion from the Peninsula, do not in Mr. Mill’s judgment justify the British Govern- 
ment in making war upon the Sultan; and Mr, Mill infers most erroneously in sup- 


port of his view of the latter fact, that Lord Wellesley had no satisfactory proof of it 
till after the fall ef Seringapatam. : 
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names of a number of individuals 
then in such a state of dispersion as 
to render it impracticable for them to 
meet and sign such an instrument. 
But this irregularity was not allowed 
to interfere with the interests of the 
parties, or to obscure the merits of 
their case; orders were, on the con- 
trary, issued to the collectors, both of 
Northern and Southern Canara, care- 
fully to investigate the claims of the 
dispossessed Christians, and fully to 
reinstate them, whenever it might be 
found practicable, by means of ad- 
vances from the British Government. 
In cases where the property was still 
in the hands of persons who might 
have received it from the former Go- 
vernment by regular grant, the col- 
lectors were ordered to repurchase the 
estates; and, in cases where that 
might be found to be impracticable, 
they were instructed to grant to the 
native Christians an equivalent in Go- 
vernment lands, with the necessary 
advances for cultivation. 

Mr. John Gouldsborough Raven- 
shaw, a gentleman who, since his re- 
turn to Europe, has been elected a 
member of the Court of Directors, 
and honourably filled the chair of the 
Company, was at that time collector of 
Southern Canara, and took an active 
and benevolent part in the re-esta- 
blishment of the Canarese Christians 
in their former possessions. After 
having laboriously investigated their 
several claims, he induced a native of 
distinction to restore some of the es- 
tates as an act of charity, and by the 
influence of that native’s example in- 
duced others to follow the same course. 
Considerable sums were, however, ad- 
vanced by the Company for the repur- 
chase of the estates of the Christians ; 
and it was at the particular recommen- 
dation of Mr. Ravenshaw, that the Go- 
vernment of Fort St. George, with the 
subsequent approbation of the Court 
of Directors, after having assisted the 
Canarese Christians in the recovery of 
their estates, advanced the funds ne- 
cessary for the erection of a church 
for them at Mangalore; which was 
completed in the year 1806. 

By the Treaty which gave to the 
King of Great Britain the possession 
of the island of Bombay, it was stipu- 
lated that the Portuguese Roman Ca- 
tholics should be secured in the pro- 
fession of their own religion. Accord- 
ingly, the Roman Catholic Bishop of 


Wrongs of the Canarese Christians redressed. 
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Bombay, who, with his Vicar-Gene- 
ral, resided on the island, has under 
his jurisdiction there five churches, 
inclusive of a new church on the is- 
land of Colaba, and two chapels. 
There are connected with these esta- 
blishments thirteen priests, exclusive 
of the Bishop and his Vicar. All the 
churches, except Colabba, have suffi- 
cient endowments for their support, 
and that of their priests. 

The principal church, which is de- 
dicated to N. S. da Esperanca, for- 
merly stood on the Esplanade ; but in 
the year 1804 it was removed at the 
Company’s expense, and a new one 
erected by Salliah Mahomed Fuzeel. 
This building ccst about 40007. In 
1831 it was discovered that the work 
had been badly executed, and the 
church was then ready to fall, in con- 
sequence of which the Company made 
a further grant of 14,000 rupees, nearly 
2000/., towards its repair. 

At Surat there are two churches 
under the jurisdiction of the Bishop of 
Bombay. The oldest was erected in 
the year 1624; and it is a remarkable 
circumstance that for many years this 
church enjoyed a monthly income of 
126 rupees, 2 annas paid by the Nabob 
of Surat, by virtue of a sunnud from 
the Emperor at Delhi. This endow- 
ment ceased to be paid when Surat 
came entirely under the control of 
the Company ; but the church is still 
in possession of freehold property, 
yielding a monthly sum sufficient for 
its support. The second church is 
wholly supported by the Company, 
who pay the priest his monthly sti- 
pend of 40 rupees. The stated wor- 
shippers in these two churches some- 
what exceed 100. 

The other Roman Catholic churches 
under the presidency of Bombay are 
as follows: one in Broach, which was 
erected, and is still supported, by 
voluntary subscription, excepting a 
monthly stipend of 30 rupees to the 
priest, paid by the Company: one at 
Baroda, supported in the same way : 
the church of N.S. los Remedios at 
Bassein, to the re-edification of which, 
in the year 1832, the Company contri- 
buted liberally; a church at Poona, 
with two priests, who enjoy stipends 
paid by the Company: one at Mal- 
war; one at Vingorla; one at Vizia- 
droog; one at Rutnagherry, erected in 
1822, with the aid of a grant from 
the Company, and one at Hurree. 
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These are all supported by the con- 
gregations, assisted, where necessary, 
by the Government, as are the follow- 
ing: an ancient church at Korle; 
two, one at and another in the vici- 
nity of Kaira ; chapels at Khandeish, 
Doolea, and Mow; a church at Au- 
rungabad; another at Agra; and 
churches at the following stations in 
the Dharwar territory: at Khana- 
poor, 1; Nundagurh, 1; Shaupore, 
1; Belgaum, 1; Kittoor, 1; Beedi, 
1; Maregurh, 1; Darwar, 1. 

There are also churches at Hal- 
kurnee, Bellgoondee, and Malligaum. 

To the erection or repair of churches 
or chapels in the places last mention- 
ed, the Company have contributed 
largely, and the officiating priests draw 
small monthly stipends out of the 
public treasury. Some of these are 
ancient establishments, and have large 
congregations of native Christians con- 
stantly worshipping in them. 

There have been other establish- 
ments, which are now extinct, such as 
the Cathedral of St. Paul at Houghly. 
Their ruins may yet be traced. 

The religious houses in India are 
chiefly convents or schools of the Au- 
gustine order. The following is a 
list of their sites, dates of foundation, 
and dedications. 

At Tanion Salset, 1574, Convent de 
Nossa Senhora da Graca. 

At Cochin, 1580, Convent da Puri- 
ficatio. 

At Chacole, 
Graca. 

At Bassein, 1595, Convent da An- 
unciada. 

At Goa, 1597, Convent da Nossa 
Senhora da Graca. 

At Damaun, 1599, the same. 

At Houghly, 1599, Convent da Ro- 
zario da Bandel. 

At Goa, 1602, College da Nossa 
Senhora da Populo. 

At Meliapore, 1603, College da 
Nossa Senhora da Graca. 

At Goa, 1606, Convent da Nossa 
Madre St. Monica. 

At Negapatam, 1625, Convent da 
Nossa Senhora da Graca. 

Such of these establishments as 
possess the means of supporting them- 
selves, enjoy the utmost freedom and 
protection under the East India Com- 

any. 

The following very favourable view 
of the Roman Catholic establishments 
of India is taken from the Rev. Clau- 
dius Buchanan’s Memoir of the Expe- 


1587, Convent da 


Roman Catholic Missionaries tn India. 
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diency of an Ecclesiastical Establish- 
ment for British India : 


“¢ Their revenues are in general small, 
as is the case in the Roman Catholic 
countries at home; but the priests live 
every where in respectable or decent cir- 
cumstances. Divine Service is regularly 
performed, and the churches are gene- 
rally well attended; ecclesiastical dis- 
cipline is preserved; the canonical Euro- 
pean ceremonies are retained; and the 
benefactions of the people are liberal. It 
has been observed that the Roman Ca- 
tholics in India yield less to the luxury 
of the country, and suffer less from the 
climate than the English; owing, it may 
be supposed, to their youth being sur- 
rounded by the same religious establish- 
ments they had at home, and to their 
being still subject to the observation and 
council of religious characters, whom they 
are taught to reverence. Besides the 
regular churches, there are numerous 
Romish missions established throughout 
Asia. But the zeal of conversion has 
not been much known during the last 
century. The Missionaries are now 
generally stationary; respected by the 
natives for their learning and medical 
knowledge, and in general for their pure 
manners, they ensure for themselves a 
comfortable subsistence, and are enabled 
to show hospitality to strangers.” 


With this view of the character of the 
Roman Catholic Missionaries in India 
before us, and with the knowledge of 
the fact, that the field for missionary 
exertions has been open before them 
for now three centuries, the question 
naturally presents itself, ‘‘ How has it 
happened that they have made so lit- 
tle impression on the idolatry and su- 
perstitions of the native population ?’” 
Without in this place going deeply 
into this inquiry, it may be not un- 
seasonable to suggest that the answer 
to the question will be found in the 
important and well-known facts, that 
popery sympathizes too much with 
idolatry, to have the power of convert- 
ing pagans from it ; and that, employ- 
ing as she has usually done, prescrip- 
tion and coercion instead of argument 
and instruction, she has excited hos- 
tility where it was not less obligatory 
on her than desirable, that she should 
beget confidence. 

The accessibility of the Hindoo 
mind to even religious instruction, 
temperately and benevolently tendered 
to it, will be the subject of another 
Letter, unless you should be of opi- 
nion that your readers have already 
had more than enough of India. 
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The ARMENIAN CHRISTIANS en- 
tered the Persian Gulph, and opened 
a trade with India by sea at the port 
of Surat, about the beginning of the 
seventeenth century. They also traded 
by land, by way of Candahar and 
Cabul to Delhi, thence to Lucknow, 
Benares, Patna, and Bengal. Of 
this mercantile race an individual of 
considerable eminence, and an inha- 
bitant of Ispahan named Coja Pha- 
rioos Kalender, entered into agreement 
with the Company for the better con- 
duct of their mutual dealings, and ob- 
tained from them the following specific 
“‘ grant under their larger Seal, and 
which is dated June 22, 1688 : 


«“ Whenever forty or more of the Ar- 
menian nation shall become inhabitants 
in any of the garrisons, cities, or towns, 
belonging to the Company in the East 
Indies, the said Armenians shal] not only 
have and enjoy the free use and exercise 
of their religion, but there shall be also 
allotted to them a parcel of ground to 
erect a church thereon for the worship 
and service of God in their own way. 
And that we will also at our own charge 
cause a convenient church to be built of 
timber, which afterwards the said Ar- 
menians may alter and build with stone, 
or other solid materials, to their own good 
liking. And the said Government and 
Company will also allow fifty pounds per 
annum, during the space of seven years, 
for the maintenance of such priest or mi- 
nister as they shali choose to officiate 
therein. Given, &c.” 

Their first settlement appears to 
have been in the neighbourhood of 
Cossimbazar at Sydabad. Their next 
church was erected about the year 
1695 at Chinsurah; another in 1724, in 
Calcutta, which was destroyed in 1756; 
and the sum of 700,000 rupees was re- 
covered by the Armenians from the 
Nabob, as acompensation. They have 
another church at Dacca; another at 
Madras ; another at Surat: and ano- 
ther at Bombay, which last mentioned 
is their metropolitan church, and the 
residence of their Bishop, who has 
within his jurisdiction about fourteen 
priests. The Armenians have uni- 
formly enjoyed the aid and protection 
promised to them in the year 1688, 
not only according to the very letter 
of the Company’s agreement, but far 
beyond it. Almost all their stone 
Churches have been erected by the 
Company, and their priests enjoy sti- 
pends from the public revenue. 

The Greeks were, as the Armenians 
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had been, allured to India by commerce. 
The first eminent Greek Christian 
who settled in Calcutta was ALExIos 
ArGYREE, a native of Philippopolis. 
He came to Bengal in 1750, and af- 
terwards made a pilgrimage to Jeru- 
salem, which acquired for him the 
title of Hadjee. At the close of the 
year 1770, Hadjee Alexios Argyree 
accompanied Captain Thornhill as 
Arabic interpreter in a voyage from 
Calcutta to Moca and Judda. On the 
29th of December they met with a 
severe gale, in which the vessel was 
dismasted. At the moment of extreme 
danger, when all on board expected 
that the vessel must have foundered, 
Argyree made a solemn vow to hea- 
ven, that if they survived the threa- 
tening perils, he would found a church 
in Calcutta for the congregation of 
Greeks. The gale abated ; the vessel 
put in and refitted at Madras, and 
proceeded in Feb. 1772, to Mecca, 
where they took in a cargo; but as 
the season was too far advanced for 
the vessel to proceed to Judda, Cap- 
tain Thornhill dispatched Argyree 
overland to Cairo to procure a phir- 
maund from the Beys, for liberty for 
the English to trade to Suez. Ar- 
gyree returned successful, at the com- 
mencement of Mr. Hastings’s govern- 
ment, with whose concurrence he, in 
fulfilment of his vow, founded the 
Greek church in Calcutta, in the year 
1772. The Greeks had previously 
performed their worship in a small 
chapel. 

This Greek church waS rebuilt in 
the year 1780, and was richly endow- 
ed by Argyree and others. It is splen- 
didly fitted up, and lighted on silver 
branches. The patriarch of Constan- 
tinople appoints the priests, of whom 
there are three attached to the church. 
The Greeks have another church at 
Dacca, but far inferior in splendour to 
that in Calcutta. 

Tuomas Fiswer. 


Mr. Ursan, Nov. 9. 

HAVING accidentally witnessed 
this morning the annual civic pageant 
commonly called ‘ Lord Mayor’s 
Show,” I have been induced to trouble 
you with a few observations on the 
sad want of historical propriety in the 
dressing of the important characters 
in this long celebrated spectacle. Need 
I add that I mean the men in armour ? 
Great, indeed, was my indignation, as, 
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ensconced behind a door-post, in bo- 
dily fear of the rushing mob, I beheld 
the approach of the procession. There 
was a knight looking rueful through 
the rouge which had been laid on with 
an unsparing hand. He was clad in 
armour of (as I should suppose) the 
time of Charles the First; but his 
mailed fist grasped, oh insult foul! 
the halbert of a footman of the time 
of Henry the Eighth! Another knight 
followed in armour of about the same 
period, but he too held a partizan of 
a much earlier period. Then came a 
Lancer, carrying a circular shield and 
a German two-handed sword ; and then 
a gentleman arrayed in a suit of brass 
mail, no doubt manufactured from the 
original of some hero at Astley’s 
theatre; but bearing no resemblance 
to the armour of our ancestors. These 
monstrous anachronisms, venerable 
Sir, raise the bile of an antiquary : it 
is enough to be doomed to sit at a 
play in which the characters are dress- 
ed without regard to historical pro- 
priety, and consequently destroy the 
illusion. We see the same boots, which 
graced the leg of Charles the Second 
on the preceding evening, to-night 
encircling the calf of the villain Iago, 
and a thousand other absurdities in 
costume ; but in a pageant intended to 
represent the doings of five hundred 
years since, such want of taste is in- 
excusable. But I am perhaps to blame 
for indulging in this warm invective. 
Can it be expected that the directors 
of the Lord Mayor’s Show should 
know how to “‘ get up” such a spec- 
tacle, when we have scarcely a single 
volume of Tales or Romances, no, 
with shame be it spoken, not even Sir 
Walter Scott’s, which has its appro- 
priate illustrations. It is by no means 
an uncommon thing to see an illustra- 
tion of an historical Novel, in which, 
out of a group of five or six figures, 
two may by accident be represented in 
appropriate costume, while the others 
wear dresses of two hundred years 
earlier or later, just as the fancy of 
the artist dictates! It is foryou, Mr. 
Urban, to reform this abuse, and I 
trust ere long to see you come forth to 
punish these wanton caricaturists of 
our ancestors. 


Mr. Ursan, Nov. 9. 
HAVING been reading ‘“ An Es- 
say on the Church,” by the Rev. Wil- 
liam Jones, formerly Rector of Pluck- 


ley, co. Kent, (from 1765 to 1777,) I 
was much struck with the truth it 
contains; and as it forms one of the 
cheap tracts published by the Society 
for Promoting Christian Knowledge, 
should feel happy if 1 could by any 
means extend its circulation; in his 
preface the reverend author says, 


“TI was led to the subject of the fol- 
lowing Essay, by an accident. I am a 
curate in a country parish; who make it 
my business, and have found it my plea- 
sure, to teach the children of my people, 
privately in my own house, and publicly 
in the church ; and I am for the present 
the only Sunday schoolmaster of the place. 
In the course of my instructions, I had 
occasion to observe that the Catechism 
of the Church of England, though a most 
excellent summary of the Christian doc- 
trine, is deficient in one point, viz. the 
constitution of the Church of Christ ; the 
knowledge of which in a certain degree, 
is necessary to the preservation of that 
charity which is the end of the command- 
ment; and for the want of which, so 
many are drawn away from the Church 
who would certainly have remained with 
it, if they had known what itis. Yet is 
our Catechism not so deficient, but that 
it includes the grand distinction betwixt 
the world and the church ; which distinc- 
tion being explained, I found we were 
possessed of a leading idea, which gave 
so much light to my young pupils, that I 
determined to go through the subject.” 


To the edition published by the So- 
ciety in 1818, is a postscript, which 
says, 

“ This good man did not live to see 
the dismembering of the British empire, 
by the separation of the American colo- 
nies, begun and carried on by the same 
party both here and there, to the loss of 
so many thousand lives, and the oppress- 
ing of the people with new and endless 
burthens of taxes. So notorious was the 
case, that even the gentlemen of the army, 
who had an opportunity of making pro- 
per observations, brought home this re- 
port to the Mother Country, that if the 
Church of England had but obtained that 
timely support in the Colonies, for which 
it had so often petitioned, the American 
rebellion had never happened ; and if this 
Government shall be as remiss towards 
itself in the Mother Country, as it has 
been in the Colonies, the same evils will 
soon break out at home.” 


This work was, I believe, originally 
published between the years 1760 and 
1770. Mr. Jones must therefore take 
precedence even of the Rev. Thomas 
Stock, of Gloucester, in the formation 
of a Sunday School. Ps 
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Mr.Ursan, New Kent-road, Nov.9. 
IN a communication descriptive of 
some ancient Paintings on wainscot, 
inserted in your hundredth volume, 
part ii. p. 497, I offered some remarks 
on the custom of decorating the walls 
of apartments at a very early period 
with pictorial representations. 

It was observed that about the reign 
of Elizabeth, a mode of hanging rooms 
with drapery was introduced, which 
partook both of the nature of tapestry 
and of the custom of painting on the 
walls, viz. painted cloths. That pas- 
sage of Shakspeare’s Henry IV. was 
quoted in illustration, in which Fal- 
staff says his newly-raised recruits 
are “‘as ragged as Lazarus in the 
painted cloth ;”? and another was re- 
ferred to, in which, in order to induce 
his hostess Dame Quickly to part with 
her furniture, that she might be enabled 
to make him a loan, he persuades her 
that ‘<a German hunting in water-work 
is worth a thousand of those fly-bitten 
tapestries.” 

I was disposed to confound these 
German paintings in fresco with the 
painted cloths, until chance threw a 
further light on the subject, by pre- 
senting on the walls of an ancient 
mansion a series of paintings of Shak- 
speare’s period, in fresco, all the de- 
tails of which are decidedly German. 

The house above mentioned, which 
is represented in the Plate, stood 
on the open common at Woodford in 
Essex, and was demolished as recently 
as the autumn of 1832.* It was situ- 
ated at some distance from the north 
side of the London road, at the corner 
of Snake’s-lane; was called Grove- 
house; and was traditionally said to 
have been a hunting seat of the Earl of 
Essex,—of Robert Devereux, I sup- 
pose, the favourite of Queen Elizabeth.t 
A portion of the north wall of this 
mansion still, I am informed, remain- 
ing, bears. a shield, sculptured in 
stone, and charged with the inscrip- 
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tion I. B. 1580. These initials, to- 
gether with the arms of the Companies 
of Merchant-Adventurers and Grocers, 
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which will be subsequently noticed, 
seem to show it was rather built for 
the country villa of a wealthy citizen. 

This venerable rural lodge, like all 
our larger houses of the olden time, 
was distinguished by the number of its 
gables aligning with its front. It had, 
among several others, three apart- 
ments, one distinguished by the tra- 
ditional or perhaps fanciful appella- 
tion of the ball-room; another by 
that of the banqueting-room; a third, 
from its wainscoted walls, the oaken 
chamber. The ball-room was a long 
gallery, the style of which assimilated 
with naval architecture, as may be 
seen in the engraving. On that part 
of the walls of this room, which 
united at an angle with the ceiling, 
were, in twelve compartments, as many 
subjects of rural life painted in fresco. 
Six of these paintings remained tole- 
rably perfect ; while the others exhi- 
bited only a few traces of their former 
existence, or were obliterated by a 
coat of whitewash, with which the 
whole in modern days had been co- 
vered, owing to the following remark- 
able circumstances. The old man- 
sion had been occupied as a school, 
and the master had made this spa- 
cious gallery the dormitory of his 
scholars. When the children went 
to bed by twilight in the long sum- 
mer evenings, these figures on the 
walls so disturbed their infant imagi- 
nations, that they could not settle 
themselves to repose. The pedagogue 
was no. antiquary, and the phantoms 
were exorcised by the plasterer’s brush. 
In the course of subsequent years the 
crazy mansion was left empty and 
abandoned, the whitewash peeled from 
the walls, and the shadows in German 
fresco again made their appearance. 
What remained perfect of these limn- 
ings, has been preserved by a young 
lady of taste, { by whose permission I 
contribute one of them for the graphic 
illustration of these notes, regretting 
that your page cannot find room for 
the whole of the subjects which she 
has preserved. The first of these is a 
hay-making, the mowers busily em- 





* A view of the other side of the 
house has been prettily etched by Mr. 
George Cooke. 

+ The same tradition was attached to 
Hereford House, afterwards the poor- 
house, at Woodford; engraved in our vol. 
LXV. p. 609. 

Gent. Mac. November, 1833. 

i) 


“~~ 


¢ This young lady was the pupil of 
Mr. Henry Stothard, teacher of drawing 
and modelling, himself a pupil of the late 
Mr. Flaxman. To him Iam indebted for 
various local particulars relative to Grove- 
house, which I had not the opportunity 
of obtaining in person previously to its 
demolition. 
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ployed, others regaling themselves 
with the contents of a flask. The 
second, a farm-yard, with sheep-shear- 
ing. The third, the reaping of a field 
of wheat, and making it up intosheaves. 
The fourth, gathering apples in an 
orchard. In the back-ground of this 
subject appears one of the strongly 
fortified towns of Germany, its bas- 
tions, ravelins, curtains, and covered 
ways, a fine cathedral church (which 
might perhaps be identified by a con- 
tinental traveller) rises above the 
lines, and completes the picture. The 
subject of the fifth division is the fell- 
ing trees in the winter season. The 
last compartment of these paintings is 
that represented in the engraving; it 
exhibits a sort of conversazione cam- 
pestre, in the front, as we may sup- 
pose, of the stately mansion of the 
lord of the domain where the rural 
occupations before detailed have taken 
place in their respective seasons. A 
gentleman of the company plays on 
the violin, a lady sings from a music- 
book, another cavalier touches the 
guitar, a third is chaunting like the 
lady from written notes; another fe- 
male strikes the harp; a domestic at- 
tends with refreshments. The pic- 
ture bears the initials D.M.C. and 
date 1617. The D and C are placed 
monogrammatically over the first and 
last limb of the M. Was this the 
mark of any known artist of the time? 
We proceed to the apartment styled 
the banqueting-room. 

Over the fire-place were carved in 
stone the arms of Queen Elizabeth, 
supported by the lion and Tudor dra- 
gon, surrounded by the garter and itg 
motto; at the bottom, the royal motto 
*« Dieu et mon droit ;”’ on either side, 
E. R. with a rose and fleur-de-lis. 
On the compartments of the fretted 
cieling were banded wreaths of laurel 
encircling the royal arms, crown, and 
garter; also an escutcheon with an- 
gles terminating in scrolls bearing 
Wavy, on a chief quarterly, four roses 
and two lions passant, the arms of 
the Company of Merchant Adventu- 
rers. In the oaken chamber over the 
doorways were shields bearing a cross 
ermine charged with a crescent, be- 
tween four goats; also, a chevron be- 
tween nine cloves, the arms of the 
Grocers’ Company. 

On the pediments with which the 
balusters of the staircase were con- 
nected, stood two representations of 
those giant green men or hombres 
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salvagios, which either in pasteboard 
or wood were the marshalmen of every 
pageant, the protectors, on occasions 
of grand state, of every mansion in a 
time so affectedly romantic. Such a 
savage of the woods, “‘ with an oaken 
plant plucked up by the roots in his 
hand, himself all foregrown in moss 
and ivy,’’* welcomed the maiden 
Queen on her return to the towers of 
Killingworth from the chase. Such 
were the guardians of London’s civic 
hall, Gog and Magog; though really 
most powerless Cyclops, for we read 
in an old record cited by Strutt,t that 
the Mayor and Aldermen were ob- 
liged occasionally to dispense for their 
service some pennyworths of poisoned 
paste, to prevent their being eaten by 
the rats! The maces of the mimic 
giants of Grove-house were of formi- 
dable proportion compared with the 
figures, and furnished with gnarled 
knobs ; when similar forms were ani- 
mated in pageants by concealed liv- 
ing actors, their maces, we learn, 
were sometimes stuffed with fire- 
works, which exploding at intervals 
during their processional march, the 
weapons of these mighty whifflers ¢ 
kept the admiring crowd at a respect- 
ful distance. 

The giants at Grove-house were 
not of such edible materials, being 
carved out of solid oak; they were, 
however, giants in miniature, being 
but two feet six inches high. So 
much were they respected, that in all 
leases of the mansion, it was provided 
they should never be removed. Time, 
however, and innovation have dis- 
lodged these ancient sentinels from 
their guard ; and this brief sketch 
may serve to rescue them and a relic 
of our domestic antiquities from ut- 
ter oblivion; both which appear to 
me to have well deserved a better fate. 





* Vide Laneham’s Letter. 

+ Introd. to Sports and Pastimes. 

¢ Whiffler, an officer who leads the 
way in processions. 

“ Which like a mighty whiffler fore the 
King, 

Seems to prepare his way.”—Shakspeare’s 
Henry V. 

“ Whifflers and staffiers on foot.”—But- 
ler’s Hudibras. 

The term, in its strict and original 
sense, signified a piper, from the Saxon 
Peylep. A single fife leads the way in 
that most ancient of all pageants, the co- 
ronation procession. 
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I shall be happy if any of your Cor- 
respondents may be able to afford you 
authentic information of the real his- 
tory of this lodge in the sylvan wild. 

Yours, &c. A. J. K. 


a 


Mr. Ursan, 

TIME was, I thought, as 1 descend- 
ed the abrupt and pathless declivity 
of the hill whose summit is crowned 
with the little lone Church of the dis- 
tant and scattered village of Hadsor, 
—time was, when this hallowed build- 
ing, beautiful in its present state of 
ruin, found protection for the sake of 
the service which caused it to be 
reared, and for the honour of which 
it was adorned with the utmost ele- 
gance and taste possessed by the ar- 
chitects at the commencement of the 
14th century. Methought, as I pro- 
ceeded on my way, that Religion 
now-a-days was not honoured by 
temples worthy of her beauty and 
sublimity. We are indebted to her 
for the most magnificent monuments 
of architecture we have ever possess- 
ed; but architecture is no longer ob- 
liged to devotion for encouragement 
and protection. 

There must be some truth in these 
reflections, or the science which was 
exercised on the design of Hadsor 
Church, could never have arrived at 
so high a point of perfection as is ob- 
served in that elegant little fabric, nor 
would one of its choicest productions 
have exhibited ruin, neglect, and de- 
gradation. 

History has failed to preserve the 
name either of the patron or the ar- 
chitect. The building suggests the 
idea that some munificent individual 
possessed of a generous spirit, of 
piety, and of wealth, caused it to be 
erected by the hand of an architect 
who could have had no superior in 
correct taste or practical science. If 
I were to hazard a conjecture in a case 
of so much uncertainty, I should be- 
stow the honour of this edifice upon 
William Fitzwaren, who held the 
property at the latter end of the reign 
of Edward I. 

It is just such a structure as we 
should suppose the owner of the soil, 
attached perhaps by birth, or from 
local circumstances to the spot, and 
probably regarded in his day for his 
liberal encouragement of architecture, 
and it may be for his scientific attain- 
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ments, would delight to rear up as a 
model of the then newly adopted style 
of Pointed architecture. He suited, 
we may fairly suppose, the dimen- 
sions of his building to the wants of 
the neigbouring population, allowing 
perhaps some space for future exi- 
gencies; at the same time, that all 
was done within the compass of the 
means which would enable him to 
adorn his favourite church with the 
best proportions and ornaments known 
to skill and good taste. Nothing, we 
are sure, was wanting to the comple- 
tion of its design. One limit only 
was fixed to the architect, namely, 
extent; this determined, the relative 
proportions of the building, its breadth, 
its height, its subdivision; the num- 
ber, position, and size of the windows; 
the uniformity of the whole, as to es- 
sential features, and variety, where it 
was strictly allowable, in the subor- 
dinate features and ornaments, were 
considered, arranged, and executed 
with scrupulous attention and con- 
summate ability. 

The quality of the material was a 
subject of too much importance to be 
overlooked. Many a building of great 
cost and admirable design, exhibits 
finely wrought masonry on the an- 
gles, and in the windows, doors, and 
buttresses, with walls of rubble; but 
the exterior of Hadsor Church is 
wholly faced with masonry. The 
stone of the immediate neighbourhood 
was found to be coarse, of a heavy 
red colour, and ill calculated for the 
execution or preservation of the more 
delicate ornaments of architecture. A 
superior material, therefore, wassought 
from a distant quarry; and whatever 
might have been the cost and labour 
of its procurement, stone of excellent 
quality was obtained, that nothing 
should be wanting to perfect the 
beauty and merit of this jewel of ar- 
chitecture. Thus, with a generous 
patron, an able architect, assisted by 
the most skilful practitioners of the 
chisel, and materials of the soundest 
description, the diminutive Church of 
Hadsor was commenced and com- 
pleted; and, save its altar, retained 
the integrity of its design unimpaired, 
from the commencement of the four- 
teenth till towards the close of the 
eighteenth century. 

Five centuries have accumulated 
the earth nearly as many feet around 
the walls of the Church, and buried 
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the triple slopes of its base,—thus the 
height of the building is robbed of its 
fair proportions ; but it is injured in 
a more extensive degree by the mois- 
ture which saturates the walls, and 
keeps the interior humid and unwhole- 
some. Inattention to the precaution 
of removing the soil from the exterior 
of churches to the level of the fioor, 
has been the occasion of evils which 
have ended in the destruction of the 
buildings. The doors are at last en- 
croached upon, and it becomes neces- 
sary to descend into the church by 
means of steps, so that it may be truly 
said that the moderns have brought 
their congregations to church seve- 
ral feet in their graves ! 

It is time that I describe more par- 
ticularly the subject of the foregoing 
remarks. The architect of Hadsor 
Church has shown how much he was 
able to accomplish with four walls 
and a roof, inclosing an area of less 
than three hundred and fifty square 
yards. The Church is sixty feet long 
from east to west. He allotted three- 
fifths of this dimension to the body, 
and took two-fifths for its breadth: 
thus the length of the chancel is equal 
to the width of the body, and its 
breadth to half of the length of the 
body. These exact proportions were 
not the result of accident, but of care- 
ful and scientific calculation, — of 
sound judgment in the application of 
the resources of science, employed not 
for the sake of erowding a certain 
number of persons into a given space, 
or for determining the least possible 
quantity of room that could be allow- 
ed for the altar; but to promote the 
beauty and elegant character of the 
building, and as the surest means of 
improving the science which the ar- 
chitects of antiquity so ably practised. 
The symmetry of the elevation, or up- 
right of the wail, as it originally ap- 
peared, was no less complete than 
that of the block-plan, from whose 
foundations it rose; and the windows 
are fashioned with matchless grace. 
The order here spoken of extends 
throughout the design. Theré is no 
space for variety; and splendour has 
not been attempted. The windows 
and ornaments of a Cathedral have 
not been compressed into a tiny pa- 
rish Church, but they occupy, in an 
uniform series, the full altitude of the 
wall between the two extreme cor- 
nices. There are two windows on 
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the north, and two on the south side 
of the chancel, and the same number 
in the body, all proportioned alike, 
and fully occupying the space allotted 
for their height between the cornice 
raised two feet nine inches above the 
base, and that which terminates the 
wall at its parapet. The recess of the 
windows is unusually deep on the 
outside, and the mouldings which en- 
rich their arches and jambs, present a 
singular novelty in their combination ; 
thus the detail of the architecture is no 
less interesting to the Antiquary, than 
in the general pictorial effect of the 
design, the bold and powerful sha- 
dows descending upon the tracery, 
must be admired by the Artist. The 
tracery thus enshrined in mouldings, 
and still further protected by labels 
terminating with finials which spread 
their foliage in the hollow, and upon 
the mouldings of the cornice imme- 
diately below the parapet; as if the 
architect himself considered it as too 
delicate and beautiful to be exposed to 
the injuries of weather and accident, 
without a canopy prominent enough 
to guard it against the resistless ca- 
sualties of time,—exhibit a variety of 
patterns,—a mode of augmenting the 
beauty and interest of the building in 
which the architects of the period de- 
lighted to prove their taste and inven- 
tion. The side-windows are distin- 
guished by three patterns, all spring- 
ing from single mullions. One on the 
south side of the chancel, and one on 
the same side of the body, contain the 
three compartments of their tracery 
within circles, as emblems of the Tri- 
nity; another in the body is composed 
of triple compartments, bearing the 
same allusion, without an inclosing 
circle; this is repeated on the oppo- 
site side of the church; and there are 
four windows each with tracery com- 
posed of a single quatrefoil. 

The eastern and western windows 
were in due proportion to the breadth 
of the gables they occupied, and the 
ramifications of their tracery sprung 
from two slender mullions. The crosses 
of sculptured stone were thrown down 
when the roof was altered, and have 
never been restored to their places; 
and the handsome niches which occu- 
pied the spaces between their pedes- 
tals and the arches of the windows, 
were despoiled of all their ornaments, 
and their recesses filled up. Double 
buttresses on the extreme angles of 








the building, and single buttresses be- 
tween the body and chancel, all alike, 
augment the beauty and the strength 
of the fabric. They stand upon a 
broad base begirt with the same fleet 
slopes and mouldings which belong to 
the walls, and are ornamented in an 
uncommonly elegant manner. The 
angles have been further enriched 
with pinnacles which were decapitated 
in the storm of innovation that has 
lighted so fatally upon this building. 
Although the details of architecture do 
not admit of description, I must not 
overlook the gradation which the ar- 
chitect has carefully adopted in the 
size and forms of the three mouldings 
which belong to the design, giving to 
the upper or master cornice the broad- 
est and boldest character, and enrich- 
ing its deeply channelled centre with 
rosets. 

This Church never rose to the dig- 
nity of a tower; and we are left to 
conjecture what kind of provision was 
made for bells, or at least for one bell, 
without which no church in ancient 
times was deemed in complete cos- 
tume. The absence of a tower, con- 
sidered merely as an ornamental fea- 
ture of the building, strongly favours 
the opinion of the ancient obscurity 
and insignificance of the village, and a 
turret surmounting the middle gable of 
the roof, might have yielded all the ne- 
cessary convenience, and have added, 
by the elegance of its proportion, and 
the beauty of its design, to the lofti- 
ness and interest of the structure, 
which is now disfigured and disgraced 
by a wooden box with a steep roof of 
mean materials, and of recent date. 
The presumption of modern days has 
changed the character of the design in 
another and perhaps more important 
respect. It has walled up and de- 
stroyed the beautiful arches of the two 
side-doors, and opened an entrance at 
the west end, where most probably 
there were no means of access origi- 
nally, owing to the very limited scale 
of the building. ButI should observe 
that the triple entrance into the body 
was sometimes dispensed with in 
churches of considerable magnitude. 
The plea, whatever it might have 
been, for this injurious alteration, 
cannot surely be alleged in favour of 
the entire defacement of the receding 
mouldings, the external cornice, and 
the surmounting niche, traces, but 
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only faint traces, of which are visible 
on the south side. 

I cannot name, and have no incli- 
nation to inquire, when and by whom 
these sad innovations were perpe- 
trated; but it is probable that the 
same profane hand stripped off the 
roof of the Church, demolished the 
eastern and western gables, and set 
up in their place the present mean 
and imperfect substitutes. The Point- 
ed arch of the altar window was re- 
built with the old materials, and 
seemingly in derision of the style of 
architecture it feigned to imitate: the 
tracery is composed of fragments of 
the original pattern, discordantly ar- 
ranged with others of later date. At 
the west end, nothing more than the 
external arch of a window, with the 
sculptured heads, on which its cor- 
nice rests, is to be seen in the wall 
over the execrable modern entrance. 
If I here mention an excrescence of 
brick attached to the north side of the 
chancel, 1 shall have enumerated the 
various attempts which have been 
made to deform and deface an exqui- 
site model of ancient ecciesiastical ar- 
chitecture. 

The exterior of the Church did not 
engross the bounty of the patron, and 
the skill of the architect. The inte- 
rior received a due share of their at- 
tention; and Walter de Merton, the 
author of the most finished and most 
splendid specimen of the architecture 
of the 14th century in Oxford, would 
have enhanced his fame by the pro- 
duction of this building. 1 cannot 
give it higher commendation. The 
windows are surrounded by mould- 
ings in rich clusters, retiring, in the 
characteristic manner of Pointed ar- 
chitecture, from the surface to the 
centre of the wall; and their arches 
are surmounted, as on the exterior, 
by a cornice crowned with sculptured 
finials. There is a piscina in the 
south wall of the chancel, but no 
fixed seat of stone for the officiating 
priest. But there is no object of suf- 
ficient attraction to withhold attention 
from the examination of a splendidly 
enriched monumental recess, which 
fills the space between the windows, 
and reaches from the floor to the roof, 
on the north side of the body. The 
lightness of the pattern, and the deli- 
cacy of the sculpture, are worthy to 
be associated with the design, which 
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is composed of tracery, inclosing and 
combining three niches, prepared by 
pedestals and canopies for the recep- 
tion and protection of statues; the 
one in the centre larger and more 
lofty than the others. As this is the 
chief embellishment of the interior, so 
the arch whici separates the body 
from the chancel is the most striking 
deformity ; it is a modern semicircle 
supported upon pilasters of the Doric 
order. 

I have already intimated that more 
than one-fifth of the height of the 
building is allowed to be concealed by 
the earth of the church-yard, and 
must further cbserve, that it is hem- 
med in with “rees, and overshadowed 
by their branches ; and for the pur- 
pose of more effectually concealing its 
appearance, the growth of ivy is en- 
couraged to such an extent, that 
scarcely any portion of the wall re- 
mains uncovered; and the windows 
are fringed, their beauty defaced, and 
their use diminished by this noxious 
and encroaching weed. Let me not 
be mistaken. I here speak of ivy as 
a mantle to interesting architecture. 
In this situation, its luxuriant and 
deep-toned masses are poor substi- 
tutes for tracery and sculptured orna- 
ments. In the absence of these, it is 
the fit accompaniment of dilapidated 
walls ; but a perfect and useful build- 
ing is always injured, and sometimes 
irreparably mutilated by this parasite. 
Its roots penetrate the foundations, 
and its thousand fibrous branches force 
their way through the walls above 
ground, and spring up in the interior, 
where it is now thriving by the side 
of the altar at Hadsor, and will, if 
not checked, festoon the internal as it 
already does the external arches of 
the windows. In the place where ivy 
refuses to grow, the stability of this 
Church is threatened by two yew-trees 
ofnovery considerable antiquity, stand- 
ing within four feet of the wall, and 
resembling janitors at the gate of en- 
trance; but they destroy the building 
they were intended to protect. [ 
could name many churches which 
owe their destruction, and many 
which are threatened with a similar 
fate, to the negligence of those whose 
duty it is to see that the strength of 
the fabric is not impaired by any of 
those means which are operating with 
silent celerity upon the stability of 
the example now before us. 
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Hadsor Church is not undermined 
merely by ignorant grave-diggers who 
gradually destroy the broad footings 
of the walls both within and without 
the building; but it appears that a 
tomb-stone of a mean description has 
defrauded the eastern wall on the ex- 
terior, of a portion of its substance and 
of its ornament. 

If the fabric of this Church had par- 
taken of the regard which has been 
studiously paid to the trees and ivy 
by which it is infested, we should not 
now have had to regret the absence of 
so much of the painted glass which 
once shone in all the brilliancy of 
ruby and gold, in the drapery of fi- 
gures, and the heraldic devices of no- 
ble families. The former beauty and 
richness of the figures and patterns of 
foliage, are still attested by their scat- 
tered remains in the windows on the 
south side; and the arms of Morti- 
mer, and those of Warren (checky Or 
and Azure), with some others, appear 
in the upper compartments of the 
east window.* The body of the 
Church derives scarcely any light 
from its windows, {owing to the 
proximity of the trees. One of the 
windows in the chancel is blocked up 
by the vestry; and the altar window 
is nearly covered by a wooden screen 
of villainous design and workmanship. 
To compensate for these unfeeling and 
injurious deductions of the lustre of 
the interior, what contrivance can be 
so easy and so economical, or so con- 
sonant to the refined taste of the pre- 
sent age, as the extermination of the 
painted glass? What, though it ex- 
hibits in attractive colours and ele- 
gant design, the figures of saints ? 
these are useless. The arms of Kings 
and nobles? these have lost their in- 
terest. The memorials of benefactors ? 
these are dead, and time has washed 
away their claim to our gratitude. 
With feelings such as these, or per- 
haps without a moment’s reflection, 
the windows are despoiled of their 
ancient glass; and it is evident that 
at Hadsor the modern quarry is fast 
supplanting the ancient and curiously 
constructed material. 

I have, in the course of the foregoing 
observations, given evidence of the neg- 
lect and unworthy treatment to which 





* Gules, a saltire within a bordure 
Argent; Gules, a lion Or; Gules, a fess 
between six mascles Or. 
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this ancient Church has for a long 
series of years been exposed; and 
shall conclude with .a brief remark 
upon the state of ruin in which the 
walls at present appear, owing chiefly, 
as I have already represented, to the 
unrestrained growth of the trees and 
ivy, which by slow degrees are effect- 
ing the destruction of the walls, by 
undermining the foundation, disjoint- 
ing the masonry, excluding the air, 
and retaining the moisture. 1 need 
not again enumerate the other helpers 
of Time in the work of destruction. 
They have levelled some of the fairest 
structures of antiquity ere his touches 
have barely penetrated the external 
surface of the walls. This remark 
may be applied to Hadsor Church, 
which is upheld by the strength, or 
rather the residue of the strength, its 
builders gave to it in the 14th cen- 
tury; and if the architects of anti- 
quity had not constructed their 
churches for unlimited duration, many 
that are now standing would long 
since have yielded to the combined 
effects of neglect and outrage. 

It is a reproach to the county that 
a building of such elegant architecture 
as this of Hadsor should present a 
shabby and mutilated aspect, and dis- 
jointed masonry, over a great portion 
of its surface. The evil has been 
heedlessly suffered to increase: if it 
proceed much longer with its recent 
rapidity, the cost of the remedy will 
probably be nothing less than the best 
remaining portion of the design. I 
do not mean to deny that the opera- 
tions of five centuries may not have 
contributed something to the decay of 
the building; but I maintain, that 
without protracted neglect, and its 
assistants, which have hurried on the 
movements of decay, the walls and 
windows would not have presented 
the blemishes which must excite the 
regret and indignation of all who can 
appreciate the remains of ancient ar- 
chitecture. 

I have felt warmly upon this sub- 
ject, and have written in a corre- 
sponding feeling. There is no tall 
tower or tapering spire to attract the 
traveller’s attention, or to hold out a 
recompense for the trouble of an as- 
cent to the top of a hill with a du- 
bious and indirect pathway. Hadsor 
Church, therefore, is very little seen, 
and quite unknown to fame. The 
historian of the County does not al- 
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lude to its architecture, and his com- 
pilers were not likely to notice or to 
name what he inadvertently overlooked. 
The bewitching beauties of its archi- 
tecture are perishing, unheeded and 
unregarded, under a sombre canopy 
of yew-trees and ivy; yet I own that 
the one visitation it acknowledges on 
every side, within and without, makes 
me tremble for the consequences of 
the second sentence of economical 
improvement and repair. 

An ArcHITECTURAL ANTIQUARY. 


—Q@— 
ADVERSARIA, No. II. 


THE term Martinet, which is used 
to denote a strict disciplinarian, ap- 
pears to be of French origin. In fact, 
an officer of that name was employed 
by Louis XIV. in the campaign of 
Holland, to discipline the infantry, 
and the regulations which he esta- 
blished are still observed. The in- 
troduction of the bayonet is also ow- 
ing to him, as is also the invention of 
pontoons. (See Voltaire, Siécle de 
Louis XIV. vol. I. p. 135.) 

Charles III. of Spain, who was more 
favourable to the introduction of re- 
forms than the people themselves, 
used to say, ‘‘ My subjects are like 
babies, who cry when they are 
washed.” 

The name of Ahrendt, the Danish 
antiquary, is but little known in Eng- 
land. He was a native of Holstein. 
He travelled through Norway, Swe- 
den, Denmark, France, Spain, and 
Italy, always on foot, and braving the 
intemperance of climates; devoting 
himself to the study of Scandinavian 
antiquities and Runic monuments. The 
alphabets of the 9th, 10th, and 11th 
centuries were his favourite objects of 
research. His continual peregrinations 
often led him into strange adventures, 
to which his originality of character 
and the singularity of his exterior 
contributed not a little. He died on 
his return from Italy, in February 
1824. His collection of Icelandic 
MSS. Runic alphabets, remarks and 
observations on languages, &c. were 
sent home by the care of a Danish 
chargé d’affaires. (Dict. Historique 
of Gen. de Beauvais.) 

The following paragraph is copied 
from Galignani’s Messenger of July 10: 


“ The Dimanche, a journal published at 
Havre in Normandy, says,—<‘ Most of 
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the English who arrive by the steam 
packets are proceeding towards Britanny. 
This province is now the object of inves- 
tigation for enlightened Englishmen. A 
short time ago, we saw a very rich mem- 
ber of Parliament set out from Havre 
for Lower Britanny, without attendants, 
on foot, but armed cap-d-pie. Such pre- 
cautions prove that there exists in Eng- 
land a great prejudice against the inha- 
bitants of that province: a due examina- 
tion will, no doubt, soon remove it. It 
would be strange, indeed, if the English 
were to take upon them the task of cul- 
tivating the vast and sterile plains of 
Armorica, so often sprinkled with their 
blood at the time of the long feuds be- 
tween France and Britanny, then inde- 
pendent, and always leagued with Eng- 
land against us. We shall behold, how- 
ever, if not without shame, at least with- 
out jealousy, the English applying to the 
soil of that province their excellent me- 
thods of cultivation.’ ” 


Mr. Moore, in his Travels of an 
Irish Gentleman in search of a Religion, 
maintains that the Roman Catholic 
Church is the only true Christian one. 
Now it is fairly inferable, from this 
writer’s: Kpicurean, that his senti- 
ments Jean to the Arian and Univer- 
salist systems. Query, will the 
Church of Rome acknowledge such 
tenets for her own? and does not Mr. 
Moore’s Catholicism consist in an at- 
tachment to the form of worship of 
his ancestors, combined (somewhat 
discordantly) with the right of pri- 
vate opinion? Apropos of this sub- 
ject, has Mr. Moore ever read the 
Correspondence of Father La Chaise 
with Jacob Spon the antiquary; and 
the simple but powerful Letter to my 
Children of Pierre Bayssiére the 
French saddler ? 

The end of Hazlitt is melancholy 
indeed. I detest the school he repre- 
sented, I sympathize with few of his 
sentiments, and I have no patience 
with his style; but it is impossible 
not to pity his case. He did much 
toward reviving a taste for our early 
writers, and this is a set-off against 
many blemishes. Besides, he was 
undoubtedly sincere, and his chief 
error lay in not perceiving the -ten- 
dency of his opinions. Diruit, with- 
out edificat, is the motto of the whole 
school. Their leading tenet is the 
very reverse of Optimism; for, in their 
eyes, whatever is instituted, or esta- 
blished, or in present use, must be 
wrong. They have no notion of re- 
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pairing, except by first overturning. 
They would unrip a suit of clothes to 
mend a single rent; they would melt 
down a blade of steel to cleanse it 
from a little rust; they would unshoe 
a horse’s four feet, when a single 
nail was wanted in one shoe. The 
kindest wish I can express for them 
is, that they never may see the accom- 
plishment of their theories. The great 
bulwark of our safety is, the spread 
of religion in the present day, which 
has taken place in so wonderful a de- 
gree. This will effectually restrain 
the flood that would otherwise deluge 
the whole country. The French Re- 
volution found mankind differently 
situated, because differently inclined, 
and it turned to devastation accord- 
ingly. But if we escape a similar re- 
sult, we owe no thanks to the afore- 
said school, since the enemies of reli- 
gion are usually found in their ranks, 
and its principles have no affinity 
with theirs. 

M. Lemierre, the French poet, who 
is best known as a dramatist, has this 
fine thought in one of his pieces, 
which is strictly applicable to Great 
Britain,— 

“ Le trident de Neptune est le sceptre cu 
monde.” 


Another of his lines, which occurs 
in the tragedy of Barnevelt, is equally 
fine, and possesses great moral beauty. 
Young Barnevelt, speaking of death, 
says,— 

“‘ Caton se la donna,—Socrate l’attendit.” 


Which may be rendered, 

“Impatient Cato hurried Death, but 
calmly 

Did Socrates await it.” 


Should this passage meet the eye of 
any one that meditates suicide, it may 
perhaps remind him, that 


‘¢ What Cato did, and Addison approved,” 


is not courage, but actually cowardice, 
that shrinks from facing the difficul- 
ties, or enduring the troubles of life. 
The author of the Bibliothéque d’un 
Homme de Goiit, speaking of Madame 
Riccoboni’s Tales, the scenes of which 
are mostly laid in England, observes, 
“‘This country furnishes characters 
more decided, more solid, and more 
firm, than those of France.’’—Ce pays 
fournit de caractéres plus décidés, plus 
profonds, plus fermes que la France. 
Vol. II. p. 258. CypwWcilt. 
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Drawn by Thomas Sampson, of Lea, Wilts. 


BRADENSTOKE PRIORY, WILTSHIRE. 


THESE picturesque remains stand 
on a commanding situation, about 
five miles distant from Wotton Basset, 
and seven from Chippenham. The 
foundation originated with the family 
of the early Earls of Salisbury ; whose 
heiress became the foundress of the 
neighbouring nunnery of Lacock. The 
Rev. W. L. Bowles, whose residence 
and works have rendered classical the 
village of Bremhill in the same vici- 
nity, is now employed in writing the 
History of Lacock Nunnery; and he 
has permitted us to extract, from his 
unpublished sheets, the following vivid 
description of the present appearance 
and situation of the Priory of Braden- 
stoke. 

**The windows, buttresses, and 
lofty parapet, with one square turret 
on the north, appear through almost 
the whole extent of the vale of the 
Avon beneath. In front, and on either 
side, this extent spreads to the distant 
horizon, bounded by the hazy appear- 
ance at times of the Cambrian hills 
beyond the Severn. Parts of Somer- 
set, Gloucestershire, and Berkshire, 
intersected by the winding Avon, with 
long green pastures, lie beneath as 
in a map. The picturesque village 
of Draycot is distinguished by a 
rising knoll of woods in front; and 

Gent. Mac. November, 1833. 
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immediately on the right, as a fore- 
ground, is another hilly eminence dark 
with oak, almost under our feet. 
“The ancient arches of the princi- 
pal building, now partly dilapidated 
and partly used as a farm-house, are 
entire; the buttresses are connected by 
semicircular arches, and between them 
appear three narrow pointed windows. 
On thesquareturret, onthenorth, grows 
one small solitary tree, which I find 
represented in the view engraved by 
Buck, a little more than a century 
ago. Ata small distance on the level 
green, at the back of the house, are 
two large fish-ponds; one with the 
spring perpetually running, I have no 
doubt from the transparent clearness, 
and from its always flowing in the 
dryest season, gave an idea of sacred- 
ness to the spot. Near this is a large 
mound, but whether ancient or not, I 
have not ascertained. On entering, 
the cellars appear, with groined vault- 
ing; and ascending a small stone 
staircase, we enter a room which pro- 
bably was that of the prior; in this 
room there is a chimney-piece of 
stone, richly carved and ornamented, 
with five plain shields in the centre of 
quatrefoils. The lower part beauti- 
fully worked in lozenges, and the let- 
ters distinctly visible and legible, 
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““W.L.” This carved and still en- 
tire chimney-piece is surmounted with 
a kind of bracket in the middle, proba- 
bly for a crucifix. 

“The Refectory seems nearly as it 
was left at the Dissolution: in the 
centre of the ceiling there is a wooden 
boss, with foliage, and the single let- 
ter in a shield, ‘‘ S.;’’ probably when 
the room was last decorated, imme- 
diately before the Dissolution, this 
letter was to commemorate the name 
of “‘ Salisbury.” 

«In this room was preserved unin- 
jured through many changes of own- 
ers, a painting on paper of the Virgin, 
now added to the collection of my 
friend Paul Methuen, esq. at Corsham 
House. 

‘On returning from these silent 
and ancient halls to the light, the 
scene I have described seems more 
beautiful, spreading far away, with 
masses of shade and sunshine, and the 
smoke and towers of distant villages. 
The most conspicuous object in sight, 
as far as human art is concerned, pre- 
sents itself among the far-retiring 
trees, —the grey walls and solitary 
arch of Malmesbury Abbey, the ma- 
jestic but mournful mother of the reli- 
gious houses, now desolate near the 
margin of the same stream. 

‘“Nothing can be conceived more 
wretched in appearance than the pre- 
sent village, which, as if in ludicrous 
contrast with these beauties of scenery 
and those august remains, is called 
**Clack.””* It contains about forty 
straggling houses, and three misera- 
ble brick edifices, the Meeting-houses 
for some religious denomination or 
other, which have succeeded the prince- 
ly monuments of elder piety. 

“* All the traces of a church or cha- 
pel have been long obliterated, but the 
site has been ascertained from Nor- 
man tiles, skeletons occasionally dis- 
interred, and about eight or nine years 
ago, nearly twenty skeletons; two 
only were found in stone coffins, and 
one as if the corpse had been com- 
pletely cased in leather. No remains 
have been discovered which might 
seem to indicate the sculpture of those 
who were first laid here, in the pre- 
sumed sanctity of the consecrated 
earth and the awful inviolability of 
death. The bones of Walter of Salis- 





* The ancient name of the manor was 
“ Clake,” 
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bury and his beloved wife, and those 
of William Earl of Salisbury and his 
Countess Alianor, have been scattered 
to the winds, and no more has been 
found to distinguish them than of the 
heart of the youngest son of the Coun- 
tess Ela, which was, probably from 
peculiar feelings of devotional respect, 
here also buried. This youngest son 
of Ela was Stephen, by marriage Earl 
of Ulster.” 





The date of the foundation of Bra- 
denstoke Priory has been fixed to 
1142; and its inhabitants were Ca- 
nons Regular of the order of St. Au- 
gustine. The founder, Walter of Sa- 
lisbury, was the son and heir of Ed- 
ward of Salisbury, who was Sheriff of 
Wiltshire at the period of the Domes- 
day Survey; and father of Patrick, 
the first who was invested with the 
Earldom of that county, or of Salis- 
bury,t by the Empress Maud. Wal- 
ter’s wife was Sibilla de Cadurcis, or 
Chaworth ; after whose death he him- 
self assumed the tonsure, and the ha- 
bit of the Canons; and the bodies of 
himself and wife were finally deposited 
at Bradenstoke in one tomb, next the 
presbiterium, or chancel. 

Patrick Earl of Salisbury, his son, 
being slain in Poictou, was buried at 
St. Hilarier in that country ; but Wil- 
liam Earl of Salisbury, the founder’s 
grandson, who died in 1196, and his 
wife Alianor de Vitri, who deceased 
two years before, were both buried at 
Bradenstoke, under a marble stone 
near the porch; as was the body of 
Petronilla de Longespé, which was 
deposited at the right side of her 
grandmother the Countess Alianor; 
and the heart of Stephen Earl of Uls- 
ter, nephew to the lady last mention- 
ed, his body being interred at Lacock. 
All this, and much other curious in- 
formation, which there can be no doubt 
will be displayed to the best advan- 
tage by Mr. Bowles, is preserved in 
the Register of Lacock Nunnery. 

There is not space on the present 
occasion to enter into any account of 





* « The vulgar anciently fixing that 
title on those places whereat Earls of 
certain counties did usually reside; as 
Strigul to the Earl of Pembroke, Tut- 
bury to the Earl of Derby, Arundel to 
the Earl of Sussex.” Dugdale, in the 
additions to his Baronage, recently pub- 
lished in the Collectanea Topographica 
Genealogiea, 
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the territorial possessions of the house 
of Bradenstoke ; but acartulary which 
belonged to it, now in the British Mu- 
seum, (Cotton MSS. Vitellius, A. xi.) 
presents ample materials for such an 
investigation. At the valuation of its 
estates in the 26th Hen. VIII. its gross 
income was estimated at 2701. 10s. 8d. 
It was surrendered by the Prior and 
thirteen monks, Jan. 8, 1539; and 
subsequently granted in exchange, in 
38 Hen. VIII. to Richard Pexall. 
About a century ago the building was 
the property of Germanicus Sheppard, 
esq. and it now belongs to Paul Me- 
thuen, esq. M.P. of Corsham House. 

The view engraved by S. and N. 
Buck in 1732, is dedicated to Mr. 
Sheppard. It represents considerably 
more of the building than is now 
standing, particularly a large square 
window, in the latest style of Pointed 
architecture, under which was a row 
of nine shields, which the Messrs. 
Buck have transferred to their copper 
with a minuteness so rare in modern 
artists, that it is an agreeable surprise 
to be enabled nearly to decipher their 
bearings. The following is the result 
of a careful examination : 

1. A Calvary cross or staff within 
two wreaths, probably the arms of the 
Abbey, but of which no other memo- 
rial seems to be preserved. 

2. On a cross, five annulets or 
wreaths. 

3. France and England. 

4. Checky (Warren). 

5. Three ostrich feathers ? 
of Wales.) 

6. A cypher or monogram, appa- 
rently W. S. the initials of William 
now the last Prior, with whose era 
the architecture of this bay window 
corresponds. The letters in the in- 
terior, mentioned by Mr. Bowles, 
perhaps refer to the same person. 

7. Three lions? 

8. An orle? 

9. Paly, Argent and Vaire, on a 
chief a lion. This is the coat attri- 
buted to “‘ Devereux Earl of Salisbury,” 
the family af the founder ; but there is 
good reason to conclude that they 
were extinct before the use of any 
arms, and particularly of a coat so 
complicated. 

It seems indeed, to be a question 
whether this race were really descend- 
ed from the Norman house of Deve- 
reux, as they have generally been re- 
puted; or whether Edward of Salisbury, 


(Prince 
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whose name is Saxon, and who is ad- 
mitted by the chronicler of Lacock to 
have been ‘‘ natione Anglus,” was 
not of Saxon lineage, and connected 
with the Norman house merely out of 
compliment by the same monkish 
chronicler. This question will be fully 
discussed by Mr. Bowles in his forth- 
coming volume. 

We conclude with a list of the 
Priors of Bradenstoke, far more com- 
plete than that printed in the new 
Monasticon, and which has been 
gleaned from the cartulary before men- 
tioned, by a gentleman who has spent 
considerable time upon the subject, 
principally with a view of investi- 
gating the history of Seagry, one of the 
estates of the Priory, and respecting 
which we hope he will take a future 
opportunity to make public the result 
of his labours. 


1. William - - - 1204 
2. Simon - - - 1222 
3. Simeon - - - 1236 
4. William - ° - 1246 
5. Galfridus, or Geoffrey 1262 
6. John, date uncertain, but be- 


tween 1262 and 1272. 


7. John de Todenham - 1274 
8. Geoffrey de Aspale - 1283 
9. Hugo - - - 1306 
10. Richard le Best - 1328 
11. Richard - - - 1343 
12. Robert - - - 1407 
13. Thomas Walsh - 1515 


14. William Snow, Prior at the 
Dissolution in 1538-9. He was then 
assigned a pension of 60/., and in 1542 
appointed the first Dean of the new 


Protestant Cathedral of Bristol. He 
died in 1551. ie eS 
Mr. Ursan, Oct. 5. 


HAVING, in the course of a recent 
tour on the Continent, noted a few re- 
markable inscriptions, I send you 
copies of them, not being aware that 
they have already found their way into 
your useful Miscellany. 

The newly-built church of St. Ger- 
main-en-laye forms a singularly beau- 
tiful Ionic temple. The north and 
south ailes contain six semi-circular 
domes, lighted by stained glass. Un- 
der that in the south-west angle, is a 
plain white marble monument, with- 
out ornament, erected, by command 
of our late King, in memory of James 
II. whose remains, exhumed on the 
occasion of the rebuilding of the 
church, were again deposited near 
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their original site with the following 
inscription : 
“D. O. M. 

“ Jussu Georgii IV. Magne Britan- 
nie, &c. Regis, et curante Equite exc. 
Carolo Stuart, Regis Britannie Legato, 
ceteris antea rité peractis et quo decet 
honore in Stirpem Regiam: hic nuper 
effosse recondite sunt reliquiz Jacobi II. 
qui, in secundo civitatis gradu clarus tri- 
umphis, in primo infelicior, post varios 
fortune casus, in spem melioris vite et 
beate resurrectionis, hic quievit in Do- 
mino Anno MDCCI. v idus Sept?rs, 

MDCCCXXIV.” 

On the pedestal : 


“‘ Depouilles mortelles de Jacques II. 
Roi d’ Angleterre.” 


In the north transept of the cathe- 
dral of Le Mans, there is a tomb with 
the figure of a Queen thereon, holding 
in her hands a church. The inscrip- 
tion is as follows : 

“ Mausoleum istud Serenissime Be- 
rengarie, Anglorum reginz, hujus ccenobii 
fundatricis inclite, restauratum et in au- 
gustiorem locum hune translatum fuit, in 
eoque recondita sunt ossa hee que re- 
perta fuerunt in antiquo tumulo die 27 
Maii, anno Domini 1672: ex ecclesia Ab- 
batiali de Pietate Dei translatum fuit, et 
depositum in ecclesia Cathedrali, die 2 
Decembris, 1821.” 

This princess was the daughter of 
Sancho IV. King of Navarre, and con- 
sort of our Richard Coeur de Lion. 
She died without issue; and Sandford 
states that the place of her death and 
burial was not known. * 

On the margin of the Leman lake, 
near Pregni, there are two beautiful 
chateaux, with grounds laid out in the 
most tasteful manner, commanding a 
magnificent view, across the lake, of 
the range of mountains behind Ge- 
neva, including Mont Blanc. These 
adjoining domains are not distinguish- 
ed by any line of separation from each 
other; and are liberally open to stran- 
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gers, who are spared the often irksome 
formality of leaving or inscribing their 
names and address. The one is the 
property of M. de Sellon, sometime 
chamberlain to Napoleon; the other 
of his sister-in-law, the Duchess de 
Montenari, a widow in advanced life, 
whose husband, by birth an Italian, 
had been a peer of France under the 
Buonaparte regime. 

Amidst temples and other elegant 
structures, so placed as to afford from 
them the most picturesque views of 
the truly enchanting lake and sublime 
surrounding scenery, there is an obelisk 
of black marble, terminating a vista, 
with the following inscriptions in let- 
ters of gold. 

On the east side : 

“ La societé de la Paix} fut fondée le 
ler Decembre, 1830, par J. J. de Sellon, 
citoyen de Geneve. Il consacra ce mo- 
nument & l’Inviolabilité de la Vie de 
Phomme I’an 1832.” 

On the west side, fronting the man- 
sion and lake : 

«* A Leopold G* duc de Toscane. Ce 
grand Prince abolit la peine de mort.” 

“ A Victorde Tracy. Il reclamal’abo- 
lition de la peine de mort l’an 1830.” 

« A Charles Lucas, couronné a Ge- 
neve et a Paris l’an 1827.” 

On the south side : 

“ A Henri IV. il voulut donner la 
paix a Europe en créant un Tribunal 
Arbitral. Le xix siecle accomplira son 
Oeuvre.” 

« A Sully, l’ami, le ministre, et l’histo- 
rien d’ Henri 1V.” 

On the north side : 

«A Casimir Perrier. Ce grand citoyen 
maintint la paix en Europe, pendant son 
ministére.” 

** Heureux ceux qui procurent la paix, 

Car ils seront appellés eufans de Dieu.” 

«“ A Livingston. Il demanda l’abolition 
de la peine de mort 4 Amerique.” 

“ A Nicolas de Flue,{ le pacificateur 
de la Suisse.” 





* The figure, which is engraved in Stothard’s “ Monumental Fiffigies,” was, when 
that artist went to draw it, buried beneath some corn in a barn. 

+ The objects of this Association are said to be the inculcation, by means of lite- 
rary essays, of the expediency of preserving peace in Europe by whatever sacrifices, 
and the abolition of the penalty of death under any circumstances. 

¢ Nicolas de Flue, born in the early part of the fifteenth century, was of one of 
the principal families of Saxelen in the canton of Underwald, and fought, on several 
vecasions, for his country ; and, amongst others, in the war between the Swiss and 
Sigismond Duke of Austria; being always remarkable for generosity towards his 
enemies, and for the protection which he afforded to the ministers of religion. He 


became, in the sequel, one of the magistrates of his Canton; 
to accept the highest station of Landamman. 


: but constantly refused 
Disgusted with the unconciliatory 
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In the north chancel of the cathe- 
dral of Lausanne, there is a splendid 
monument in Carrara marble by Ca- 
nova, in memory of the first wife of 
the present Sir Stratford Canning, 
G.C.B. It represents an urn, of ex- 
quisite form, upon a pedestal, around 
which are several finely executed fi- 
gures in bas relief. Hymen, holding 
his torch depressed. On his right, 
Conjugal Fidelity, typified by a female 
with a heart in her hand, and, at 
her feet, a dog looking up to the 
figure of Hymen. The other figures 
are allegorical of Literature, Painting, 
Music, Botany, and Charity. On the 
base of the pedestal is the following 
inscription, 1 have no doubt, from the 
classical pen of the lamenting survivor. 

“ Henrichette conjugi dulcissima, quam 
indole ac forma pariter amabilem, floren- 
tem juventute, quantumque licet mortali- 
bus felicem, nec ideo minus cceli maturam 
si quid innocentia possit et ingenua erga 
Deum pietas, contracta puerperio febre, 
mors —eheu! undecimo post connubia 
mense succidit. Hoe in loco, ubi chara 
ossa sancté quiescunt, amoris simul et 
luctfis monumentum statuit Stratford 
Canning, Legatus apud Helvetios Britan- 
nicus.” 

Near the monument, on a foot- 
stone of black marble, are these words: 


« Harriet Canning, née Raikes, dece- 
dée le 17 Juin, 1817.” 


Epitaphs at Lausanne.—Flue the Hermit. 
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Agint the wall, in the same chan- 
cel: 

“ In memoriam Gulielmi Legge, Angli, 
Gulielmi Comitis de Dartmouth filii natu 
secundi, Georgii Walliz Principis ex Ca- 
merariis, qui, in hac urbe, ob pectoris 
lenté tabescentis injuriam, aliquamdiu 
moratus, ad sedes eternas, hinc jubente 
Deo, tandem evasit die vigesimo Uctobris, 
Anno Domini mpccLxxxiv.” 

There are also inscriptions to the 
memory of Lieut.-Col. William Cal- 
derwood, who died at Lausanne, July 
11, 1787, aged 42; of James S. Dur- 
ham Calderwood, esq. of Polton, Mid- 
lothian, Lieutenant of the 12th Lancers, 
who died at Lausanne, Sept 20, 1818, 
aged 24; of Robert Ellison, esq. who 
died Sept. 7, 1783; and of Henrietta 
Burton, daughter of John Roper of 
Berkhampstead, esq. and widow of 
the Rev. Dr. Daniel Burton, Canon of 
Christ-church, Oxford. She was born 
1720, and died at Lausanne, Sept. 28, 
1789. Her daughter Henrietta Trevor, 
and her son-in-law John Trevor, 
caused the monument to be erected. 

Near the above is a tomb, having 
thereon the cumbent figure of a Knight, 
armed cap-a-pie, on whose shield are 
these arms: ‘‘ Paly of six, on a bend 
three escallops.”” An indifferent en- 
graving, which I purchased in the vi- 
cinity of the church, ascribes the mo- 
nument to Otho seigneur de Grand- 








conduct of his colleagues in office, whom he could not reform, and whom he feared to 
render worse by the efforts of his unfruitful zeal, he was induced, at the age of fifty, 
to withdraw himself from public life, and to adopt that of an anchorite in a secluded 
spot near the town of Stanz. The cities of Zurich, Berne, and Lucerne, and the 
five popular Cantons, had long entertained differences upon several points, and, in 
particular, with reference to the accession of Fribourg and Soleure to the Helvetic 
league. They had held several diets and conferences, without favourable results, 
At length they met at Stanz; but their debates were so stormy that they failed to 
arrive at a peaceable conclusion; and had fixed upon the morrow to break up the 
assembly. A monk, the friend of Flue, hastened during the night to his hermitage; 
and returned, after a short interview with its inhabitant, early in the morning to the 
deputies, who were on the point of departure. He conjured them with tears to 
retard for a few moments their separation, as a pious hermit was on his way to their 
place of meeting. A proposition so unexpected struck them; and he had the good 
fortune to prevail. The deputies had scarcely re-entered the hall of conference when 
Nicolas appeared. At the sight of the venerable anchorite, standing with uncovered 
head before them, and whose tall and handsome figure was full of grace and majesty, 
the assembled deputies rose with a simultaneous movement, when, with a serene 
countenance animated by his large black and sparkling eyes, he addressed them to the 
following effect: “ I come, Sirs, from my humble retreat, ignorant of human science, 
but instructed by heaven. Renounce, let me intreat you, a system of detached 
alliances which can only be productive of dissension. Remember the services which 
Fribourg and Soleure have rendered to the common cause, and admit them into the 
Helvetic body. The day will arrive when you will approve my counsel.” Some days 
afterwards the treaty cementing the ten cantons was signed! Flue died in 1487, at 
the age of 70, six years after he had conferred this important benefit on his country. 
Melanges Helvetiques, Lausanne, 1787, 12mo, pp. 68, &e. 
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son, slain in a duel by Gerard d’Esta- 
vayer, at Bourg in Bresse, on Aug. 7, 
1399. I cannot, after a cursory search, 
find the authority for this information. 
The individual was probably of the 
French branch of the same family, 
which attained such distinction in this 
country ; the first of whom was Otho 
de Grandson, who attended Prince 
Edward, afterwards Edward I. into 
the Holy Land, and had summons to 
parliament amongst the Barons, from 
the 27th to the 33d of that King. He 
died* without issue, and was succeed- 
ed in his estates by his brother Wil- 
liam, who was also summoned to par- 
liament. He was succeeded by an- 
other Otho, his son, who died in 1359; 
and the male line terminated with Sir 
Thomas de Grandson, the son of Otho, 
who was so celebrated by Froissart as 
a distinguished warrior, was a Knight 
of the Garter, and died without issue, 
in the 49th of Edward III. The arms 
of Sir Thomas differ somewhat from 
those on the shield at Lausanne, 
having been “‘ Paly of six, Argent and 
Azure, a bend Gules, charged with 
three eagles displayed Or ;” but there 
is also authority for the escallops on 
the bend, as borne for Grandson. 

The inscriptions in the Church at 
Vevay,.in memory of Edmond Lud- 
low, and of Andrew Broughton, the 
Mayor of Maidstone, who, in the ca- 
pacity of Clerk to the Court which 
sat on the trial of Charles I. read the 
sentence to the unfortunate monarch, 
have been given in several publica- 
tions. Ishall, therefore, omittroubling 
you with the copies which I took. 

In my hasty passage through the 
towns of Holland, the following ap- 
peared worthy of notice. 

On the market-place at Harlem 
there is a statue in honour of Laurence 
Jansoen Coster. It is of stone, paint- 
ed white, upon a pedestal inclosed by 
a square iron railing, and represents 
the celebrated printer in a civic robe, 
with a wreath of laurel on his brow. 
His right arm rests upon the trunk of 


Grandson Family.—L, Jansoen Coster. 
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a tree, with a branch sprouting there- 


from. In his right hand is an open 
book ; his left exhibits a cube, having 
thereon the letter A.t On the south 
side of the pedestal is the following 
inscription : 

“< . M.S. 

* Laurentio Costero, Harlemensi, viro 
Consulari, Typographie Inventori vero, 
monumentum hoc erigi Curavit collegium 
Medicum, Anno ciolwccxx.” 

On the east side are figures, in bas 
relief, representing Coster at his com- 
posing frames, and two pressmen at 
work. Over them a shield of arms, 
A:sword erect between four mullets or 
stars, and surmounted by a small cross. 
On the north side of the pedestal : 

* Costerus claria redimitus tempora lauro, 

Quisquis ades, quare conspicistur, habe, 

Hec propria Heroum fuit olim gloria, quorum 

Vel gestis celebris vita vel arte fuit. 

Invento qui gesta suo servavit et artes 

Quis neget hunc tantum bis meruisse decus ” 

Ivan ZaNTEN, M.D. 

On the west side, a bas relief, re- 
presenting Coster in his municipal 
robe, in the act of cutting letters upon 
the bark of a tree ; in the back ground 
is seen the great Church of Harlem. 

At foot of the pedestal : 


*¢ Transl. ex. Hort. Med. clotoccct.” 


In the Dom Church, on a black 
marble tablet against the north-west 
pillar of the transept, is the following 
inscription : 

* Honori et meritis Laurentii Jani F. 
Costeri, Harlemensis, Festo Saeculari 
quarto Invente Typographie  cele- 
brato Harlemi, A. D. x Julii, anni 
clolocccxxuu. Annuente Augustissimo 
Belgii Rege Gulielmo primo.” 

In an apartment of the Hotel de 
Ville, are preserved several specimens 
of early printing, said to be from the 
press of Coster, which, on account of 
the well-known controversy between 
Mentz and Harlem, I was desirous of 
inspecting. The exhibition (by the 
Custos, who uxfortunately for foreign 
visitors speaks only Dutch) is intro- 
duced by a refer2nce to the following 
memorandum : 





* In 1328; vide Collectanea Topographica et Genealogica, part iii. Sept. 1833, p. 278, 
where several other obits of this family occur. 

+ Of the inscription for Ludlow, a transcript will be found in Sir Richard Hoare's 
Modern Wilts, Heytesbury Hundred, pp. 27. Of Broughton there is a short memoir, 
with a copy of the inscription at Vevay, in Newton’s History and Antiquities of Maid- 


stone, pp. 134-137. 


_ + A print of the monument, then in the Medical Garden at Harlem, will be found 
in .dnnus Secularis Tertius Invente Artis Typographice, auctore Seiz, p. 17. 
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‘« Le temps precis de l’impression est 
inconnu: neanmoins il parait par Vhis- 
toire que Koster a commence d’I imprimer 
dans l'année 1420 environs. Il décéda a 
la fin de ’'an 1439: ainsi on doit fixer le 
temps dans cette periode.” 


The specimens exhibited are thus 
described : 


* No. 1. Revelation de St. Jean en 
figures. C'est la plus ancienne impres- 
sion d’estampes de quelque etendue. 

“© No.2. La Cantique des Cantiques. 
Ce N°. se trouve joint au livre N°. 5 
étant une des derniéres impressions d'e- 
stampes de Koster. 


Coster the Printer —Boerhaave.—Meerman. 
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“No. 3. Deux fragments de Donatus, 
imprimés, comme aussi les deux livres 
suivants, avec des Caractéres mobiles et 
JSondus. 

“ No. 4. Le miroir de notre salut, dit 
Spiegel onzer behoudenis: c’etait la pre- 
mieére edition. 

“ No. 5. Le méme livre en latin dit 
Speculum humanae salvationis, aussi pre- 
miére edition.” 


There are also two autographs of 
Coster, the following being a fac- 
simile of one of them 


ay Bist a 





) Lik 


His name was “ Janzoon,”’ son of 
John: “ Koster,” if he ever bore it, 
which is, I think justly, doubted by 
Meerman, was a sobriquet, from his oc- 
cupation, which appears to have been, 
at one period of his life, ‘‘ Keeper” 
of the Church, an officer who, in Hol- 
land, generally resides in a house 
adjoining the sacred edifice, with a 
door of communication within the 
dwelling of the Keeper. 

I shall forbear to touch the contro- 
versy, which has been exhausted by 
Messrs. Ottley and Singer; but only 
observe, that the printed books or 
fragments, which were placed under 
my view, being all without date or 
colophon, I saw nothing to connect 
them with the printing press of Jan- 
zoon. The exhibitor, in his zeal for 
the cause of his country, was anxious 
to direct my attention to the Cologne 
Chronicle, from a passage in which 
(p. 312) it is inferred that editions of 
the Donatus had been printed in Hol- 
land previously to the use of types at 
Mentz. He also showed me an ori- 
ginal deed, whereby Laurens Jans 
Zoen and another, being ‘‘ Schepen” 
or Sheriffs of Harlem, confirmed, in 
1431, the gift of certain houses to the 
poor of the city. This, however, 
would only tend to prove the existence 
of a person of that name, and his mu- 
nicipal rank, at a particular date ; 
facts which I believe are susceptible 
of proof from other sources, but which 
leave the question, so interesting to 
the historians of the typographical 
art, exactly where it stood. 


yas 


The Church of St. Peter at Leyden, 
contains four inscriptions worthy of 
remark. 

In the north transept there is an 
urn of white marble on a black marble 
pedestal, having thereon the profile of 
the learned Boerhaave, in bas relief, 
with this inscription : 

“ Salutifero Boerhaavii 
crum.” 


Genio Sa- 


On one side of the pedestal : 
«« Nat. D. xxxi Dec. A® mpcLxvul.” 


On the other side : 
* De nat. D. xxiii Sept. A° Mpccxxxvmi.” 


In the north-west angle, near the 
west entrance of the Church, is a 
white marble monument, with the 
bust of Meerman, in profile, in bas- 
relief, and this inscription : 


«“ Gerardo Lib. Bar. De Meerman, 
principum inter eruditos et optimorum 
civium ante emulo et deliciis, nune desi- 
derio, vixit annos XLIx.” 


On another white marble monu- 
ment, a female figure supporting a 
bust, with this inscription : 


“ Optimo conjugi Joh. Meermanno, 
celeb. Ger. Meermanni eximio filio, 
luctu et lacrumis oppressa vidua posuit 
MDCCCXX.” 

The dates of the decease of these 
distinguished persons are not preserved 
on the respective monuments to their 
memory. The father died Dec. 15, 
1771; and the son, Aug. 19, 1815. 
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Near the above, a bust, with the 
following inscription : 

“ Petrus Camper,* geboren te Ley- 
den, den xi May, mpccxxu. over- 
leden ins graven-haag den vii April, 
MDCCLXXXIX.”’ 

And another bust, with this : 

“ Sebald Justinus Brugmans, natus 
xxiv Mart. A. crloloccLxim. denatus xxii 
Jul. A. crolocccxrx.” 

Professor Brugmans was held in 
high estimation for his profound re- 
searches in Natural History; and the 
admirably arranged Botanical Garden 
at Leyden, formed under his direction 
according to the system of Jussieu, 
attests his science and taste. 

Yours, &c. G. F.3. i. 


De 
Mr. Ursan, 

THE name of Mr. Lytton Bulwer 
is too favourably known to the gene- 
rality of those who read for amuse- 
ment, to suffer from the calumnies of 
his inferiors in intellect, or the attacks 
of envious and feeble opponents. Oa 
that account every expression he may 
utter must come with double force, 
and if ill-founded, must be doubly 
productive of injurious effects. No 
one has shown himself more capable 
of absorbing the attention, and inte- 
resting the feelings of his readers than 
he has, in some of his best novels, 
though I cannot but lament that ta- 
lents unquestionably above the ordi- 
nary level should be employed to in- 
crease the public taste, already too 
frivolous, for fictitious composition, 
instead of being devoted to pursuits of 
a more enduring and a more beneficial 
nature. 

But whatever may be Mr. Bulwer’s 
merits as a writer of fiction, he is 
certainly neither a moralist, nor a 
metaphysician, if we may judge from 
his observations on Dr. Paley’s theory 
of Morals. That man must entertain 
a most formidable notion of this 
theory, who could be induced to ex- 
claim with Mr. B. “Alas! for an 
University that adopts materialism 
for its metaphysical code, and selfish- 
ness for its moral.’”’ What he can 
mean by materialism in this exclama- 
tion, I confess myself totally at a loss 
to divine, unless he conceives that the 





* Professor Camper's learned works 
were published, in a collected form, at 
Paris, in 1803, with a folio atlas of plates, 
and an account of his life, by his son. 


Camper, Brugmans.—Paley and Lytton Bulwer. 
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system of Locke is identical with that 
of Spinoza or of Priestley. * 

*¢ Of all the systems (says Mr. Bulwer) 
of unalloyed and unveiled selfishness, 
which human ingenuity ever devised, Pa- 
ley’s is perhaps the grossest and most 
sordid. Well did Mackintosh observe 
that his definition of virtue alone is an 
unanswerable illustration of the debasing 
vulgarity of his code,” &c. 

I should wish to know, in the first 
place, where this quotation from Mac- 
kintosh is to be found. Certainly not 
in his ‘‘ Essay on the Progress of 
Ethical Philosophy.” Notwithstand- 
ing his objection to Paley’s definition 
of virtue, he speaks of him in the 
highest and most respectful terms. 
The influence which a writer’s senti- 
ments has on his language, when 
speaking of an opponent, is abun- 
dantly evinced by Mr. Bulwer in the 
instance before us. There is nothing 
at all corresponding to the expression, 
** an unanswerable illustration of the 
debasing vulgarity of his code,’’ attri- 
buted to Sir J. Mackintosh, unless 
his acuteness can discover it in the 
following passage : 

“Tt must be owned that this excellent 

and most enlightened man has laid the 
foundation of religion and virtue in a 
more intense and exclusive selfishness, 
than was avowed -by the Catholic ene- 
mies of Fenelon, when they persecuted 
him for his doctrine of a pure and disin- 
terested love of God.” 
_ Thus it happens that enthusiasm 
often leads men of acknowledged ta- 
lent into the most palpable misrepre- 
sentation ! 

The truth is, that, notwithstanding 
the inaccuracy of Paley’s definition of 
Virtue, his theory of Morals is capa- 
ble of the most complete vindication. 
I admit it to be a fault which cannot 
be defended, to unite in the same de- 
finition what ought to be kept per- 
fectly distinct:—the subject-matter, 
the rule, and the obligation; but 
when taken separately, the case is 
entirely altered. It is impossible to 
adopt a better rule for our conduct, 





* Paley and Locke are both used as 
text-books at Cambridge, as Mr. B. well 
knows, and I am inclined to believe that 
his conception of the materialism of the 
latter was derived from the accusations 
formerly alleged against that philosopher 
by some of his opponents, rather than 
from studying his works with the atten- 
tion they demand. 
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than the will of God; and this to be 
ascertained in two ways, first, from 
the declarations of Scripture; and 
when that is silent, with regard to 
any particular point, we are then to 
have recourse to general expediency. 
Whatever is generally expedient, that 
is, whatever is found to conduce to 
the general welfare of mankind, that 
we may conclude with certainty must 
be conformable tq the Divine Will, 
and must therefore afford a rule for 
actions, It is singular, that what has 
been considered as the greatest objec- 
tion to Paiey’s theory, has been en- 
tirely omitted by Mr. Bulwer, or I 
should rather say by Sir James Mac- 
kintosh, whose opinions have been 
borrowed by the former. The grand 
difficulty, it is alleged, consists in as- 
certaining what actions best contri- 
bute to the well-being of the whole 
human race, and in the inadequacy of 
the faculties we possess to make this 
discovery. But, in point of fact, the 
necessity of making any such calcula- 
tion, scarcely ever occurs to those 
who believe in Christianity, and for 
them only does Paley profess to write. 
In what cases relative to his duty, I 
would ask, need a Christian remain in 
doubt; and hence to him this boasted 
objection really amounts to nothing. 
With regard to the subject-matter, 
which ought alone to constitute the 
definition, Paley’s language perhaps 
is not sufficiently comprehensive ; but 
from the threefold division of duties 
in the following chapter, the latitude 
in which he wishes to be understood, 
is too obvious to admit of question. 
But it is the third particular, which, 
in the estimation of these writers, ren- 
ders this theory of Dr. Paley most ob- 
jectionable, and the quality of selfish- 
ness alleged against it is that which 
they regard as most fraught with per- 
nicious consequences. 1 cannot but 
think, however, that this accusation, 
formidable as it appears to some, is 
really destitute of solid foundation, 
and that it has arisen from not exa- 
mining the subject in all its bearings. 
It is not from dwelling upon insulated 
passages, nor from selecting expres- 
sions obviously inaccurate, that we 
are to collect an author’s meaning, 
but from taking his whole work col- 
lectively, and from examining the 
scope of his meaning, by a compari- 
son of one part with another. This 
Gent. Mac. November, 1833. 
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has unfortunately not been the fate of 
Paley. Many of his opponents have 
confined the principal share of their 
attention to his definition of virtue, 
which I am far from undertaking to 
defend ; and hence we cannot be sur- 
prised at the errors into which they 
have fallen. 

In the present case, the obligation 
laid down by this celebrated Moralist, 
is the great object of attack. In the 
first place, however, I should wish to 
be informed, how that system can be 
chargeable with selfishness, which 
inforces adherence to the will of God 
as an undeviating rule of conduct; and 
which rule, let it be observed, is 
founded on his universal benevolence. 
How is it possible to designate an 
theory by the epithet of selfish, whic 
inculcates the perpetual practice of 
“doing good to mankind?” To this 
it is answered, that the whole merit of 
the beneficent conduct here recom- 
mended, is at once destroyed by the 
motive. Instead of being actuated by 
a laudable disinterestedness, it is al- 
leged that, according to this system 
of ethics, we are to persevere in the 
performance of our duty, solely “‘ for 
the sake of everlasting happiness.” 
Whatever may be asserted by his 
worst opponents, it cannot be dis- 
puted that Paley uniformly enjoins 
perfect disinterestedness in all that re- 
lates to the present world; and with 
regard to the expectation of a future 
reward in a more exalted state of be- 
ing, it constitutes the very same mo- 
tive which is dwelt upon with such 
peculiar earnestness in almost every 
part of the New Testament. In our 
Saviour’s Sermon on the Mount, in 
numerous passages in the Gospels, 
and more particularly in the Epistles 
of St. Paul, this incentive to obedience 
is perpetually recurring. ‘‘ En effet, 
l’immortalité celeste (says a highly 
gifted female writer) n’a nul rapport 
avec les peines et les recompenses que 
l’on concoit sur cette terre ; le senti- 
ment qui nous fait aspirer & |’immor- 
talité est aussi désinteressé que celui 
des autres; car les prémices de la fe- 
licité religieuse, c’est la sacrifice de 
nous-méme; ainsi donc elle écarte 
necessairement toute espéce d’égo- 
isme.”* I could easily fill several 





* Mad. de Statl de Allemagne, tom. 
mm c. 14 
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pages with citations from the aposto- 
lic writings, in which we are exhorted 
to look forward to “an inheritance 
incorruptible, undefiled, and _ that 
fadeth not away,” as the recompense 
of our conformity to the Divine Com- 
mands ; but I will not pursue the ar- 
gument further, as it has been well 
stated by the highly intelligent writer 
who reviewed Mr. Bulwer’s work on 
England and the English, in your last 
Number. 

The writers, from whose sentiments 
I entirely differ on this topic, strenu- 
ously maintain that, according to 
Paley’s system, a moral agent in the 
performance of his duty must con- 
stantly keep in view the motive de- 
rived from his expectations hereafter, 
and that he cannot perform a virtuous 
act without looking to its reward. It 
is evident, however, that when they 
entertain this opinion, they are alto- 
gether unmindful of a very important 
circumstance ;—that, though self-love 
may be the origin of our obedience, 
yet, in the course of time, self is left 
entirely out of sight. The proper re- 
gulation of our dispositions and ac- 
tions is at length generated into a 
habit ; and as in the case of all other 
habits, we then act spontaneously, 
withgqut extending our thoughts to the 
consequences, whether near or re- 
mote. It is not a little extraordinary 
that Sir J. Mackintosh, who has given 
so admirable an account of the forma- 
tion of the secondary passions and 
atfections from Hartley, and who ex- 
presses his high admiration of that 
theory, should not have applied it in 
the case of Paley. Nothing can be 
more obvious, than that when once a 
habit of conforming to the precepts of 
duty is firmly established, there will 
be no necessity for adverting to any 
thing in the form of a recompense ; 
and this, it must be allowed, is the 
most exalted state of virtue we can 
possibly conceive. That such was 
Dr. Paley’s notion on the subject, may 
be inferred from his apposite example 
mentioned in the 7th chapter of the 
ist book of his Moral Philosophy, 
where he calls those the best servants 
who performs the duties of their sta- 
tion without being conscious at the 
time of a particular regard to their 
master’s will, or of a particular atten- 
tion to his interest. So frail, how- 
ever, is the constitution of human na- 
ture, so surrounded is man with the 
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temptations and seductions of the 
world, that such a degree of perfec- 
tion is rarely attained. The great 
mass of mankind, in the present state, 
can never be deterred from the com- 
mission of crime, or allured to the per- 
formance of duty, by mere abstractions. 
Nothing but the influence of hope and 
fear can be at all adequate to the pur- 
pose; and Paley has wisely framed 
his system in conformity with these 
principles. What, let me ask, is ob- 
ligation, but the necessity of adopting 
means for securing some proposed 
end? And since it is acknowledged 
that happiness is the design of our 
creation, moral obligation must con- 
sist in the absolute necessity of prac- 
tising virtue as the only means of at- 
taining that happiness. 

Such, then, I conceive to be the 
proper explanation of Paley’s opi- 
nions relative to this particular point : 
and were 1 disposed to imitate the 
language of Mr. Bulwer, I might ex- 
claim, without any violation of cour- 
tesy,—Alas, for the writer who ven- 
tures to construe rational self-love 
into gross selfishness, and who does 
not hesitate to condemn a_ theory 
which he has neglected to examine 
with sufficient accuracy. 

Yours, &c. F.S.A. 

Mr. Ursan, Nov. 9. 

THE two following cases of resem- 
blance between Dr. Paley and Mr. 
Locke, naturally enough to be ac- 
counted for, have not, I think, been 
pointed out before. 

In the second instance, this appears 
the more remarkable, both from the 
quaintness of the phrase, King and 
Constable, and because the freedom of 
expression involved in it is supposed 
by Dr. Paley’s biographer (Meadley’s 
Memoirs, pp. 173, 174) to have form- 
ed one of the offences which impeded 
his promotion. 

In the first instance also quoted, 
the agreement seems to my mind 
complete. The Lecturer of Christ 
College was eminently familiar with 
the Essay concerning Human Under- 
standing: and from whence could it 
be suggested to Dr. Paley, to take 
that question, peculiar as it is, if not 
from Mr. Locke? 1| quote the whole 
section the more readily, on account 
of its excellence. 

1. “ That men should keep their com- 
pacts, is certainly a great and undeniable 
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rule in morality. But yet, if a Chris- 
tian, who has the view of happiness and 
misery in another life, be asked why a 
man must keep his word, he will give this 
as a reason : Because God, who has the 
power of eternal life and death, requires 
it of us. Butif an Hobbist be asked why, 
he will answer, because the Publick re- 
quires it, and the Leviathan will punish 
you if you do not. And if one of the 
old heathen philosophers had been asked, 
he would have answered, because it was 
dishonest, below the dignity of a man, 
and opposite to virtue, the highest per- 
fection of human nature, to do other- 
wise.” 

No Innate Practical Principles. § 5. 

“ Why am I obliged to keep my word ? 


Because it is right, says one.— Because 
it is agreeable to the fitness of things, 
says another.— Because it is conformable 
to reason and nature, says a third.—Be- 
cause it is conformable to truth, says a 
fourth.— Because it promotes the public 
good, says a fifth.— Because it is required 
by the will of God, concludes a sixth.” 
THE QUESTION, WHY AM I OBLIGED 

‘TO KEEP MY WORD? CONSIDERED. 





2. “ The being rightfully possessed of 
great power and riches, exceedingly be- 
yond the greatest part of the sons of 
Adam, is so far from being an excuse, 
much less a reason, for rapine and op- 
pression, which the endamaging another 
without authority is, that it is a great ag- 
gravation of it: for the exceeding the 
bounds of authority is no more a right in 
a great, than in a petty officer; no more 
justifiable in a king than a constable; but 
is so much the worse in him, in that he 
has more trust put in him, has already a 
much greater share than the rest of his 
brethren, and is supposed, from the ad- 
vantages of his education, employment, 
and counsellors, to be more knowing in 
the measures of right and wrong.” 

Of Civil Government, Book ii. § 202. 


“In the next place, it is not affirmed of 
the supreme magistrate exclusively, that 
he is the ordinance of God: the title, 
whatever it imports, belongs to every in- 
ferior officer of the state as much as to 
the highest. The divine right of kings 
is, like the divine right of constables,—the 
law of the land, or even actual and quiet 
possession of their office; a right, ratified, 
we humbly presume, by the divine appro- 
bation, so long as obedience to their au- 
thority appears to be necessary or condu- 
ceive to the common welfare.” 


DUTY OF CIVIL OBEDIENCE, &c. at 
the end. 


So the passage originally stood: in 
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the later editions, it is altered by leav- 
ing out the obnoxious word, Consta- 
bles, and substituting the inoffensive 
but spiritless phrase, of other magis- 
trates, in its stead. It might be cu- 
rious to trace the history of this alter- 
ation. Was offence really taken in 
certain high quarters? And if so, 
who gave the intimation of it? Who 
could recommend the courtly com- 
pliance, to expunge a word so inno- 
cent and so true? 
Yours, &c.- 
An ApM1rer oF Patey anv Locke, 


—_ 


Letrers FROM THE Rev. Canon 
BaILyE To THE Rev. R. PoLwuete. 
(Concluded from p. 232.) 
Lerrer XVI. 

Nov. 1, 1809. 

“With regard to my Assize-Ser- 
mon, I was highly complimented by 
the Judges.—1 thank you, my friend.” 
* * * * Your son at Woolwich, you 
say, is ‘preparing his mind to hail 
the wonders of the east.’ Whether 
we look to the east, west, north, or 
south, all is wonderful. We live in 
a most interesting age—no common- 
place existence! We see the arm of 
Omnipotence stretched out, and we 
must wait in awful suspense the issue 
of his will.” 

Letter XVII. 
March, 5, 1810. 

“* My prospects in life are at present 
very gloomy—To describe my poor 
wife’s continual sufferings were im- 
possible.—Miss Seward’s Letters are 
just coming out, and many individuals 
in Lichfield are waiting the- event in 
fearful expectation, as many characters 
are attacked with acrimony.” 


Letrer XVIII. 
July 13, 1810. 

** Little domestic incidents trouble 
you too much—Pray, do not anticipate 
evil—I verily believe, if I were with 
you, I should pull your ears, notwith- 
standing you are a magistrate, a divine, 
and a poet. 1 have a circumstance to 
mention which I trust will give you 
pleasure. In a late conversation with 
Nares, the Editor of the Brit. Critic, 
your name was accidentally mentioned. 
He was anxious to know something of 
you—so I immediately set to work, 
and abused you shamefully !— The 
result, however, was a wish from 
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Nares, that you would assist him in 
writing for the B. Critic—a task you 
are well able to perform.— Mr. Gis- 
borne, who did my duty last Sunday, 
enquired very kindly after you. He 
sent me yesterday Scott’s ‘ Lady of 
the Lake.’ Itis there the inspirations 
of genius breathe in every page—in 
every line !—What think you of Ellen’s 
description of Roderick ? 
“ Wildly whilst his Virtues gleam, 
They make his Passions darker seem, 
And flash across his spirit high 
Like lightnings o’er the midnight sky!” 
I could ramble all day long in this 
paradise — But alas for the realities 
of Life!” 
Lerrer XIX. 
Nov. 4, 1811. 

“In August last, Mrs. B. and my- 
self set out with a few friends to visit 
the lakes of Cumberland and West- 
moreland. We reached Black-pool in 
Lancashire; and I had just a view of 
the blue mountains of Cumberland ; 
when, lo! one of our party was ar- 
rested by the hand of Death,—a young 
lady about two and twenty, elegant, 
highly accomplished. Such, my dear 
friend, is life! She was the soul that 
animated the whole party,—and that 
enchanting country, had she been per- 
mitted to survey it, she would have 
made all her own by her creative 


neil,” 

" Lerrer XX. 
March 4, 1812. 

*‘ Archdeacon Nares told me yes- 
terday in confidence, that he was go- 
ing to relinquish his labours as a re- 
viewer; and, from what he said, I 
concluded that he looked to you as a 
successor. His profits, I have been 
informed, are not less than 300/. per 
annum, exclusive of presents of books. 
I heartily wish you may succeed so 
worthy and true a son of the Church 
of England.”—*‘‘ O that we were not 
separated so far asunder! Surely we 
shall meet once more before we have 
run ourrace! Alas! my friend, when 
we last parted, ‘our bosom’s lords 
sat gaily on their thrones!’ but now 
‘the silver cord’ is terribly relaxed, 
and ‘ with spectacles on nose,’ I fear 
we should scarcely recognise each 
other.” 

Lerrer XXI. 
March 26, 1813. 

*‘ Respecting the BELL or (as you 
term it) the BeLLe’s establishment, I 
perfectly agree with you. Its benefit 
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to society is at least questionable.” 
‘You ask whether the ‘ inquisition 
into the case of Ann Moore of Tut- 
bury be yet closed?” No. For the 
space of 16 days strictly watched 
under the direction of an eminent 
surgeon, she had been without ali- 
ment of any kind, either liquid or 
solid. For the period of several years 
from that time she has been in a re- 
cumbent state, without the support 
of any nutriment, except taking snuff. 
—tThis morning we determined upon 
a second watch under a new system. 
My friend Gisborne and I have no 
doubt of the fact. Constantly reading 
her Bible with apparently pious re- 
signation, she cannot be an impostor. 
I see you smile at our credulity. But 
if you are saucy, Mr. Justice ! we will 
send her down into Cornwall to be 
examined and cross-examined by your 
worship and others your compa- 


nions.”’ * 
Lerrer XXII. 
Sept. 5, 1813. 

**Tell me candidly who wrote the 
last critique in the B. Critic respect- 
ing the Bible Society? I dined with 
Gisborne yesterday ; and he inquired 
very kindly after your health and si- 
tuation. I heartily wish you had 
been with us in our ramble on the 
Forest. It would do me essential 
good, to introduce you to each other. 
I should feel elevated in the scale of 
existence to stand between two such 
friends.” 

Letrer XXIII. 
March 11, 1815. 

** Cotton, Collier, Hazlewood, Staf- 
ford, Greville, are still living. But of 
all our Ch. Ch. friends, you are the 
dearest to my heart. Do you mean 
to follow the example of Scott, and 
dedicate a canto fin ‘Fair Isabell ’} 
to each of us? If so, remember [| 
shall be jealous, should I not stand 
first in your affection.” 


LetrerR XXIV. 
May 26, 1815. 
** Wandering in every hole and cor- 
ner of Ch. Ch, when I passed your old 
rooms, 1 thought of you with ardent 
affection; the association of ideas 
quite overcame me, and I shed tears 
before I could resume my solitary 
walk through the college.” 





* She proved an impostor. See vol. 


LXXXI, i, 479. 
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LetTerR XXV. 
Feb. 29, 1816. 

**1 know your friendly heart too 
well not to know that you would be 
hurt to receive from any other than 
myself the information that the Bp. 
of Lichfield has promoted me to a 
vacant canonry in Lichfield Cathe- 
dral.”—‘* To be Chancellor of my 
native place, and second Canon Resi- 
dentiary in the Church, is a situation 
which I never expected to obtain.” 


Lerrer XXVI. 
December 10, 1816. 

‘Mr. Spry, who preached the 
Bampton Lectures last year, has been 
staying with me for a few days; and 
he tells me that you are to preach 
these Lectures (D. V.) in 1818. But 
weigh well the expenses of your de- 
gree in civil law, of travelling, of 
printing, &c. &c. Consider this. Yet 
I am fully convinced that your ser- 
mons would do honour to the Univer- 
sity.”’—** If you should preach, J will 
of course meet you at Oxford.” 


Letter XXVII. 
July 24, 1819. 

“«* Nares is declining very fast. He 
looked wretchedly ill during the whole 
of his residence. He often talked of 
you with great kindness.”—<‘‘ Mr. 
Trevanion of your county dined with 
me, a short time since. I did not 
forget you in our best Falernian.” 


Lerrer XXVIII. 
Sept. 16, 1819. 
** Fisher, a Westmoreland man, has 
taken a desperate flight to a dreary 
region in your county,—Roach, I 
think, or Roc,—a rectory, once a her- 
mitage.”’ 
Letter XXIX. 
Feb. 14, 1821. 
‘Fisher is doing great things at 
St. Roc, and has already thinned the 
Methodists’ meetings. 


Letrer XXX. 
April 16, 1823. 
**T really think I shall venture to 
peep at the Atlantic this summer. In 
spite of age and gout, we will taste 
the Falernian, and fight our battles 
o’er again.” 
LetTer XXXI. 
Sept. 8, 1823. 
**Tell Polwhele (said Nares to me 
this morning) that I rejoice at his 
success. My voice, 1 believe, was 
not unavailing. But Bishop Carey 
was no stranger to his character,”— 
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“‘I have just succeeded to one of the 
best prebends in our Cathedral.” 
Letrer XXXII. 
March 3, 1824. 
*‘Should I lose my wife, who is 
still a dreadful sufferer, I shall stand 
like a lone tree in the midst of a de- 
sert.. Contemplating the possibility 
of this situation, I have purchased a 
small but beautiful villa about a mile 
and half from Lichfield; where I 
intend to pass the evening of my 
days.” 
Letrer XXXIITl. 
July 19, 1826. 
*«T hope you and your family spent 
a pleasant time with Fisher. Indeed, 
with such a man, it would be impos- 
sible to do otherwise; for I perfectly 
agree with you in thinking he pos- 
sesses consummate powers of elo- 
quence, and a deep knowledge of most 
sciences. You praise likewise his 
hospitality ; so that you have had the 
feast of reason and the flow of soul. 
Tell him that the very day you were 
his guests, his friends the Coopers 
dined with me at my cottage in the 
Forest, and that we drank all your 
healths.”” 
Lerrer XXXIV. 
Sept. 1826. 
“* Most sincerely do I thank you for 
the delicious treat you have set before 
me in the Traditions and Recollections.’’ 
I wish, however, when you were de- 
scribing your early Ch. Ch. friends, 
you had included my name in the 
number, that I might have sailed 
down the stream of Time with you 
and my fellow-students. Nares looks 
extremely ill. A few years will sweep 
us all away; and our places will be 
filled, I fear, with evangelical canons !’” 
Letrer XXXYV. 
May 10, 1830. 
**T may vary the subject,—but, my 
dearest friend! the gloom of affliction 
will not disperse. The very melan- 
choly and untimely death of my old 
and much respected friend GreviLtEe 
has completely overpowered me! And 
I should have been at a loss to find 
language to communicate this dread- 
ful accident to you when I first heard 
it. On my arrival at Wyaston, I 
found you had been informed of the 
event; which was some relief to my 
mind.” 
Lerrer XXXVI. 
June 24, 1831. 
“A most extraordinary discovery 
has been made this last week in the 
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river Dove, immediately below the 
Castle where Mary, the beautiful but 
unfortunate Queen of Scots was con- 
fined. In removing some gravel from 
the bed of the river, more than a hun- 
dred thousand coins were thrown out, 
principally Scotch,—Alexander’s, Ro- 
bert’s, some Edward’s I. &c. &c. &c. 
They were sold by the discoverers at 
about one pound a hundred. I sent 
the King (who is lord of the manor) 
about forty of them; and his Majesty 
has just sent down a commission to 
have the remaining coins collected for 
himself. He has appointed me one 
of the commissioners; which I am 
sorry for; as I am assured the strug- 
gle in obtaining these relics will be 
attended with great difficulty, probably 
with danger. However, I will do my 
duty fearlessly.” 


Lerrer XXXVII. 
July 17, 1832. 

“The Bishop, in whose gift is 
Hanbury, kindly restored to me the 
vicarage, and at the very period when 
he had a son in orders. I trust I shall 
now end my days here [at Hanbury], 
unless expelled by the reforming spi- 
rit of the times. The imminent dan- 
ger, however, which threatens our 
Church, is truly awful. If I cannot 
hope to see the danger averted, I trust 
God will give me fortitude to face the 
storm. I should not be surprised if 
my canonry were abolished.” 


Lerrer XXXVIII. 
Nov. 27, 1832. 

** My poor wife is still declining,— 
and I anticipate a solitude which Re- 
ligion only will enable me to endure.” 
—‘‘ My spirits are too much depressed 
to permit me to discuss with you the 
subject of ‘domiciliary visits.” But 
I agree with you perfectly, that the 
admission of a certain set of modern 
archdeaconnesses into the cottages of 
the poor, must necessarily be attended 
with mischief, by making them disre- 
gard the instructions of their autho- 
rized minister.”—‘‘ Our Church will 
soon become of a nondescript’ cha- 
racter. Alas! my friend, the Esta- 
blishment, venerable as it is, is either 
unhinged or unhinging. Irreligion is 
brooding over our miserable country ! 
Thank God! Hanbury is restored to 
me; and 1 may possibly outlive the 
storm. As to my stall in the Cathe- 
dral, I shall shake it from my mind, 
as ‘the lion shakes the dew-drops 
from his mane.’ ” 
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Such are the more interesting pas- 
sages in Letters selected from a volu- 
minous correspondence:; the earlier 
part of which consists of observations 
and criticisms on ‘‘ Theocritus,”’ ‘‘the 
Local Attachment,” ‘“‘the Fair Isa- 
bel,”’ and other literary works, too 
much in a strain of friendly partiality. 
The latter part relates chiefly to family 
transactions. 

Mr. Bailye had been long afilicted 
with gout ; but died suddenly from the 
bursting of a blood-vessel at the heart. 


He left no children. es 
—Y-- 
Mr. Urpan, Nov. 1. 


THE remarks with which 1 closed 
my Letter in p.301, suggest the follow- 
ing on the comparative ages of Do- 
mestic and Castellated architecture. I 
do not believe, in the absence of all 
testimony, that the castle preceded the 
house, even with the Normans; and 
this opinion, grounded on the belief 
that the former were single and re- 
motely detached buildings, and not 
the common habitations of men, but 
their terror or defence, as they de- 
meaned themselves in their humbler 
abodes, is not weakened by the admis- 
sion that there are no specimens re- 
maining of Domestic architecture, at 
least none with which I am acquaint- 
ed, of so ancient a date as some among 
the remains of Castellated buildings. 
Without naming the precise antiquity 
of these, I may state that the Domes- 
tic architecture of the Normans can- 
not be traced by examples beyond the 
year 1100; indeed, I have not met 
with an instance, apart from a fortifi- 
cation, that can be safely assigned to 
the commencement of the twelfth cen- 
tury. 

The subject to which I shall now 
refer, unites in its design the leading 
characteristics of Norman and Pointed 
architecture. The former prevails over 
the latter, which is conspicuous in the 
windows, and indubitably fixes its age 
in the last half of the twelfth century. 
The ancient building in Cambridge, 
known as Pythagoras’s school, has sur- 
vived its history; and its present ap- 
pellation does not possess sufficient 
influence to excite an interest in its 
preservation, as one of the most ve- 
nerable relics of architectural anti- 
quity in the University. I recognize 
in this building another example of 
the Domestic architecture of the Nor- 
mans, differing in no respect as to in- 
ternal arrangement from the plan 
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which was commonly adopted in the 
larger mansions of the same, or of ear- 
lier date in other parts of England. A 
parallelogram (Plate V. No. 1.*) up- 
wards of 60ft. long by 21 ft. wide in the 
clear, comprises this building, which 
has never been joined to any other, 
except in very modern days; but that 
it is no more than a portion of a plan 
once perfect, according to the system 
of the most ancient style of Domestic 
architecture known to us, is evident 
from the arrangement of the interior, 
and its agreement with other similar 
remains which have escaped with 
fewer injuries. In this respect, in- 
deed, the building now under conside- 
ration, though not the most, is perhaps 
not the least fortunate example which 
might be named ; and it is matter for 
consolation that the destructive altera- 
tions to which it has been subjected, 
have been inflicted so lately, that no 
person acquainted with the architec- 
tural remains of Cambridge, can be 
ignorant of the venerable appearance 
of the upper chambers, or fail to re- 
gret the extermination of their original 
character. 

The bulk of the buttresses will not 
fail to be noticed; their projection is 
equal, or nearly equal, to their breadth, 
but it is not so great as that of those 
which have been added to the original 
structure. A practised eye will readily 
observe the difference of date here 
spoken of, and exemplified in Plate V. 
Nos. 4 and 5, and will not fail to 
remark that every feature of the edifice, 
of its exterior at least, shows that 
Pointed architecture had very little 
more to gain over Norman in the lat- 
ter part of the twelfth century, when 
this valuable specimen was produced. 
See Nos. 2 and3. Ali the buttresses, 
except those at the angles, terminate 
under the cornice which divides the 
stories, and are constructed of well- 
wrought masonry, and admirably bond- 
ed to the walls, which are composed of 
rubble. The building is divided inter- 
nally in a transverse direction, at the 
point on the south side where one of 
the additional buttresses appears. 
This small room is lighted by a loop 
window with a square top, similar to 
those which in a uniform series admit 
light to the lowerchamber. The prin- 
cipal apartment is distinguished by 
noble dimensions, and it seems not to 


* ‘This Plate, which will comprise 
other subjects, will be given on a future 
occasion. 
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have been destitute of elegance. There 
are two windows towards the south, 
and two were also seen on the north 
side, different in shape and ornament, 
but not in age. The chimney stood on 
the south side, between the windows, 
and is marked on the exterior by a 
broad pilaster, which rose above the 
parapet in a cylindrical shaft, and 
either descended to the foundations, 
or rested on a corbel not far below the 
string-course. The adjoining win- 
dows consist of recessed arches, in- 
closing as it were tracery of two lights, 
with pointedarches, separated and sup- 
ported by octagonal pillars, with capi- 
tals and bases. The remaining win- 
dow on the opposite side of the room 
has lost its superior arch, and also 
the middle support of the compart- 
ments, which have trefoil arches with 
a single dogtooth ornament over the 
centre of each. The outer arch sprang 
from columns with highly-sculptured 
capitals ; and, when complete, the de- 
sign of this window possessed an 
equal share of novelty and elegance. 
The cornice of the parapet remains; 
but a modern roof has replaced the 
old one, and in the alteration the 
gables, which completed the character 
and interest of the building, were de- 
molished. The lower chamber pos- 
sessed ample dimensions, and, a few 
years ago, was the finest specimen of 
Norman groinwork remaining in Do- 
mestic architecture. An uniform range 
of many columnsappeared in the centre, 
and others on the sides and in the 
angles, altogether supporting a roof 
handsomely arched, and vaulted in 
stone in two parallel lines of equal di- 
mensions. Nothing more than frag- 
ments of the correctly finished archi- 
tecture of the interior has been suffered 
to remain. No. VI. is a specimen of 
one of the capitals. A commodious 
room in the middle, and convenient 
granaries or store-rooms on the sides, 
now occupy the space of the two an- 
cient stories, which were designed, and 
probably for ages were appropriated, 
to noble uses. The original means of 
approach to the upper rooms has been 
destroyed, along with many of their 
most interesting features. It was how- 
ever an external stair. The two ranges 
of apartments were perfectly distinct 
from each other, and.one part of the 
principal floor is still ascended by. 
moveable steps. The ancient entrance 
to the lower story remains on the 
north side; its arch is a segment of 
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a semicircle of contracted dimensions. 
A more spacious doorway was formed 
in the east.wall sometime in the fif- 
teenth century, but it is no longer 
convenient or necessary. 

I have remarked the absence in 
many of these buildings of an original 
internal staircase. But perhaps I 
should restrict the observation to houses 
of only two stories. When the Nor- 
mans carried their domestic edifices to 
the height of three stories, as in the 
example of the Episcopal Palace in 
Norwich, the hazard and inconve- 
nience of an external stair were ob- 
viated, and a free communication be- 
tween the triple chambers was con- 
structed at one end of the loftiest and 
most extensive member of the house. 
The windows, in two stories, over the 
openings which gave light and access 
to the vaulted apartment on the ground 
floor, are still remaining in the east 
front, but they are walled up, and the 
string courses between them are not 
entirely obliterated. The circular shaft 
of the staircase was enclosed by a wall 
of solid masonry, having the doorway 
in the centre, but the whole of this 
has been demolished up to the crown 
of the roof, where the evidences are 
still to be seen of the peculiar arrange- 
ment here described. The difference 
of appropriation, if indeed there was 
any, between the groined chambers 
which had a direct communication 
with the floors above, and those which 
had not, must continue doubtful so 
long as we are unable to discover for 
what portion of the domestic conve- 
nience of former days these extensive 
and well- finished rooms were designed. 
The inquiry would be attended with 
less interest, and perhaps with less 
difficulty, if the fashion had ended as 
it commenced, with the Normans; but 
their successors in Domestic architec- 
ture continued the plan, and very far 
surpassed the Normans in the magni- 
ficent extent and beautiful architecture 
of these lower rooms. The Palace at 
Norwich, which has already- furnished 
the grandest specimen of an undivided 
Norman apartment, contains two of the 
noblest in a very early style of Pointed 
architecture. The Palaceat Wellsclaims 
the first place among all the buildings 
of this class, succedent to those of the 
Normans ; and the ruins of the Palace 
at Lincoln owe much of their interest 
to the number, extent, and variety of 
their lofty basement rooms with arch- 
ed roofs. One of these presents a 
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noble specimen of the semi-cylindrical 


roof, constructed of stone. The span 
measures 22 feet 8 inches, and the 
length nearly 40 feet. The present 
height of the walls, including the cor- 
nices on the sides, which receive the 
springers of the arch, is 63 feet, and 
their thickness 4 feet 8 inches. A 
doorway at the north end of this cham- 
ber leads into another of similar de- 
sign, but of greater length. It has 
been made almost impenetrable by the 
heaps of rubbish which are accumu- 
lated on the floor, and the fallen ruins 
which are piled before the windows 
on the outside. A gleam of light bor- 
rowed from the doorway of the adjoin- 
ing chamber, shows the desolation and 
decay to which it has long been con- 
signed. 

At right angles with the room just 
noticed, and 36 feet distant towards 
the west, is a very finely groined 
apartment, 51 feet in length, and 17 
in width. The ribs, arranged in three 
divisions, spring to a lofty height from 
corbels fixed in the side walls ; carved 
bosses enrich the points of intersec- 
tion in the centre of the roof. There 
are two windows and a door on the 
south side, a door at the eastend, and 
a window opposite. Another door- 
way at the south-west angle opens to 
a staircase which communicates with 
the principal floor, and rises to the 
summit of the building. The room 
over the groined basement had its 
chief entrance from another and more 
spacious apartment on the north side. 
The communication was by means of 
a lofty and splendid arch, once rich in 
the characteristic ornaments of the 
Pointed style of Henry the Third’s 
reign. The building is distinguished 
by a double tier of windows towards 
the south, east, and west; and its 
lofty walls have been inclosed by a 
roof of stone, supported upon arches, 
of which portions remain to testify 
the care and cost which were bestow- 
ed upon them, for the purpose both of 
strength and ornament; but not on 
these only, for the walls, windows, 
doors, indeed every part of the struc- 
ture from the foundation upwards, 
manifests the utmost attention to de- 
sign, construction, and workmanship; 
and the united efforts of time and 
weather, neglect and mischief, have 
not extinguished all traces of merit in 
this beautiful specimen of ancient Do- 
mestic architecture. 

An ARCHITECTURAL ANTIQUARY. 
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CLASSICAL LITERATURE. 
HORA CLASSIC, No. Il. 


SEEING Is BELIEVING. 


THE truth of this adage is borne 
out in a remarkable manner by the si- 
milarity of the Greek word AEPK-Q 
(Derc-o) ‘<I see,” and the Latin 
Cred-o, “I believe ;”’ both of which 
are formed of the very same letters 
read in two different ways; and thus 
is shown the intimate connexion be- 
tween the physical fact of seeing with 
the eye, and the metaphysical idea of 
seeing with the mind, i. e. of believing. 
In like manner the Latin FIDES, 
‘* faith,” is evidently the same as the 
Greek FIAES (Fides), in more modern 
characters, and without the digamma 
EIAES, ‘‘ thou seest :’”’ and thus again 
we perceive that faith ‘‘ is what thou 
seest,”” or as St. Paul says, ‘‘ Faith is 
the evidence of things not seen,” i. e. 
of things not seen by the eyes of the 
body, but by those of the mind; to which 
the Ancients were accustomed to at- 
tribute the power of vision, as we 
learn from the various authors quoted 
by Burges on Plato’s Hippias, §. 37, 
Addend. p. 134, whose assertion, how- 
ever, that the Greeks did not attribute 
the power of speech to the soul, is con- 
tradicted by Sophocles in Antig. 227. 

Vux7 yap nda roddd por pvOovpern— 
similar to Shakspeare’s ‘‘ Hear my 
soul speak,’’ in the Tempest ; and who 
in the Merchant of Venice introduces 
Launcelot Gobbo, the servant of Shy- 
lock, talking with himself, much in 
the same way that Sophocles repre- 
sents the @vAaé of Creon, but with 
this difference, that the latter reasons 
with himself upon the policy of re- 
turning to his master, while the former 
discusses the question of running away 
from his. 

Of this union between physical facts 
and metaphysical language, Cicero 
knew not an atom; because, as he was 
never initiated in the mysteries, he 
was compelled to get all his notions 
on philosophical questions from wri- 


ters, who, like Pindar, emptied their 
quivers of words, that went Scapmrepes 
ots drepov adore Bedos, and were 
ovavra pev ouveroiow, but es TO Way 
€punvéewy xarifovra—in consequence of 
their masonic oath not to divulge to 
the profane, what they had seen or 
heard in their respective Lodges. 
Had Cicero known more, he would 
have sneered less at the Stoics ; who 
in their metaphysical enquiries very 
wisely accustomed themselves to trace 
the ordinary meanings of words to their 
original source, and therefore knew 
better than to believe with Cicero, as 
stated in Offic. i. 7, that fides was so 
called, ‘‘ quéd fiat quod dictum est ;”” 
as if truly fides were derived from fio 
and dico. 





On tue Jus PaPIRIANUM. 

The Laws of the Twelve Tables are 
generally said to have been introduced 
into Rome by the Decemvirs sent to 
Athens for the purpose of obtaining 
from Solon information on points of 
jurisprudence. But this story has 
been acutely called in question by 
Gibbon, ‘‘ Decline and Fall,” c. 45, 
in his masterly sketch of the Roman 
Law. The fact seems to be that the 
embassy was sent, not to Greece, pro- 
perly so called, but to that part of 
Italy called Magna Grecia, where 
various cities existed, having political 
institutions wholly or in part derived 
from the school of Pythagoras ; whose 
disciples Zaleucus and Charondas, 
were said to have given laws respec- 
tively to the Locrians and Thurians, 
both of whom were inhabitants of 
Lower Italy. 

Had Gibbon suspected, more than 
he seems to have done, the real origin 
of Roman jurisprudence, he would have 
seen that the Pontifex Maximus, who 
revived the laws of Numa,* was called 
Papirius, probably from the circum- 
stance that he first made known to 





* The Latin Mitma, has evidently, like Menu, the law-giver of the Hindoos, some 
connexion with the Greek Néos (Nomos), “a law:” a word not used by Homer, as 
remarked by Hesychius in Néwes, and Joseph. c. Apion. §. 15. p. 481, and which 
was introduced doubtless by the Pythagoreans ; one of whom (Pindar) was the first to 
broach their well-known doctrine, that Néuosé wavrey Basidreds, as we learn from Plato 
and other writers, quoted by Alberti on Hesychius V. Né,os, and which was also the 
sentiment of Demaratus, as stated by Herodot. VII. and naturally so; because the 
ethics of Lycurgus and of Pythagoras had a common origin. 
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his countrymen the use of the Egyptian 
Papyrus,* as a fit material for writing 
on, after his return from a country, 
which he had visited for the purpose 
of comparing the laws of Numa, de- 
rived from the school of Pythagoras, 
with those of Egypt, the very place 
where Pythagoras himself had obtain- 
ed all his precepts on religion, ethics, 
and jurisprudence; and from which 
country Minos too derived his insti- 
tutes of Cretan law, the mode} of those 
subsequently introduced by Lycurgus 
into Sparta, and from whence even 
Moses carried with him a portion of 
the Jewish code; a fact, that enables 
us to explain the agreement of the 
latter with the laws of the Twelve 
Tables, as shown by more scholars 
than one. 

Of this connexion between Rome 
and Lower Italy, another proof is fur- 
nished by the fact that L. Papirius 
Cursor, doubtless one of the family of 
the above-mentioned Papirius the Pon- 
tifex Maximus, was the person towhom 
the Romans were indebted for their 
earliest knowledge of the sun - dial, 
which he brought from Magna Grecia 
U.C. 461; while the second dial was 
brought from Catanea in Sicily, U. C. 
490, where they had been long in use, 
not, 4s generally supposed, the in- 
vention of some Greek, but rather the 
importation by some Pythagorean from 
Egypt; at least we know that to Cte- 
sibius of Alexandria the Greeks were 
indebied for their knowledge of the 
clepsydra, another instrument for mea- 
suring the lapse of time, and which 
was first introduced into Rome by the 
Censor Scipio Nasica, U. C. 595, 
and which, together with the hour- 
glass filled with sand, found nowhere 
so fine as in Egypt, was doubtless 
derived from the same fountain of 
universal science, the country of the 
Pyramids. 

ON THE AGE OF ScyLax. 

In a dissertation read to the Berlin 
Society in 1810, and lately translated 
by J. C. H. for the Philological Mu- 
seum, No. li. p. 254, Niebuhr endea- 
voured to prove that, although we do 
not know the exact time to which the 
Periplus of Scylax is to be assigned, 
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we may approximate to it. For as it 
represents the coasts of the Mediter- 
ranean, such as they were in the early 
part of the reign of Philip of Macedon, 
it is plain that the author of the Peri- 
plus cannot be the Scylax mentioned 
by Herodotus, iv. 44. 

But as this ,act was already known 
to Scaliger and Valesius, as appears 
from the passages quoted by Bredow 
in Epistol. Parisiens. p. 278, I can- 
not but think that Niebuhr might 
have saved himself the trouble of 
writing his long-winded dissertation ; in 
which, after all, he has been able to 
throw not the least light, directly or 
indirectly, on a single difficulty con- 
nected with the history of the Peri- 
plus; and as to his emendation of a 
corrupt passage, powerful as Niebuhr 
was in destroying the credit due to 
the half-poet, half-historian of Padua, 
he was not the mau to enter the magic 
circle of conjectural criticism; and still 
less ought his translator to venture 
upon that slippery ground, 

"Ev? 6 tuxav ap arvip rodi xpncine 
oUmoTe xpijrat. 

The passage of Scylax, on which 
the two “ learned Thebans” have dis- 
coursed ‘‘ music not the most excel- 
lent,” is the following : 

‘Pdédos* xara Tovro vigos tpimods, 
dpxaia més Kal év aith modes aide, 
Tadvoos, Aivdos, Kdjetpos. 

Of the attempts made to get rid of 
the difficulty in the words dpyaia és, 
it is only necessary to say that, as 
Niebuhr and J. C. H. are not satisfied 
with their own emendations, they are 
not likely to gain the approbation of 
other scholars ; and the field is there- 
fore still open to a critic like myself, 

*Amriy, drerOos, apr -yupvos dotpdxev. 

I propose then to read, 7d dpyaiov 
drodis—i. e. originally city-less ; where 
the expression 1d dpyaiov may be 
compared with the language of Dicx- 
archus— 

“E\XGs, 76 madatov otod Tore TONS : 


a passage that may be added to those 
already quoted by Isaac Vossius, ta 
prove that the word wé\is may be ap- 
plied to something more than a mere 
city, as in Aristoph. Fragm. Ofa mods 
tddawa Stadvpaiverat, where Sicily is 





* They who have seen the leaves, on which the sacred poetry of India is written, 
will at once acknowledge that to the Papyrus, or some similar plant, were entrusted 
the oracles of the Sibyl; and they will as readily understand how truly it might be said 
of such writings, that “ Si turbata volent rapidis ludibria ventis;” no power on earth 


could put them together again. 
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spoken of; and in Eurip. Temen. Fragm. 
“Arraca [edordvynoos evtuyxet TOS. 

With regard to the whole question 
of the Periplus, it is manifestly, as 
Letronne observes, a compilation from 
different authors of different ages; but 
to which the name of the oldest geo- 
grapher Scylax, who supplied the 
greatest part of the materials, was 
given as the most taking title; at least, 
by such an hypothesis alone can we 
account for its discrepancies and inac- 
curacies, and which, in despite of his 
contempt for French scholars, J.C. H. 
will eventually adopt, as may be in- 
ferred from his confession, that ‘‘ Nie- 
buhr has demonstratively settled the 
age to which the main and most de- 
tailed part of the Periplus belongs ;” 
and from whence therefore it appears 
that some parts must be referred to 
another age and author. 





On Mr. Tare’s Horace. 

On looking over Mr. Tate’s very 
amusing Preliminary Dissertation, 
prefixed to his edition of Horace, I 
find that he ridicules Sanadon for his 
ignorance of the word Epodus, al- 
though it had been clearly defined by 
the Scholiast ; who observes that in a 
distich, consisting of two unequal 
lines, the first and longer is called 
the mpowdds, and the second and 
shorter the ém@dés. But if this were 
the correct definition, such verses as 
the following ought not to be found in 
a book of Epodes,— 

Petti nihil me sicut antea juvat 

Scribere versiculos 

Amore perculsum gravi ; 
nor such as 
Horrida tempestas celum contraxit, et 
imbres 

Nivesque deducunt Jovem ; 

Nune mare nunc silue— 
for in both cases the verses are evi- 
dently written in stanzas of three 
lines ; and still less ought we to meet 
with verses, such as 
Jam jam efficaci do manus scientie, 
Supplex et ore regna per Proserpine, &c. 
for there all the lines are of the same 
length. 

It appears, therefore, that Sanadon 
was quite right in rejecting the defi- 
nition of the Scholiast ; whose know- 
ledge of Greek must have been next 
to nothing, or else he would have 
known that ’Em@dds always means an 
additional ode, as scen in the ’Er@édol 
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of Pindar, and of other lyric writers. 
The title was probably given by the 
Editor, who first arranged the re- 
mains of Horace according to their 
lyric or not lyric character; between 
which the Epodes, as being written 
in some modification of iambics, and 
therefore nearer to the prosaic style 
adopted in the Satires and Epistles, 
would naturally occupy a middle place. 
I find also that Mr. Tate has here, 
as elsewhere, supported an emenda- 
tion made by Nicholas Hardinge ; 
who, in the following verses, 
eripe te more ; 
Ne semper udum Tibur, et Asule 
Declive contempleris arvum, 





proposes to read, 
Ut semper-udum, §c. 


But though it may seem the height 
of presumption in an unknown critic, 
for even in Classical literature names 
are every thing, to call in question an 
emendation which Bentley, Markland, 
and Parr, have approved of; yet, till 
I can meet with a passage to defend 
the strange compound semper-udum, I 
must protest against the correctness 
of the emendation. I am well aware 
that Mr. Kidd has compared it with 
the Greek dévaos, semper-fluens. But 
the two cases are by no means paral- 
lel. The word semper cannot be 
united, except to an adjective derived 
from a verb. Hence, though semper- 
amabilis is perfectly correct, semper- 
udus is not at all so. Besides the 
confusion of ué and ne is at variance 
with all we know of Latin Paleogra- 
phy; although it is true that uf and 
ne (i. e. nunc), might be easily con- 
founded. The restoration, therefore, 
of the passage must still be left for 
other scholars; unless we adopt the 
emendation proposed, if I remember 
rightly, in a defunct periodical ; 

eripe te more ; 
Messe i per udum Tibur— 


where Messe, literally harvest, must 
be taken for harvest-time, as moa and 
dporos, literally herb and ploughing, 
are taken in Greek for herb-time and 
ploughing-time, as shown by the com- 
mentators on Hesych. ’Apérous* évav- 
tous’ SodpoxAns: and from whence the 
same scholar corrected another pas- 
sage of Horace, by reading 

Rome Tibur amem nive, at estu Tibure 

Romam, 

instead of amem ventosus Tibure; an 
emendation that Markland would pro- 
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bably have adopted, as it will get 
rid of all the difficulty he found in the 
unintelligible ventosus ; while nive, li- 
terally snow (i.e. snow-time, or win- 
ter), and estu, literally heat (i.e. heat- 
time, or summer), would be properly 
opposed to each other. 

In p. xlvi. Mr. Tate quotes the very 
beautiful passage descriptive of Ho- 
race’s marvellous childhood; where, 
to show that he was Non sine Diis 
animosus infans, the poet tells us how 
when he was a little boy he wandered 
from home, till weary with play and 
sleep, he laid down in a wood, and how 

“ The little robin red-breasts 
Did cover him with leaves.” 

But surely it requires little penetra- 
tion to discover that this is all a fic- 
tion, even without the poet’s own 
hint, an me ludit amabilis Insania, to 
say nothing of the expression, 

Ut tuto ab atris corpore viperis 

Dormirem et ursis, 
as if, forsooth, bears were ever found 
in Italy. 

That Bentley’s arrangement of the 
dates, when Horace published his re- 
spective works, is correct in the main, 
it were useless to deny; yet 1 should 
be glad to have a satisfactory answer 
given to the arguments brought against 
it, from the anachronisms relating to 
the deaths of Virgil and of Quintilius 
Varius, and the recovery of the stan- 
dards lost by Crassus ; for to suppose 
with Gesner, that, after Horace had 
finished his great work, as he calls the 
third book, he threw into the fourth 
a few odes, written previously, or to 
assert with Mr. Tate, that Horace 
would speak of future and unknown 
events, as if they had actually hap- 
pened, is to confess at once that the 
book itself can give no conclusive evi- 
dence of the time when it was really 
published. 

On THE WoRDS Oeayyededs, Elcayye- 
Aeds, and Sovayedevs. 

A question has been started by 
some Scholars in England and else- 
where, whether Philip 6 Gcayyedevs, 
mentioned by Athenzus, vi. p. 271, is 
or is not the same person as Philip 6 
eioayyedevs mentioned by Plutarch 
Vit. Alexandr. c. 46. Hardouin on 
Plin. N. H. v. 29, contends that they 
are; and therefore proposes to read 
in both the passages eleayyededs. 
Sainte-Croux, on the other hand, in 
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Examen Critique des Historiens d’ Alex- 
andre le Grand, p. 39, would give to 
Athenzeus the word found in Plutarch. 
I conceive, however, that in both those 
authors we ought to read Zovayedevs : 
for we learn from Strabo that there 
was a Philip 6 ra Kapixa ypdawas : 
while from Steph. Byz. we also learn 
that Sovdyeha was méhis Kapias, évOa 
6 raos iv rod Kapos, ws dndot kai rd 
dvopa* Kadovar yap of Kapes covay rov 
taov, yédav dé rov Bacshéa* 6 wohitns 
d€ Sovayedevs: where, however, it is 
probable that for yéAav we must read 
dyé)ay : for ayédas, derived from ay-ew, 
to lead, and das people, is evidently 
of the same form and meaning as 
’Apxé-Aas and ’Ayeoi-das : the former of 
which has been lately restored to 
Eurip. Heracl. 748, by Dobree in Ad- 
versar. p. 104; and the latter long 
since to an old inscription by Bentley 
on Callimach. Lavacr. Pall. 130, and 
to Asch. Pers. 922, by G. Burges in 
Class. Journ. N. 43, p. 161, in place of 
the barbarous aydaBara, justly obe- 
lized by Porson. 

With regard to the Xdpis 6 eicayye- 
Aeds, mentioned by Plutarch in the 
very same chapter, it is probable that 
he performed the same office as the 
Persian Aristazanes ; who, says Dio- 
dor. Sic. xvi. 47. qv eicayyededs Tov 
Bacitews Kai muordératos tov didov 
pera Bayoav. TIS. 


Mr. Ursan, 

SOME discussion about the locali- 
ties of Horace having been lately ex- 
cited by the publication of Horatius 
Restitutus, from our University press, 
naturally led to inquiry after copies of 
The Subine Farm, &c. (chiefly descrip- 
tive of the villa and Life of Horace), 
by R. Bradstreet, Esq. A. M. 1810. 
The reply given some months ago inti- 
mated, that the book was out of print. 

Allow me to inform yorfr Classical 
readers, Mr. Urban, that the book is 
unquestionably now on sale at Mr. 
Fellowes’s, successor to Mr. Mawman, 
the original pubiisher. 

That Excursion from Rome to Li- 
eenza (the Digentia of Horace), in 
which the ‘‘ Sabine Farm” had its 
origin, was undertaken by Mr. Brad- 
street, a Suffolk gentleman, and of St. 
John’s College, Cambridge, in the year 
1795; and the Villa Horatiana has 
been described by him with very great 
exactness and fidelity. 

Yours, &c. PstLo-Fiaccus. 
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The History and Antiquities of the 
Parish and Church of St. Michael, 
Crooked-lane, London. [By William 
Herbert, Author of the History of 
Lambeth Palace.] 8vo. 


THE commencement of this work 
has already been briefly noticed in our 
pages. It may now be fairly subject- 
ed to a general review. 

Every thing relative to the history, 
customs, and localities of the mighty 
heart of the British Empire possesses 
much interest; and the late parish of 
St. Michael afforded numerous and in- 
teresting vestiges of the population of 
London in the earliest and succeeding 
ages. Every day almost is disclosing 
fresh evidence of Roman London ; any 
one who has the leisure, and will 
take the pains, to examine the earth 
thrown out from the numerous adyts to 
sewer works, which by a sort of mining 
process are daily prosecuted under the 
highways of London, may satisfy him- 
self on this point. Numerous were the 
discoveries of Roman pottery and foun- 
dations about the site of St. Michael’s 
Church, and in Great Eastcheap, in 
1831; but that displayed in carrying 
a grand sewer across Great Eastcheap 
to Gracechurch-street, ‘‘ may be look- 
ed upon as the most important of all.” 
This was an ancient highway of 
gravel, which the author calls, some- 
what vaguely and inappropriately we 
think, the Watling-street, and which 
he describes in the following manner : 


“ This most ancient thoroughfare did 
not lay above three feet below the present 
pavement,” “a circumstance that would 
seem unaccountable did we not know that 
Fish-street Hill was abated” (i. e. lower- 
ed) ‘‘ at Eastcheap, nearly five feet, by 
Act of Parliament, after the fire of Lon- 
don. This portion of the Roman road, and 
the pavement discovered at Crooked-lane, 
must therefore originally have been on the 
same level, allowing for the declivity. 


“It was seven feet six inches deep, 
and sixteen feet wide, being nine feet 
narrower than the modern street. The 
sides were each supported by a wall about 
17 inches thick, of the height of the bed. 
The walls tapered a little upwards, and 
were formed of rough courses of Kentish 
rag stone, separated by layers of Roman 
tile; the latter being in two - course 
breaking joints, and bonding throughout 
the whole. The average dimensions of 
these tiles were 164 by 114 inches, and 
two inches thick.” 


One of these tiles is represented in 
Archeologia, vol. xx1v. plate45. The 
disposition of the layers may be seen 
in Mr. Knight’s plan, in p. 422. 

*¢ The agger, as it is called, or sub- 
stance of the road between the walls, was 
a concrete of gravel found on the spot, 
close and well rammed.”......*¢ It rested 
on a bed of loam one foot thick, and a 
parently tended from Cannon-street, in 
the direction of Little Eastcheap.” 


Here is some little discrepancy with 
our own notes, which make the course 
of the way inclining north-east of 
Little Eastcheap, towards Aldgate. 

“ Below the layer of loam, on which 
the Roman road rested, the soil to the 
depth of twenty feet was found to be 
hard native gravel, which forms the rise 
of the land here, and along the whole 
shore of the Thames, Under this was 
the same species of blue or London clay, 
which partly constitutes the bed of the 
river, and which, it has been seen, is found 
on both sides of the shore, and on sinking 
wells in many parts of Surrey.”—p. 23. 


This agger, however, was certainly 
not the Watling-street, as the author 
has termed it; for that most ancient 
way ran from Dover with little devia- 
tion, except for a few miles between 
Rochester and Dartford, from the pre- 
sent line of road ; crossed the Thames 
west of St. Saviour’s Church, taking 
a north-west direction; made its exit 
at Newgate, and pursued its course to 
St. Alban’s. 

We shall ourselves quote old Holin- 
shed’s account of it.* 

“¢ Watling-street beginneth at Dover in 
Kent, and so stretcheth through the 
middest of Kent into London, and so 
foorth (peradventure by the middest of 
the city), unto Verolamium or Verlam- 
cester, now St. Alban’s, where in the 
yeare of grace one thousand five hundred 
thirty and one, it was found by a man 
that digged for gravel wherewith to mend 
the high waie. It was in this place 
eighteene foot broad, and about ten foot 
deepe, and stoned in the bottome, and 
peradventure also on the top, but these 
are gone, and the rest remaine equall in 
most places, and levell with the fields ; 
the yelow gravell also that was brought 
thither in carts two thousand yeeres pass- 
ed, remained there so fresh and strong, as if 
it had been digged out of the natural place 
where it grew not manie yeeres before.” 


* Descript. of Brit. p. 118. 
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Thus far Holinshed on the Wat- 
ling-street way. 

The gravel bank discovered in East- 
cheap, was therefore, as we have said, 
no part of the Watling-street, but 
from the direction in which it ran, 
north-east, probably debouched into 
the country at Aldgate. One circum- 
stance connected with this way is 
worthy of particular observation,—it 


was not paved, whereas in recently | 


making a sewer in the line of that 
part of the city which retains the 
name of Watling-street, the old Wat- 
ling-street way became evident at 20 
feet depth, having a substratum of 
chalk, and being paved with flint. 


sal 
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The same appearance-of a paved way 
at the same depth, presented itself 
also in Upper Thames-street. And 
Sir Christopher Wren, on sinking the 
foundation of Bow Church, found a 
paved causeway, which he considered 
the boundary ‘of the Roman colony, 
from the marshy nature of the ground 
to the northward. All these circum- 
stances seem to demonstrate that the 
Celtic colony at London lay between 
Wallibrook and Ludgate-hill, that this 
was afterwards occupied by the Ro- 
mans, its streets paved, and might in 
the earliest times be strictly considered 
the city. From it diverged many ways, 
for the formation of which the fine 
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gravel site afforded every facility ; 
along these roads were placed temples, 
sepulchres, houses, and suburban villas, 
the whole forming populous suburbs. 
In Bishopsgate-street, but a short time 
since, twenty feet below the surface, 
a gravel way was found, from which 
were thrown up fragments of am- 
phore, &c.; and within these few 
days, in lowering the road for the 
new street to be formed from the 
north end of London Bridge, in the di- 
rection of St. Mary Woolnoth Church, 
a second line of Roman wall has been 
discovered running parallel with the 
northern flanking wall of the Roman 
way at Eastcheap. The two walls 
are distant four feet asunder. In the 
fourth century the whole of the ex- 
tended colony was surrounded by a 
somewhat irregular wall. 

The numerous admixture of sepul- 
chral remains, with other Roman ves- 
tiges, found near the site of St. Mi- 
chael’s, Crooked-lane,* shew that this 
spot originally was placed without 
the city. The successive embankments 
of the Thames are noticed, p. 14, 
the account of which agrees with the 
details previously given in our Maga- 
zine, vol. cl. pt. i. p. 387. Examples of 
the Roman pottery, and the horns of 
animals, found on the Roman level at 
St. Michael’s Church, are delineated. 
On those at p. 8 we observe, that the 
two vessels, figures 7 and §, are made 
up; the only portion of these vessels 
which remained, and which we our- 
selvessaw, were the necks and handles. 
They were amphore, and had they 
been correctly restored, the bottoms 
would have had the pointed form. 
The stamps on the Samian ware, p. 
30, should be corrected AQVITANYS. 
OF. PAZZENI. 

The ancient sandal found in the 
mud of the marsh within the old em- 
bankment, is of an elegant form, and 
affords excellent authority to the his- 
torical painter for antique chaussure. 

We pass on with our author to 
Eastcheap, in the Saxon times. 

« The origin of forming the docks and 
keys here, and at other parts of the river, 
can only be ascribed to the Saxons.” 
This “is testified by their being all 
spoken of as the Sokes (a Saxon word 
signifying liberties of different Saxon 
owners); and where they were not so 
named, they bore other appellations indi- 


* See Archiologia, vol. xxiv. p. 191. 


cating a coeval origin. Edred’s hythé 
was afterwards called the Queen’s hithe ; 
Baynard’s castle, with its wharf, was the 
soke of Robert Fitzwalter; the Staél 
hoff or Steel-yard of the Hanse merchants 
was their soke. One of these Saxon 
wharfs is also described to have stood at 
this very spot, the head of London-bridge, 
and was given by Edward the Confessor 
to Westminster Abbey.”—p. 37. 


The very appellation East Cheap, 
stamps this a market in the Saxon 
times, and that it was a place of busy 
traffic in the Roman, the discoveries 
of numerous hand-mortars, crucibles, 
&c. bore ample testimony. The an- 
cient arrangement of Eastcheap market 
was as follows : 


« On the north, and facing the cookery, 
were the butchers’ shambles. These oc- 
cupied the present street, called East- 
cheap, and continued to do so for ages 
afterward. The butchers had residences, 
with stalls outside, ranged along the 
whole line of street from Bridge-street to 
nearly St. Clement’s-lane, for which they 
paid a yearly rent of two shillings to the 
Sheriff of London. In the reign of Ed- 
ward II. eighteen of these butchers, ‘ car- 
nifices de Estchepe,’ complained of the 
Sheriffs’ agent for exacting an additional 
rent for such stalls, which he pretended 
they had been subject to from the reign 
of King John—no bad proof of the anti- 
quity of the market here. The west of 
the market remained mostly open, and 
was occupied as pasture by the butchers. 
The records of St. Giles’s Hospital in 
the Fields, mention two plots here, 2 
Edward I. in the tenure of persons in 
that trade, and they are said to have been 
bounded by other plots of land, showing 
the then unbuilt state of that part of the 
metropolis.”—p. 41. 


The site of Stocks Market, a little 
to the north-west, was absolutely at 
this time a cattle fold. 


‘«* Near the church of the blessed Mary 
of Wolcherche hawe, is a certaine cattle- 
fold, called Les Stoks, ordained for 
butchers and fishmongers, where the same 
may sell flesh and fish.”—Chronicles of 
London Bridge, p. 268. 


Stocks Market, established in the 
17th of Edward II. soon became a 
formidable rival to Eastcheap. Of this 
fact many curious particulars are given, 
which do great credit to Mr. Herbert’s 
antiquarian zeal and research. 

Crooked-lane was built on an ori- 
ginal path, which formerly intersected 
the open area or market place at East- 
cheap, from its south-east corner, op- 
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posite the site of the Monument, to 
its north-west, at the top of St. Mi- 
chael’s-lane. A palace for Edward 
the Black Prince was erected at the 
angle next Fish-street Hill,* the site 
of the stock-fishmongers’ stalls. In 
St. Michael’s (Miles’s lane), Archbi- 
shop Arundel had his inn. The re- 
nowned Sir William Walworth’s house 
is traditionally said to have stood in 
the site of Fishmongers’-hall; that 
spot was certainly his bequest to their 
Company, to which he belonged. 
These are valuable topographical no- 
tices. 

It is remarked by our correspondent 
Mr. Kempe, in his first paper on the 
excavations for the city approaches to 
London Bridge, vol. ct, pt. i. p. 195, 
that the extravagancies of Prince Henry 
and his companions in Eastcheap, of 
which the tradition had reached Shaks- 
peare’s days, really took place at the 
Boar’s-head, at that time not impro- 
bably a cook’s shop, to which, accord- 
ing to the custom of the day, the wine 
was sent up from the neighbouring 
cellars or ‘“‘ Shades,” as an eminent 
vintner’s establishment in that neigh- 
bourhood is to this day, from its for- 
mer subterranean character, termed. 
The Boar’s-head at length became, 
and till about fifty years since conti- 
nued to be a tavern. We have ourselves 
seen a card summoning a fraternity of 
Freemasons to meet there. The site 
of the house, two doors from the east 
corner of Crooked-lane, was in 1831 
still distinguished by a boar’s head 
carved in stone, inserted in the wall, 
bearing the date 1668, a token of re- 
spect shown to this right ancient 
hostel, at its re-building after the 
great fire. At the time of its final 
demolition, it was a shop for shoot- 
ing-tackle, archery geer, curiosities, 
and antiques.¢ The site is now laid 
into the public highway-approach to 
London Bridge. 

St. Michael’s Church was, we sup- 
pose, a time-immemorial foundation, 





* See vol. ci. pt. i. p. 196. ~ 

+ We have preserved the following 
card as the last relique of this feast-con- 
secrated spot: “ T. B. Turner’s Sport- 
ing Magazine and Shooting-tackle Ware- 
house, the Boar’s head. ‘ Well, Ill go 
with thee, provide us all things necessary, 
and meet me at the Boar’s-head in East- 
cheap. Farewell!’ Shakspeare. No. 2, 
Great Eastcheap, two doors from Crook- 
ed-lane, Cannon-street.” 
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for no notice of its first erection occurs 
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in Mr. Herbert’s pages. Walworth’s 
pious foundation of a college of secular 
priests to pray for the souls of his mas- 
ter Lovekin, the ‘stock -fishmonger, 
and others his benefactors, is noticed 
with many curious original particulars. 

The remains depicted in Mr. Car- 
los’s communication to our Magazine 
for April 1831, p.-295, appear to be 
those of the college cloister. 

The Church-yard of St. Michael’s, 
Crooked-lane, is reported to have been 
occasionally appropriated in ancient 
times to the shooting with bows at 
butts and marks (p. 213). This is 
another added to the numerous proofs 
of the estimation in which archery 
was held by our ancestors. The shoot- 
ing in St. Michael’s Church-yard must 
have been limited to the length of 30 
yards, little more than that of the 
Church. It could obviously have been 
only practised at an earth-butt, as any 
other mode must have endangered the 
lives of passengers in so populous a 
neighbourhood. This length, however, 
would be sufficient for initiating the 
inhabitants in the great points of 
archery, drawing and loosing. Either 
a very short or a very long distance 
has been an approved mode of practice 
with experienced archers of every 
period. 

The great plague in 1665, swept off 
178 persons in St. Michael’s parish ; 
an instance is given from the Register 
of aman losing his wife and his four 
children, probably all his family, by 
the disease. 

St. Michael’s parish was the second 
parish which the flames of the great 
fire of 1666 assailed ; propelled by the 
east wind, they crossed the then nar- 
row way at Fish-street Hill, and 
caught the opposite houses ; from Hol- 
lar’s view of London after the fire, 
the following particulars are deduced : 

“ Glancing amid the ruins northward, 
as they appear in the above view, we may 
discern the entrance and remains of 
Crooked-lane, with what seems to be a 
huge mass of burnt building at the corner 
or site of the Black Prince’s palace. 
Beyond appears the skeleton of St. Mi- 
chael’s Church, with the fragments of the 
houses which adjoin.”—p. 88. 


Here we close our notices of this 
interesting addition to the Topography 
of London, slender in proportion to the 
very original matter which the volume 
contains. Mr. Herbert deserves great 
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applause for the diligence and _ skill 
with which he has prosecuted the re- 
searches recorded in these pages; nor 
must the liberality of Thomas Saun- 
ders, esq. the restorer of the Lady 
Chapel, St. Saviour’s, at whose ex- 
pense we understand the work has 
been undertaken, be passed over with- 
out the warmest approbation of this 
second instance of his public spirit. 


—_@— 

The Infirmities of Genius illustrated, 
&c. By R. Madden, Esg. 2 vols. 
THE object of Mr. Madden’s work 

is to account for many of the eccen- 

tricities, weaknesses, and infirmities 
of men of talent, from some circum- 
stances connected with their habits of 
life, their constitutions, and their 
health. In this way he traces the 
mental aberrations of Cowper, Byron, 
and others, to a morbid temperament, 
to disease in the structure of the 
brain, tendencies to epilepsy, palsy, 
and apoplexy, induced, or at least in- 
creased, by application to study, and 
by violent excitements of the mind. 

He pronounces those arts and studies 

most favourable to health and life, 

which make the least demand on the 
nervous system; which are conducted 
in calmness, temperance, and connect- 
ed rather with soundness of judgment, 
and accuracy of observation, than with 
the higher powers of genius, and the 
wild and daring flights of fancy. This 
is illustrated in some ingenious tables, 
by which it appears that the average 
years of 

Natural Philosophers are as 75 


Painters - “ = 70 
Musical Composers - 64 
Dramatists - - 62 


Poets - - - 57 

Whatever may be thought of the 
accuracy of our author’s deductions, 
of the ingenuity of his inferences, and 
of the general soundness of his sys- 
tem, the field of inquiry into which it 
leads him, is fertile, of much enter- 
tainment and instruction. The lives 
of many men of eminence pass in 
review before us; their habits of life 
are observed, their character scruti- 
nized, their opinions weighed, and 
their prominent and leading features 
described. The book of Mr. Madden 
is written in the manner of Mr. D’Is- 
raeli; possessing much of those qua- 
lities which render that gentleman’s 

Gent. Mag. November, 1833. 


works so agreeable to almost all rea- 
ders ; but Mr. Madden is not so accu- 
rate in his facts: as when he relates 
an anecdote of Bolingbroke, which be- 
longs to Pope; and when he makes 
Porson regret that he could not make 
an hundred pounds. Porson might 
say that his attainment, being not in 
the line of public demand, could not 
ensure him a hundred pound from 
any bookseller; but Porson’s attain- 
ments, had other matters stood right, 
and had there been no drawbacks from 
his talents and opinions, would have 
secured him the command of thou- 
sands, and a high situation in the 
profession he chose to select. 

We perceive that Mr. Madden is no 
scholar ; indeed his classical quota- 
tions are sil abortions; and after all, 
no reliance can be placed upon the con- 
clusions to which he arrives, because 
the inferences which he draws are so 
loose and vague, and the premises so 
illogical. We must say that this is 
one of the books which we occasionally 
meet with (raised by the hot-bed of 
vanity and idleness), which has no 
direct purpose in view ; it is exhausted 
in fruitless observations, and vague 
assertions ; and when it does approach 
to truth, it is only fortuitously; be- 
sides it swarms so in every page with 
mistakes, as to make it very unpro- 
fitable reading. 


a 
Sermons. By Francis Skurry, B. D. 
Vol. IT. 


THE first of these Sermons is on 
the subject of National Judgments ; as 
the author brings to our remembrance 
some of the most remarkable visita- 
tions of God’s anger on the sinful and 
rebellious nations of the earth, from 
the earliest times. The only subject 
which we could wish omitted, is that 
mentioned at p. 6, simply because we 
disbelieve the frequency of the guilt, 
and because we know that general in- 
dignation of the most extreme kind 
invariably attends the knowlege of 
such acts of depravity. There is no 
deadness of moral feeling in the com- 
munity on this subject. Secondly, 
for the preacher to speak with effect, 
he must speak out, he must speak 
plainly, he must speak in the thunder 
of virtuous indignation aroused, and 
thrgwing its bolt against the wretched 
victim, but this the nature of his sub- 
ject forbids him to do. There are 
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thinds that must not be hurt by such 
allusions ; and therefore the pulpit is 
not the proper place for such disquisi- 
tions now. When St. Paul wrote, as 
the author justly says he did, and 
spake with particular and unshrink- 
ing severity ageinst this crime, it must 
be recollected that it was not then a 
crime by the laws of the land; conse- 
quently, St. Paul found it necessary 
to arouse them to a sense of their guilt 
which no legal institutions had de- 
nounced; but now the law can vi- 
gorously punish what the pulpit could 
most imperfectly designate. Im the 
same sermon, we find the author also 
pointing out the irregularities on the 
surface of the earth, and the discovery 
of marine substances and fossils in 
the bowels of the earth, as marks of 
the Mosaic Deluge. Surely he must 
know that such an opinion is entirely 
at variance with the decisions of the 
latest and most learned geologists, 
and is in fact exploded. 

In his fourth sermon, the preacher 
touches on the subject of the amuse- 
ments of the Clergy. We think that 
enough, and more than enough, has 
been said on this. The amusements 
of the parochial Clergy are not many, 
nor diversified, and as far as we have 
seen them very innocent, and gene- 
rally we think rather uninviting; if 
now and then a Vicar or a Curate 
takes a gun and strolls over his fields; 
or now and then a Bishop goes to a 
Lord Mayor’s feast, and toasts the 
Lord Mayor’s Lady; but all this is 
without mischief. We may be sure, 
that the Clergy will not fall behind 
the times in which they live, either in 
learning or conduct. 

Upon the whole, these Sermons 
seem to be the production of a person 
of very pious and devout mind, of 
charitable and kind feelings, and who 
looks towards the persons intrusted to 
his care, with a truly affectionate soli- 
citude for their welfare. We should 
not suppose him to be avery profound 
scholar, or gifted with talents of the 
first order ; but he haslearning enough, 
and ability enough, and we are sure 
great desire to do good in his parish 
and neighbourhood, We do not wish 
to see the parochial Clergy striving to 
be eminent philologists, or even pro- 
found philosophers ; let the shepherd 
be suited to his flock; and let the 
Professor adorn and instruct the Unie 
versity in which he resides. We hope 
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not to be mistaken by those who desire 
to know nothing of questions but the 
two extremes; and who shut their 
eyes to all that lies between them. 
We wish to see the Clergy sensible, 
well-informed, and well-mannered ; 
unambitious, inoffensive, and gentle 
in disposition, and willing to bear 
cheerfully the privations of a humble, 
secluded life, for the sake of their 
flocks. Ifa man of great abilities ap- 
pears among them, so much the bet- 
ter; he may, do the greater good; but 
we think the general body of the 
Clergy is possessed of learning and 
knowledge quite sufficient for the de- 
mands of their situation, and as much 
as could be profitably employed by 
them. Deep learning is not to be ac- 
quired or maintained without constant 
thought and unremitting application ; 
but a retired and meditative student 
in his closet, poring over his beloved 
volumes, and wiping the dust from his 
Hebrew manuscripts, and his Greek 
Commentators, is surely not the active 
parish Priest that our villages and 
hamlets demand. We believe that the 
Bishops may do harm, by pushing up 
too rigorously their demands on the 
learning of the persons wishing to be 
ordained : as it is, if acountry Clergy- 
man is a scholar, he has his learning 
all to himself, for neither the labourer, 
nor the farmer, nor the apothecary, 
nor the squire, know any thing about 
it; and these are the associates of his 
life; then when beneficed, and as in 
duty bound he selects the prettiest 
daughter of a neighbouring yeoman 
for his wife; and then in due season, 
a swarm of fine rosy-cheeked brats 
crowd round the vicarage door; and so 
with his duties out of doors, and his 
delights in doors, we do not see much 
chance of his Platos and his Chrysos- 
toms being taken from their shelves. 
Besides, there is the weekly sermon to 
be concocted, and this requires no 
little time; and the garden and the 
glebe, and the day-school, and the 
club—faith the Clergy are as learned 
as it is necessary or useful for them 


to be. 
os ood 
Sermons intended for Popular Instruc- 
tion. By the Rev. A. Hughes, 

A VERY excellent yolume of paro- 
chial Sermons, written in all sound- 
ness of doctrine, and earnestness of 
purpose, in a chaste, scholar-like style, 
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preserving the proper medium between 
an adorned and too elaborate a man- 
ner for popular instruction, and that 
bald, low, and creeping phraseology 
snuffied through the nose, or drawled 
from the throat, which. disgusts all 
sensible persons, and does not even 
properly perform the purpose it has in 
view. That Mr. Hughes is a person 
whose mind has been trained in the 
sound discipline, and well-arranged 
studies of our’ Universities, is clear ; 
for much judgment is shown in the 
selection of his topics (much good 
taste in his manner of expounding 
them). Such-are'the discourses that 
are wanted in “every village Church, 
subject to that change of topics, and 
method of enforcing and illustrating 
them, which is required by local dif- 
ferences among the people. Indif- 
ference to religious duties, and all ce- 
remonious observance, and a confined, 
ignorant selfishness, and close-hearted- 
ness, are among the sins besetting the 
inhabitants of the “ farm and of the 
field,’ as love of pleasure and expense, 
and riot and profusion, haunt po- 
pulous cities, and the luxurious abodes 
of commerce. Talk not to farmers 
and yeomen about the pomps and va- 
nities of life, they care not for them ; 
but preach to them against a close and 
covetous spirit, against a mean, nig- 
gardly, over-parsimonious disposition, 
against a distrust of all generous and 
disinterested motives, against a want of 
kind, neighbourly, Christian love and 
charity, against that close - buttoned, 
churlish feeling, that shuts itself up 
within the narrow circle of its own 
house, and never wishes to extend its 
civilities, and its little acts of benevo- 
lence and love around; these are the 
crying faults of the country. They 
arise much from the circumstances in 
which the inhabitants are placed; se- 
parated from each other, distrustful of 
their landlord, detesting the attorney, 
fearing the parson, and for ever squab- 
bling and disputing with the poor. 
This in time contracts their mind, 
robs it of its freshness and its health, 
and covers it with a foul scale of little 
lurking suspicion, and a jealous wari- 
ness, for ever squinting around, that 
it may not be taken off its guard. 
What our villages and our country 
would be, if deprived of the presence 
and the benefit of the parochial Clergy, 
we should be afraid to think ; but we 
soberly and seriously believe that their 


residence among the poor is among 
the greatest blessings that this coun- 
try has to boast of. We are certain 
that Mr. Hughes’s parish will agree 
in our, opinion. 


——Gponn 
A Rhymed Plea for Tolerance, a Poem. 


THE object of this poem is to ad- 
vocate the cause of liberality and tole- 
ration in religious and political affairs. 
We conceive that the author’s purpose 
has been fully answered; and that 
the gate of tolerance is now as widely 
open as he himself could wish. 

The poem is in the form of a dia- 
logue, and written in the heroic couplet. 
We cannot say much for the vigour of 
its design, or the neatness of its exe- 
cution, as for instance, speaking of 
the power of gold, he says, 


«« Even where froze coterics their ice op- 
pose, 
Thy ray can pierce, dissolving as it goes, 
Slides through saloons for proud prece- 
dence built, ilt. 
And glirts its softening hues on vulgarest 
Peeps forth some stigma, wresting ho- 
nour’s groan, own, 
True, ’tis a blotch, but such as friend may 
But where the Pylades who dares to note 
With recognition frank a thread-bare 
coat,” &c. 


The author occasionally uses harsh 
and clumsy expressions in order to 
gain a rhyme, as 
« Walton! who long in busy city pent, 
Yet most, ’mid streams and fields fulfll'd 

his bent,” 
unless it is intended for a joke, which 
we suspect, and is to be understood of 
his fishing-rod that was bent, and his 
basket that was full-fill’d, or fill’d full 
of trout. 

We shall close our remarks, by 
pointing out to the fair sex, between 
the ages of seventeen and five-and- 
twenty, the one point which to: the 
author would be disagreeable in a 
wife, and which no doubt will be 
avoided by all who aspire to the honour 
of his hand. 

«< Giver of gifts! disposer of my life! 
Oh! save me from a controversial wife. 
Each Gospel lesson be it her’s to prize, 
But more its duties than its mysteries ; 
Her sigh to guilt—her tear to suffering 
given, [to heaven, 
And night and morn her own sweet prayer 
But ne’er in disputation with the Priest.” 


The author does not wish his wife 
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to talk with the parson of the parish, 
-very properly reflecting on the mis- 
chief perpetrated by father -Confes- 
sors, friars, and that tribe of foxes in 
hoods ; also he goes on to say, 


“ Ne’er strive to explain ‘ the nature of 
the beast’.” 


‘that is, she must not go to Newman- 
street Chapel, or frequent Mr. Irving’s 
-company, or read Mr. Br. Cooper on 
the Revelation’, or look at Mr. West’s 
pictures; no, because as the author 
truly says, all this time, while she is 
at the forementioned places, disputing 
on the beast in the Revelations, the 
beast on the spit is not half dressed. 
“ Such theologic triumphs, all not worth 
One alienated cook, one sullen hearth.” 


—@— 
The Prospects of the Nation in regard 


to the Nattonal Gallery. By Charles 
Purser, Architect. 8vo. pp. 76. 


ON receipt of this Pamphlet, the 
first observation which we made, was 
that it had appeared too late; the 
good sense of the public, we thought, 
had triumphed over the dictates of 
false taste and authoritative igno- 
rance, and had doomed the architect 
and his building to silence. It were a 
work of supererogation “ thrice to slay 
the slain ;” so we determined to leave 
Mr. Wilkins and his design to the 
merited oblivion into which they ap- 
peared equally to have subsided. 

We see. with pain that modest 
worth, like the premature flower be- 
fore the blast, too often shrinks into 
retirement before even a misdirected 
expression of public opinion ; while im- 
pudent pretension, gathering strength 
from opposition, as often triumphs 
from the mere boldness of its brazen 
front. 

Thus the National Gallery and Mr. 
Wilkins are not very easily put down; 
but, though overthrown, and appa- 
rently lifeless, they rise again with 
redoubled vigour, and show an energy 
and hydra-like immortality, which bids 
fair to overcome every opposition. 

Mr. Purser has two objects in the 
Pamphlet now before us. First, the 
examination of Mr. Wilkins’s unjust 
strictures upon St. Martin’s portico, 
and his egregious egotism displayed 
in the praise of the London Univer- 
sity; and, secondly, the probable be- 
nefit which the arts may be expected 
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to derive from the éstablishment of 2 


National Gallery. In the first branch 
of the subject he is eminently success- 
ful; he analyses with a skilful hand 
the bold assertions of Mr. Wilkins in 
favour of his own ‘designs. He is 
awake to the beauties not only of the 
portico, but of the steeple of St. Mar- 
tin’s; and in this he evinces a good 
the shackles of 
professional prejudice. 

The prospects attendant on the for- 
mation of a Gallery, our author anti- 
cipates to be most flattering; and he 
cites the noble example which had 
been set in France by Louis XIV.; 
and mortifying is it to us to see our 
rival, though yielding to our arms, 
always beyond and before us in alt 
that relates to the elegancies of life. 
Let the author speak for himself : 


«No sooner did Louis XIV. ascer- 
tain the fact, that the Arts were capable 
of effecting great public benefit, than he 
lost not a moment in establishing them 
on a solid and permanent basis. His 
minister Cardinal Mazarin was appointed 
first Protector of the new Academy; on 
the death of whom, the nation found in 
Colbert a successor worthy of so honour- 
able a station. Every step connected 
with the foundation of this great school 
received the deliberate attention of the 
Monarch, as well as of the minister.— 
The preliminary arrangements being com- 
plete, the Louvre, the most superb por- 
tion of the Imperial palace,—extending 
more than thirteen hundred feet along 
the banks of the Seine, and occupying 
half the entire space between the Pont 
Royal, and the Pont Neuf,—was. adorned 
with the most splendid productions of 
art, and thrown open to the public as 
their National Gallery. 

«“ Thus acted the French; and the re- 
sult has long since proved the soundness 
of the policy which induced them, with a 
liberality founded on érwe economy, to 
exalt the arts to that high station, from 
which they might advantageously exert 
their influence for the welfare and glory 
of the country. 

“ To this bright example, what a con- 
trast does our own nation afford in the 
humiliating figure which we at this mo- 
ment present. Who, that has a spark of 
national feeling, or of veneration for works 
of genius, but must blush to think of the 
ridicule which now attaches to his coun- 
try in its inability to erect, without blun- 
dering,—even on the meanest scale, —an 
asylum for the Arts; when it is known 
that such has long since been possessed 
in a degree of perfection and splendour 
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-Humiliating as it is to our national 
feelings, we cannot but acknowledge 
the truth and justice of these stric- 
tures. We have not room for a 
further extract, and regret we can- 
not give at length the author’s severe 
remarks on the neglect of architec- 
ture in the Royal Academy, the ludi- 
crous display of the solitary fragment 
of a volute, the only cast which the 
student of architecture is indulged 
with ; and the “‘ meagre, ill-assorted 
library,” open at short intervals: these 
are crying evils, so disgraceful, that we 
hope they have only to excite notice 
and thereby obtain a remedy. We 
have ourselves repeatedly brought be- 
fore our readers the neglect and apa- 
thy with which the architectural sub- 
jects in the annual exhibition are 
treated, and we trust to see a speedy 
and effectual change. 

Our author suggests the British 
Museum as a proper depository for 
the national collection of pictures. 
His reasons are forcible, and deserv- 
ing of great attention ; but it is wor- 
thy of consideration, whether that 
establishment would afford space for 
the addition of so important a branch 
of study. 

But all these considerations are 
minor points, when the greater ques- 
tion of the establishment of a National 
Gallery is brought into consideration. 
It is not the situation,—it is not the 
architect,—it is not the style,—that 
are the primary subjects to be borne 
in mind. The establishment of a Gal- 
lery, on however limited a scale, or 
however confined it may be in its 
operations, is still a national benefit. 
The engineer who discovered the 
powers of the lever, asked for a place 
to set his fulcrum upon; grant him 
but this, and by the aid of the mighty 
instrument which he brings into ac- 
tion, he can move the vastest body : 
even so will the fine arts inevitably 
flourish, and attain to strength and 
stability, by the assistance of even a 
point on which they can firmly take 
their stand. We hail, therefore, the 
National establishment with kindly 
feelings ; and we hope the result will 
not disappoint the expectations of its 
most ardent admirers. 
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Compared to this object the build- 
ing is perhaps a minor consideration. 
The Arts will one day vindicate them- 
selves.. If the habitation allotted to 
them is not worthy of their reception, 
advancement in taste will ensure and 
obtain a better tenement, a palace 
suited to its resplendent inhabitant : 
but, at the same time that we assign 
to the building a secondary station, 
we should blush to witness a struc- 
ture which should be a national dis- 
grace. Let us therefore hope that the 
good sense of the nation will never 
allow the projected building, in the 
prophetic words of our authority, to 
**become a national blunder, which, 
consigned to the fate of our new pa- 
laces, will be erected in one reign, to 
be abandoned in the next.” 


—_@— 
Library of Romance.—Stolen Child, by 
John Galt, Esq. 


THERE are two main defects in 
the fabrication of this story. The 
first, the accumulation of circum- 
stances so improbable, as to place 
them out of the course of events that 
are calculated by their verisimilitude to 
afford delight to the reader. Some 
allowance undoubtedly is always. con- 
ceded to the writers of fiction; but 
the less they make use of it, the more 
they exhibit their power in producing 
effect from the ordinary materials of 
life, the more grateful are we to 
them for not ‘‘o’erstepping the mo- 
desty of nature.”” Secondly, far too 
large a portion of the narrative is oc- 
cupied in the prosecution of the dis- 
covery of the hero’s birth; and in 
tracing it into details that are so cir- 
cumstantial and minute, as to become 
tedious; and, lastly, the interest is 
confined to the events, and does not 
proceed from the characters of the 
persons described. Still the Novel is 
not devoid of some of Mr. Galt’s usual 
talent; but what is true, and what 
fictitious, we really can hardly tell : 
for we find one chapter verbatim the 
same as a chapter in Mr. Galt’s Auto- 
biography. Is the Novel true, and 
the biography fictitious? or is Mr. 
Galt, like Lord Byron, not only the 
author, but the hero, of all his own 
tales? 
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The Fleet Registers: comprising the His- 
tory of Fleet Marriages, and some 
Account of the Parsons and Marriage- 
House. Keepers, with Extracts from 
the Registers: to which are. added 
Notices of the May-Fair, Mint, and 
Savoy Chapels, and an Appendix re- 
latiny to Parochial Registration. By 
John Southernden Burn, Author of 
the History of Parish- Registers. 8vo. 


MR. Burn places in the title page of 
this truly curious volume a passage 
taken from Blackstone, who, speaking 
of the Marriage Act, says, ‘“‘ much 
may be, and much has been, said, both 
for and against this innovation upon 
our ancient laws and constitution.” 
We take leave to differ from even this 
high authority, and think that nothing 
worthy attention can be said for the 
perpetuation of a system which could 
allow of such scenes as Mr. Burn has 
brought to light, and could permit of 
a continuance in the heart of London 
of such unblushing profligacy and 
wickedness. And we further think 
that if there was nothing else to give to 
the name of Yorke a title to the re- 
spect and gratitude of the English 
nation, it would deserve both for the 
service rendered by Lord Hardwicke, 
who carried the Marriage Bill in spite 
of a.very powerful opposition in and 
without doors. 

The question simply was this, Whe- 
ther or no there was to be some cer- 
tain and known form gone through to 
make a valid marriage, and whether 
there should be provided public evi- 
dence to which the issue of a marriage 
might refer whenever it was necessary 
to establish the point of legitimacy. 
It was, in fact, a question whether 
men and women should know with 
certainty whether they were bound in 
the nuptial contract or not, and whe- 
ther their offspring were legitimate or 
not; for it is manifest, from many of 
the extracts produced from these Re- 
gisters, that persons came in disguises, 
or under false names, or refusing to 
give any name, and found a priest 
who, for the paltry reward, would give 
his blessing, and some who would 
even enter in the Registry, such as it 
was, marriages which never took place, 
or antedate them to suit the conve- 
nience of an applicant who was willing 
to pay the fee. Blackstone’s notion, 
that the prevention of such marriages 
was an evil, proceeded from the old 
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notion that a State should direct its 
legislation with a view to promote the 
increase of the people; whereas now it 
is well ascertained that the better ob- 
ject is to increase the means of subsis- 
tence; which population, with its geo- 
metric movement, is but too apt to 
outrun. But we doubt whether the 
Marriage Act is an impediment to the 
increase of population, ahd we are 
sure that the security, the comfort, 
and the happiness of society, are best 
consulted by giving to such an impor- 
tant contract as the nuptial contract, 
both certainty and publicity. 

The allusions to marriages in obscure 
corners by clergymen of ruined cha- 
racters are not infrequent in the novel- 
writers and story-writers in the last 
century. ‘‘ May Fair” will for ever 
be remembered in an affecting story of 
Hawksworth’s. But the Fleet was 
the great scene, first in the chapel, and 
then in rooms fitted up with something 
of the semblance of a chapel, in the 
tavern and other houses situated within 
the Rules. Hither came the wilful, the 
thoughtless, and the already corrupted ; 
and hither was, no doubt, but too often 
drawn unsuspecting innocence and - 
loveliness by the arts of some base se- 
ducer. The following entries show 
what scenes were exhibited : , 


“ June 26, 1744. Nathaniel Gilbert, 
Gent. of St. Andrew’s Holborn, and 
Mary Lupton, at Oddy’s.—N. B. There 
was five or six in company, one amongst 
them seemed to me by his dress and beha- 
viour to be an Irishman. He pretended 
to be some grand officerin the army. He 
the said irish gentleman told me, before I 
saw the woman that was to be married, 
that it was a poor girl agoing to be married 
to a common soldier, but when I come to 
marry them I found myself imposed upon, 
and having a mistrust of some Irish 
roguery, I took upon me to ask what the 
gentleman’s name was, his age, &c. and 
likewise the lady’s name and age? An- 
swer was made me, What was that to me? 
if I did (not) immediately marry them he 
would use me ill; in short, apprehending 
it to be a conspiracy, I found myself 
obliged to marry them in terrorem.—N. B. 
Some material part was omitted.” 

*20 May 1737. John Smith, gent. of 
St. James’s, Westminster, batchelor, and 
Elizabeth Huthall, of St. Giles’s, spin- 
ster, at Wilson’s. By the opinion after 
matrimony, my clerk judged they were. 
both women ; if the person by name John 
Smith be a man, he is a little short thin 
man, not above five foot. After marriage 
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I almost could prove them both women : 
the one was dressed as a man, thin pale 
face and wrinkled chin.”—p. 49. 

“ January 1728-9, 13th. Thomas 
Conden, of St. Margaret’s, Westminster, 
shoemaker, and Mary Jones, spinster, of 
ditto.—N. B. Behaved very indecent and 
rude to all.” 

©1729, June 15. Francis and Sarah, 
that went away in haste; but married.— 
Present, Joshua Lilley. Per John Floud, 
ininister.”” 

“1734, December 15. John Mount- 
ford, of St. Ann’s, Soho, tailor, b. Mary 
Cooper, ditto, sp.; suspected two women, 
no certificate.”—p. 50. 

“Robert Draper, gardiner, and Ann 
Osborne, both of Battersea, married at 
Kit Linerell’s. I gave a certificate, for 
which I had only a quartern of brandy.” 

Sept. 5, 1744. Andrew Mills, gent. 
of the Temple, and Charlotte Gallairdy, 
of St. Mildred, Poultry, at Mr. Boyce’s, 
King’s Head.—N.B. One gentleman 
came first ina merry manner to make a 
bargain with the minister for the mar- 
riage, and immediately came the parties 
themselves disguising their dress by con- 
trivances, particularly buttoning up the 
coat, because the rich waistcoat should 
not be seen,” &c.—p. 63. 

*¢ May 2, 1745. John Harrowson, of 
the Duke man of war, and Susanna Law- 
son, spinster, at Burnford'’s.—This said 
Harrowson swore most bitterly, and was 
pleased to say that he was fully deter- 
mined to kill the minister, &c. that mar- 
ried him.—N.B. He came from Graves- 
end, and was sober.” 

“26 Feb. 1745. Robert , tailor, 
and Margaret , came into my own 
apartment, behaved very rudely, swore 
sadly, obliged me to marry them for what 
they pleased, for fear of my life, late at 
night, by the names above-mentioned.”— 

. 63, 








The parties often refused to tell their 
names, so that no registration could 
possibly take place, and no evidence, 
therefore, be provided for the proof of 
the legitimacy of the offspring : 

“ September the llth, 1745. Edw. 
and Elizabeth ——, were married, 
and would not let me know their names; 
y® man said he was a weaver, and lived in 
Bandy-leg-walk in the Borough.”—p. 46. 

* March the 4th, 1740. William 
and Sarah ——, he dressed in a gold 
waistcoat like an officer, she a beautiful 
young lady with two fine diamond rings, 
and a black high-crown hat, and yery well 
dressed—at Boyce’s.”—p. 48. 

Though one of the clergymen who 
presided on these occasion affects a 
virtuous indignation at the suspicion 
of there being any fraud in the regis- 
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tration, yet there is evidence sufficient 
in these Registers that marriages were 
entered which either never took place, 
or which took place long after the time 
at which the register of them bears 
date. 


“¢ November 5, 1742, was married Ben- 
jamin Richards, of the parish of St, Mar- 
tin in the Fields, batchelor, and Judith 
Lance, ditto, spinster, at the Bull and 
Garter, and gave g. and for an antedate 
to March the 11th the same year, which 
Lilley complied with, and put them in 
his book accordingly, there being a va- 
cancy in the book suitable to the time.” 

“On Tuesday, April the 20th, 1742, 
came a man and woman to the Bull and 
Garter; the man pretended he would 
marry the woman, by which pretence he 
got money to pay for marrying, and to buy 
a ring, but left the woman by herself and 
never returned; upon which J. Lilley 
takes the woman from the Bull and Gar- 
ter to his own house, and gave her a cer- 
tificate as if she had been married to the 
man. The maid, a Welsh girl called 
, brought me a guinea to change, and 
told me the story.”—p. 45. 





We cannot give more of the similar 
entries which Mr. Burn has extracted. 

The Fleet Registers are pocket-books, 
and books of all shapes and sizes. In 
number there are many hundreds, 
whence it may easily be collected how 
immense must be the number of mar- 
riages of which this is the only record 
now existing. Yet the number of 
clergymen, to the honour of the pro- 
fession, was not great, who concerned 
themselves in these transactions, and 
the period of time through which the 
Register extends, is only from 1686 to 
1754. Mr. Burn has collected what 
can now be learned concerning the 
officiating priests and other persons 
whose houses were the scenes of these 
marriages, from very obscure sources 
of information ; and he has also traced 
the history of the great mass of the 
Registers from nearly the time when 
the Marriage Act put an end to such 
shameless proceedings. The substance 
is this : 

One Thomas Owens, who had a 
marriage-house in Fleet-lane, by his 
will in 1775, bequeathed to his wife 
Susan Owens “‘all the books of the 
registry of the Fleet Marriages now in 
my possession.” Susan Owens mar- 
ried a second time to a Mr. Olive or 
Olivi, and about 1783 sold them to 
Mr. Benjamin Panton. In his time 
there was aton-weight of them. Mr. 
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Panton left them to,a daughter. She 
disposed of them in 1813 to Mr. Wil- 
liam Cox, and finally they were bought 
by Government of Mr. Cox in 1821, 
and deposited in the Registry of the 
Consistory Court of London. The ex- 
pense of the purchase was 2601. 6s. 6d. 

Mr. Burn has collected the some- 
what discordant opinions which have 
been delivered respecting the admissi- 
bility of Registers such as these, as 
evidence of the facts recorded in them. 
But, without having any high opinion 
of their value as proving a doubtful 
case, we cannot but admit that, in the 
midst of all the uncertainty and all 
the manifest falsehoods which they 
contain, some of them at least may be 
regarded as credible records of actual 
contracts. As belonging, even in this 
their very impeachable character, to 
that body of contemporary evidence by 
which the genealogy of the English na- 
tion is to be ascertained, we think that 
the Administration of the day deserve 
the thanks of the community for having 
placed them in a secure depository ; 
especially as, among the thoughtless 
persons who took upon themselves the 
silken bond under the blessing of priests 
such as these, are many names which 
belong to the elite of the English na- 
tion, and not a few who are connected 
with hereditary honours. Mr. Burn 
has performed a good service by giving 
to the public the extracts of nobility 
and gentry from these registers, which 
fill from p. 64 to 80 of his work. 
First in the list is the Right Hon. Ed- 
ward Lord Abergavenny (1724); and 
as we proceed, we meet with the Ho- 
nourable John Bourke (1729), the 
Hon. H. Fox and Lady Caroline Le- 
nox (1744), and the Marquis of An- 
nandale, whose marriage with Char- 
lotte Vanlore Venden Bempde, an 
heiress, was celebrated in 1715. 

The Duke of Hamilton’s marriage 
with Miss Gunning (with a curtain 
ring, as it is said), took place at May 
Fair, where a certain Mr. or Dr. Keith 
officiated. The Registers of the mar- 
riage at this Chapel are divided be- 
tween the Church of St. George, Ha- 
nover-square, and the Registry of the 
Bishop of London. Mr. Burn has 
given a page of extracts from this Re- 
gister also, chiefly of persons of dis- 
tinction. 

Mr. Burn has given a good account 
of the May Fair marriages, as well as 
of those in the Mint and the Savoy, of 
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which books purporting to be registers, 


are still in existence. If it were pos- 
sible to obtain similar accounts of the 
obscure Chapels in the country, at 
which clandestine marriages were wont 
to be celebrated, such for instance as 
the Chapel of St. Charles the Martyr 
in the Forest of the Peak in Derby- 
shire, he would add to the obligations 
of those who think it a great point to 
know where to go to seek information 
in points of pedigree ; and next to this, 
to have the more curious information 
which Registers contain, selected from 
amongst the uninteresting or the less 
interesting matter of these documents. 

As a small contribution to such a 
work, we give the following copy of 
the certificate usually granted by the 
minister of the Chapel just mentioned: 

** These are to certify whom it may 
concern, that Jonas Rich and Mary Sat- 
terfit, of the parish of Ecclesfield, were 
canonically married by a lawful license in 
the peculiar and free Church of St. Charles 
in the Peak Forest, upon Tuesday the 
16th day of November, A.D. 1731. 

By Jon. Rose, minist’ 
Officialis et Principalis ibidem.” 

The Incumbent of this obscure 
Chapel said that he lost 100J. a-year 
by the Marriage Act. 

Mr. Burn has appended to the vo- 
lume a draft of a Bill for an improved 
system of Registration, not of mar- 
riages only, but of baptisms and bu- 
rials. It does not, however, propose 
to meet what is the great difficulty in 
the case, the establishing a suitable 
system of Registration for persons who 
are not in communion with the Church 
of England. 


. > 
Traits and Traditions of Portugal ; col- 
lected during a residence in that Coun- 
try. By Miss Pardoe. 2 vols. 


THE Portuguese nation has suffered 
greatly ever since the accession of the 
dynasty of Braganza, and particularly 
during the last thirty years ; but really 
of its moral suffering we think the 
larger portion by far has been inflicted 
by British tourists, and we are sorry 
to say not inconsiderably by the gen-- 
tler sex, of which a member is now 
before us. 

Agentleman, indeed, ofsome dignity, 
was the last who favoured the world 
with what bibliopolists call a pretty 
book ; of which, when placed before a 
Portuguese of distinction, while await- 
ing dinner at a friend’s in London, he 
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thought aloud so strongly, as with 
“lie the first, second,”’ &c. ; “‘ absurd- 
ity,” ‘‘ignorance,” as to alarm his 
host, who ran across the drawing-room 
to whisper to him that the author 
was there. “If he hears me,” said 
the indignant Portuguese, ‘it is not 
my fault, but yours, for putting the 
worthless book, in my hands; but he 
will derive the advantage of rendering 
himself less conspicuously ridiculous.” 
At dinner, author and censor became 
acquainted, and a second edition was 
announced with corrections. 

We lately, rather in sorrow than 
anger, noticed a sketch of Santarem, 
full of faults. With these we can cope, 
but what are we to say when, after 
Mesdames Graham, Baillie, &c. comes 
—in A.D. 1833-4, at the very moment 
when Portugal is disquieted from one 
end to the other, when the tales of the 
hearth which might gladden the heart 
are driven away alternately by con- 
flicting soldiers—father fighting against 
son, and brother against brother,—all 
foreign access denied—‘‘ Traits and 
Traditions of Portugal! ’’ 

Still Traits and Traditions are pleas- 
ing things when collected on the spot 
(as we are told these are) and faithfully 
delineated.—Let us then examine them. 
We try and try again, in vain—We 
will take a few, which seem to be the 
fair author’s favourites. 

“It is a very common thing to meet 
four or five cejas [séges] on the same 
morning, each holding a /ady and gentle- 
man in full dress, and a little wooden tray 
(qu. what sort?] containing a dead infant 
gaily attired in flowers and coloured rib- 
bons. These cejas drive to the monas- 
tery: the occupants alight, remain for a 
time in prayer before the high altar, and 
then quietly taking the child out of the 
tray, they lay it down on the marble pave- 
ment of the chapel wherever they please, 
leaving money beside it to remunerate 
the monks for the trouble of its burial ; 
and so depart without a tear,” &c. “A 
Sriend of owr’s saw as many as six lie on 
the pavement,” &c. 


None else assuredly saw them! 
“Friends” are awkward things for 
inquiring people to trust to in foreign 
countries; and, therefore, supposing 
the whole of this ¢rait to be furnished 
by a friend, we may venture to say, 
without fear of being contradicted, 
that it is utterly without foundation ! 
So, with regard to ‘‘an English Gen- 
tleman,” who received a letter from 
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ladrones [ladraos d’estrada) requiring 
a loan out of money he was about to 
receive at Oporto, which he was sure 
would be and was returned, Why, 
these are claims which are made at 
pleasure (without any idea of return), 
even of the very estafette of Govern- 
ment, with which travellers go for 
safety! What is meant by the coreiro 
who looked on, we cannot say; still 
less why, if such a person were, he 
should translate our ‘‘ word to the 
wise,’’ &c. on the occasion ; the only 
Portuguese words, by the way, we ob- 
serve correctly given, by a young lady 
who readily learned Portuguese. The 
ladrones borrowed often, and never 
broke their faith !! 

Portuguese indolence is illustrated 
by two extraordinary traits: the re- 
mains of a dead dog absolutely re- 
mained a fortnight in the street leading 
to the Adjuda [Ajuda] Palace. We 
are afraid something of the same kind 
might be occasionally found, notwith- 
standing our high civilization, in some 
highway near our Royal Palaces. The 
monks of Batalha, on the invasion of 
the French, it seems, had hidden some 
of their books within the pram of 
their altar, and had not taken them 
down, as far as we can calculate, by 
1826-7! Are these traits of national 
character? Portuguese indolence, both 
truly and falsely, has been well-cari- 
catured fifty times. 

The absurdities of Portuguese Catho- 
licism are illustrated on the authority 
of “a Priest,” and the chief 
points are, that the miserable village 
of Nazareth, on the north-western 
coast, is called ‘‘the Brighton” of Por- 
tugal; why, unless because our Brigh- 
ton Guide would tell Miss P. that its 
site was once a poor village by the sea, 
we know not. Some of the beautiful 
boys selected to enact angels (similar to 
those that dropped the Bible in Queen 
Elizabeth’s lap in Cheapside) were 
missing from the altar in an annual 
procession there, and sought in vain, 
** At length,” said the priest who told 
the story, “in despair I ran into a 
stable, the door of which I saw stand- 
ing open, and there I found the two 
d—d little angels playing at pitch and 
hustle !’? Such is the “‘ Trait” given 
by a young lady from a priest, of a 
thing about as impossible as that they 
should all walk on their heads: the 
curious “‘ Tradition” of Nazarie is neg- 
lected ! ; 
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The “‘ Reliquary” of Alcobaga, that 
kingdom of monasteries, is another 
subject of Miss Pardoe’s humour : her 
melange of holy things might have told, 
though even then badly, in a little 
Portuguese priory, but at the princely 
Alcobaga, whose abbat is a peer some- 
what resembling a Cardinal Wolsey, 
it will notdo. What ‘‘the appearance 
of the property-room of a theatre’”’ may 
be, Miss Pardoe seems to understand 
better than ourselves ; but of this we 
are sure, that no such appearance as 
she describes is to be found in the 
‘Abbey of Alcobaca. She might have 
found some “ Traditions” here : others 
have. 

She should have left the vindima 
alone. There is nothing in Portugal, 
certainly, to fulfil the vintage pictures 
of Rousseauand his Clara; but ‘‘ stunted 
vines, tightly attached to short poles, 
barely two feet in height,’”’ can hardly 
impose an idea of the general vindimi- 
ation of so peculiar a wine country. 
‘For the “ vintagers’”’ we must enter a 
solemn protest against what has never 
been seen by other eyes than her 
own! Can we trust ourselves when 
we read 

«“ The vintagers were there! the rabble 
of the province: many of them half-naked, 
qll of them filthy, and most of them ruffi- 
anly in appearance to the most extreme de- 
gree. And the women were worthy of 
their associates—disgusting, dirty, and 
DRUNKEN! [Patience is exhausted! How- 
ever, let us finish.] The bullock cars 
‘were there also; creaking and groaning as 
the huge beasts moved forward to escape 
the goad of their impatient driver, And 
this was a vintage! ” 


** According to the imagination of 
Miss Pardoe,” should be added; to 
which we shall be so much kinder 
than she is even to her sex, as only to 
remark that the vindimador, though 
working in his always white shirt and 
breeches, presents perhaps one of the 
simplest beings in creation, hastening 
and encouraging his companions with 
an improvisated modinha; that the 
vindimadora has a more gentle simpli- 
-city, is never disgusting, always re- 
markable forcleanliness; anda drunken 
Portuguese woman, of any kind, would 
at least equal a miracle. Our Lady 
of ‘‘ Traits” should also not be igno- 
rant that the huge beasts delight in 
that “‘ creaking and groaning,” which 
- preserves safety by warning approach 
in the narrow rude roads of the coun- 
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try. The annual deportation of dogs 
to prevent them from devouring the 
grapes, &c. escaped her. 

The convent of the Female order of 
La Trappe will, we think, be another 
novelty to every Portuguese, as well 
as ourselves. It is another on-dit. 
These nuns, “as he informed us,” in 
sickness and health taste nothing but 
small quantities of fish and vegetables ; 
all earthly assistance is forbidden even 
in the extreme of disease; they make 
the most delicate sweetmeats for others 
without tasting them, and fine flowers 
for palaces which they can only see on 
their high altar. They are covered by 
a single garment, which is given to them 
on the day of their profession, and never 
replaced ; it is of the coarsest serge, and 
no linen beneath it! They dig their 
graves every day, and sleep on a plank 
strown with ashes, on which they also 
die, with this comforting addition, that 
in the last agonies more ashes with nails 
and flints are added! Their sole gar- 
ment during life becomes their shroud. 

The existing Lady Abbess, it seems, 
told her own tale to Miss Pardoe and 
some companion. She was, it is said, 
the daughter of the Marquis of Tavora, 
executed for the conspiracy against 
King Joseph: at four years of age she 
was conveyed to this convent, where 
she had so lived to eighty years of age, 
and, for aught we know, may live to 
eighty more, without any aid what- 
ever, but her fish and vegetables, the 
exercise of digging her grave, and her 
repose on ashes strewed on a plank; 
her sole serge gurment lasting her, of 
course, all the eighty years, and as many 
more as she may live. Can any Portu- 
guese or other Catholic legend, of any 
place or time, surpass this of A.D. 
1833? We think not. 

lt is really useless to add a word on 
the delicate allegation of alady against 
Dom Miguel, aiready, we should think, 
sufficiently impugned,—of finding no- 
thing good in his royal and noble en- 
tertainments in England but gin, and 
importing a quantity into his own 
country! ‘The man, whatever his po- 
litical accusations, is known to the 
world, as well as his country, to be 
able to ride, fight, bear every fatigue 
that can offer itself to him, except only 
drinking, which he never did, nor does. 
None but the lowest of city labourers, 
or muleteers, and these at acold break 
of day, ever taste agoa ardente, which 
Miss Pardoe’s proficiency in the lan- 
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guage will tell her means gin! The 
sustaining beverage of ordinary labour, 
is well known to be the water cried 
about the streets for their convenience, 
with twice a day a little wine. 

We did really expect, when we 
looked at the title, that some new light 
would be thrown on unhappy Portugal, 
that might interest the other nations 
of Europe in its fate, beyond the inci- 
dents of a most cruel civil war. We 
expected remarkable “‘ Traits” that fre- 
quently present themselves, of the long 
dominion of the Romans; the very 
prevalent marks of that of the Moors, 
and of Portuguese intimacy with In- 
dia, and the distinctive marks of Por- 
tuguese intercourse with the several 
modern nations. We were certain of 
curious and interesting ‘‘ Traditions” 
concerning eight centuries of Portu- 
guese monarchy, as well as customs 
and individuals ; that Miss Pardoe 
had mingled sorrows with those of the 
lovely Inez de Castro at the “‘ Foun- 
tain of Tears,” and pondered over the 
grave of Mary the First; with many 
other things. We have been disap- 
pointed ; and all we shall add isa little 
hint to future tourists in Portugal. 
There is no people more acute than 
the Portuguese, and when they find 
strangers not equally so, and curious 
about trifles while they neglect matters 
of importance, they are delighted to 
fill their budgets with all possible 
trash, to furnish another English histo- 
riette on the abominations of Portugal. 


—_@— 
Lives of the Italian Poets. 
Stebbing. 3 vols. 8vo. 


IT has been said of Italy that it 
contains scarcely a village, however 
unimportant, in which some distin- 
guished individual has not found a 
cradle or a tomb. Other countries 
boast their thousands of great men, 
Italy her tens of thousands; and Poe- 
try, Painting, Sculpture, and Philoso- 
phy, the higher efforts of art and ge- 
nius, elsewhere forced and nurtured, 
seem to have sprung up indigenous in 
her soil, and to have put forth their 
luxuriant shoots with the redundancy 
of a southern clime. 

But although the children of Italy 
have carried off many a prize in every 
department of arts and arms, it is in 
that of Poetry that their brightest gar- 
land has been won. Her heroes and 
politicians ‘‘ gli penetrativi,” as they 
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were styled, her Colonmas and Mac- 
chiavellis, have been at the least equal- 
led in our own times ; but the fountains 
of melody which were opened by Dante, 
Ariosto, Tasso, and Petrarch, and bore 
upon their majestic waves the long 
train who succeeded them, the Abanas 
and the Pharpars of poetic excellence, 
were waters to which, with a few 
splendid exceptions, all other streams 
were but Jordans in comparison. 

Nor was it in degree alone that the 
Poets of Italy surpassed those of the 
transalpine nations. They appear as 
a different race of beings. Many of 
them would have been distinguished 
characters even had they never penned 
a stanza; and on the other hand there 
remain a host of great names, only not 
enumerated among the Poets because 
they stood unrivalled in other capacities. 

It was observed of Pope, we think 
by Mr. Macaulay, that he elevated the 
Poets of England above a mean and 
degrading dependance upon rank and 
wealth. Those of Italy seem never to 
have descended into it; their patrons, 
where they owned any, were Kings 
and Cardinals, who, though fickle and 
even tyrannical in their behaviour, 
were seldom mean ; andif the tributes 
paid to them were worthy of a great 
Poet, it must also be confessed that 
the acknowledgment was for the most 
part worthy of a magnificent Prince. 
The cultivators cf the Tuscan Muse 
enjoyed an exalted rank in society ; 
Princes were proud of being enrolled 
among their number, and to receive 
them as equals at their tables; and 
they were accustomed, with credit to 
themselves and advantage to their 
country, to occupy her highest offices 
both at home and abroad. 

Perhaps the most striking feature in 
the character of the Italian Poets is 
the extraordinary complexion of their 
attachments. Did the Lauras and 
Leonoras of that day really possess 
charms unknown to their fair represen- 
tatives of the present (a supposition 
to which as galantuomini we cannot 
accede) or were their gifted admirers 
endued with a warmth and constancy 
of affection, which not even the exam- 
ple of Waller can bring down to the 
level of our transalpine comprehen- 
sions? Mr. Stebbing clearly points 
out, we think, the reality of the attach- 
ment ; although it was perhaps a little 
heightened for poetic effect, and owes 
something of its singularity to time. 
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But, notwithstanding the glare and 
glitter of the state of society in Italy, 
it seems to have rested upon no secure 
basis, and even in its most palmy state 
may be traced the germs of its subse- 
quent destruction. 

The horrible vices of the Italian 
princes, and the unrestrained licen- 
tiousness of their courts, licentiousness 
in which the poets largely participa- 
ted, favourable perhaps to the develop- 
ment of genius, were even then pro- 
ducing their natural and invariable 
effects. Not only was state divided 
against state, and house against house, 
and the fair face of Italy disfigured by 
eruel and intestine broils, but, more 
deadly than all, ' ; 

——szvior armis 
Luxuria incubuit, victumque ulciscitur 
orbem. 

The vices of the northern nations 
might, indeed, like their virtues, have 
been forced, but those of Italy sprang 
up spontaneously ; nor was the line 
which separated in ancient Greece the 
Enspondi from the Ecspondi more dis- 
tinctly drawn than that which distin- 
guished the vices of Italy from those 
of the rest of Europe. 

In this state of moral degradation, 
it must be confessed, as we have said, 
that the poets largely participated, nor 
had they the excuse of ignorance for 
their compliance in their writings; 
and at the conclusions of many of their 
lives, are found ample proofs that want 
of knowledge had not led them astray : 
but when Popes and Cardinals were 
proficients, not in Christian virtue, but 
in the most detestable and disgusting 
vices, what could be expected from lay 
princes? what from their courtiers 
and subjects? 

The false spirit of popery bestrode 
the land like a nightmare, crippling 
its energies and poisoning the very 
fountain of its vitality, until, in our 
own day, the whole fabric of society, 
prince and peasant, priest and layman, 
were plunged into one mass of ignor- 
ance and ruin. 

Richly has Papal Rome earned the 
desolation wherewith she is now visit- 
ed; she was deaf to loud alaram bells 
that were rung in her very ears, nor 
did she cease until she had scattered 
the poison of her doctrines even over 
the fairest portions of Europe. 

But to return to our subject : there is 
one benefit for which we are indebted to 
some of those whose writings and bio- 
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graphy are universally felt, though per- 
haps less generally acknowledged—the 
recovery and preservation of the an- 
cient classic authors. In this pursuit, 
Petrarch and Boccacio especially and 
happily distinguished themselves.— 
When we lament the lost decades of 
Livy, and treatises of Cieero, let us 
remember to whose exertions we owe 
those which we possess. 

Italy, that is Italian literature, has 
no reason to complain of England ; 
the works of her poets are found upon 
the shelves of every English library, 
and those who have neglected to read, 
at least pay them the homage of being 
ashamed of it. 

Should any of our readegs desire to 
possess in a convenient form the poetry 
of Italy, they cannot do better than 
procure ‘‘ I Quattro Poeti,”’ printed at 
Paris in 8vo. which, beyond the pro- 
mnise of its title, contains not only the 
greater but the lesser poets. 


~—p—. 
THE ANNUALS ror 1834. 
The Keepsake. 


AFTER the first appearance of the 
‘Forget Me Not,’ ‘ Literary Souvenir,’ 
‘ Friendship’s Offering,’ and some 
others of a certain standard of porta- 
bility and cost, which, by their beauty 
and cheapness, attracted the attention 
of purchasers to a wonderful extent, 
the ‘ Keepsake,’ as if determined on 
eclipsing all its predecessors, at once 
came forth in a more costly garb, 
assumed an aristocratic air, and gave 
a new impulse to a species of lite- 
rature which had been admired and 
patronized for its beauty, but which 
was now to astonish by its graphic 
splendor and literary ton. As the 
Forget Me Not was the first of the 
family of ‘ Annuals,’ so the Keepsake 
in its turn gave the lead to another 
class of a more expensive, but cer- 
tainly of a more splendid character ; 
and perhaps better calculated for the 
drawing rooms of the noble, or the 
boudoir of the lady of fashion. 

That the Keepsake still maintains 
its ascendancy over all its compeers, 
in its aristocratic connexions, a mere 
reference to the lists of its noble con- 
tributors will show ; but whether its 
matter surpasses its more plebeian 
competitors, we have some hesitation 
in pronouncing. Amongst the titled 
personages we have my Lords Co- 
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nyngham, Morpeth, Mahon, Holland, 
Dover, and Nugent ; Countesses Mor- 
ley and Blessington ; Ladies E. Stuart, 
Wortley, and Isabella St. John; Sir 
W. Somerville, Sir E. Brydges, Sir 
C. H. Williams, and Sir Aubrey de 
Vere ; besides ‘ Honourables’ and 
*M.P.’s in abundance. Of the tales 
and other prose compositions, we ob- 
serve none of any remarkable interest ; 
or even superior to the style and man- 
ner of the ordinary novels of the day. 
‘The Sandman,’ translated from the 
German by Lord Conynghan, is full 
of squeamish novel-like sensibility ; 
and ‘the Mortal Immortal,’ by the 
author of Frankenstein, is a tissue of 
monstrous and appalling impossibili- 
ties. ‘First Affections,’ ‘Love is the 
best physician,’ &c. are of a stamp 
which the titles themselves must be- 
tray. ‘The widowed Bride,’ by 
Sheridan Knowles, and ‘the unin- 
habited Villa,’ a Sicilian tale, by E. D. 
Baynes, have, however, sufficient inte- 
rest to repay the perusal: but we have 
not space for an abstract. 

Some of the poetical effusions we 
have read with much pleasure, and 
there are some pieces of which aris- 
tocracy itself may be proud; par- 
ticularly ‘the three Guests,’ by Lord 
Morpeth, ‘I think of thee,’ by Lady 
Blessington, and ‘My Native Spot, 
by Lord Dover; the last of which we 
cannot resist the temptation of ex- 
tracting. 


“‘ My native spot, my native spot, 
Where first I saw the day; 

Oh! ne’er through life to be forgot, 
Where’er my footsteps stray. 


Where first I knew a mother’s love, 
And felt a mother’s kiss ; 

And day dreams of the future strove 
With childhood’s present bliss. 


Alas! the present faded fast, 
The future never came; 

And life is but a wither’d waste, 
And joy is but a name. 


Yet midst the wreck of hopes o’ercast, 
The weight of worldly ills, 

With mournful pleasure still the past 
My aching bosom fills. 


There’s nougbt maturer age can find 
To equal those bright hours, 

When the sunshine of the opening mind, 
Deck’d coming life with flowers. 


Each happy scene returns to view, 
The loved, the dead, are there, 

All gilded with the brilliant hue 
Which childhood bade them wear. 
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My thoughts yet dwell on each lov'd 


haunt, : 

Beside each favourite tree, 

The verdant path, the grassy mount, 

An universe to me. 

These speak of years of innocence, 

Of many a sportive game, 

Of schemes of youthful confidence, 

And airy plans of fame. 

Now vanish’d all—the sports have fled, 

Ambition and her train 
No more excite this wearied head, 

The lov’d are wept in vain, 

Yet still my native spot is dear, 

When memory bids it rise ; 
Still hallow’d with a heartfelt tear, 

Still chronicled with sighs.” 

The embellishments, of which the 
letter-press is chiefly illustrative, are 
fifteen in number; and when we say 
that they are no way inferior to their 
predecessors, and that Heath, Rolls, 
Goodyear, Wallis, Cousen, and other 
distinguished artists have executed 
them in their best manner, it is per- 
haps the highest compliment we can 
bestow. ‘Sappho,’ engraved by Engle- 
heart, from a painting by Howard, 
‘First Affections,’ by Heath, from 
Parris, ‘the Palace of La Belle Ga- 
brielle on the Seine,’ by Miller, from 
Turner, and‘ Love is the best Phy- 
sician,’ by Goodyear, from Destouches, 
—are exquisitely finished productions, 
and themselves almost worth the price 
of the volume. 





Heath’s Picturesque Annual. 

The drawings with which this ele- 
gant volume is embellished are from 
the pencil of Stanfield—and the letter- 
press descriptions accompanying the 
engravings, from the pen of Leitch 
Ritchie, who is well known as the 
author of ‘‘ Romance of French His- 
tory,’”’ Turner’s ‘‘ Annual Tour,” &c. 
This is the third volume, we believe, 
of the series, and consists of travelling 
sketches on the sea-coast of France; 
principally in Picardy and Normandy. 
In the route which our travellers have 
taken there can be little that is new. 
The whole country has been traversed 
in every direction, and the scenes have 
been frequently described; but still 
the editor has contrived to intersperse 
his narrative with numerous anecdotes 
and reflexions, which, by a judicious 
writer may be as varied as the human 
countenance; and though the facts 
recited may not be new, the manner 
of relating them may be original, and 
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consequently be the means of con- 
ducing to gratification and amusement. 
The writer has thus contrived to in- 
tersperse his descriptions and “ travel- 
ling sketches,” as he entitles the 
volume, with many curious and in- 
teresting narratives connected with 
the early history or local antiquities of 
the places which are the subject of 
Stanfield’s pencil; we observe, how- 
ever, that he has discontinued the 
system of embodying the monstrous 
legends current amongst the illiterate 
peasantry of all nations; and we 
notice this with satisfaction, because 
we had reason last year to point out 
some of the absurd crudities in which 
the writer appeared to have indulged. 

The embellishments, however, must 
always from the most attractive fea- 
tures of the works which come under 
the denomination of ‘Annuals,’ and 
we shall therefore proceed to notice 
them. 

Thefrontispiece is a view of ‘ Dieppe,’ 
from the sea, engraved by Miller. 
The frowning rocks, surmounted by 
the castle of Dieppe, and the distant 
view of this antique town, with the 
foaming waves and murky sky, alto- 
gether present a very interesting and 
romantic picture. There is also another 
view of the old chateau, engraved by 
Lewis, with a distant prospect of the 
surrounding country. The receding 
hills and lowering sky have a pleasing 
and romantic effect. Of the church 
of St. Jacques at Dieppe, a venerable 
edifice, associated with many antiqua- 
rian recollections, a drawing would 
have been worthy the pencil of the 
artist, and even more acceptable than 
the two we have noticed. Here all 
the curious religious customs of days 
gone by are preserved in recollection, 
and numerous mementos are still in 
existence. This church was for a long 
period the scene of a religious farce, 
which assimilated to the ancient mys- 
teries of the middle age. It was called 
the ceremony of the Confrérie de la 
mi-Aoat—being annually performed 
on the 15th day of that month ; but it 
appears not to have been performed 
since the bombardment of Dieppe by 
the English in 1694, when, it is said, 
the machinery necessary to the per- 
formance was destroyed. Mr. Ritchie 
has noticed this curious ceremony at 
some length. We quote his own 
words. 
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«“ A young girl of the place—the pret- 
tiest and most demure, no doubt, in all 
Dieppe—sustained the character of the 
Holy Virgin, and was carried to the 
church, amidst the lamentations of the 
inhabitants, laid out in a bier. As the 
procession entered the door, and passed 
along the nave, the service of the mass 
begun ; and when this was abont halfway, 
something was observed to stir on a glory 
which hung suspended from the vault of 
the choir, and which now seemed agitated 
by the lofty swell of the music proclaim- 
ing to the worshippers the actual presence 
of their God. 

“ Two small white spectral forms de- 
tached themselves from the glory, which 
now swung free under the vault; and, as 
they descended in that dim religious light, 
it was seen that they were angels of 
pasteboard. They hovered about the 
tomb of the virgin, and straightway the 
virgin arose—not alas the lovely Dieppais, 
who was scarcely yet fledged for heaven, 
but a locum tenens like herself, a shadow 
of a shade, formed of silk and paper, that 
was carried away into the bosom of celes- 
tial glory, and delivered into the arms of 
an old man with a white beard, the re- 
presentation of God the Father. 

* At this period of the mystery, the 
expectation of the people seemed to be 
wrought up to the very highest. A loud 
and greedy murmur ran through the crowd, 
resembling the sound by which the refined 
audience of an English theatre, express 
their desire that the music should com- 
mence. At length another stir took 
place below; and the holiness of the 
place and of the spectacle was not enough 
to repress the general plaudits with which 
was hailed the appearance of a being 
whose nature we know not, but whose 
name was Grimpe-salais. Awakened 
from the dead at the intercession of the 
Virgin, he sprang to his feet, and stared 
around. Then, as the nature of the 
miracle broke upon his senses, delivering 
himself up to transports of joy, he leaped, 
danced, clapped his hands, and finally 
climbed up by the ornaments of the choir, 
till he reached the glory at the top, where 
he jumped one moment upon the should- 
ers of the Eternal Father, and the next 
peeped down upon the people from be- 
tween his legs. The holy rapture of the 
spectators was unbounded. They bel- 
lowed with admiration ; and the ceremony 
concluded with.shouts of laughter, and 
cries of ‘ Well done, Grimpe-salais.’ ” 

A view of the ‘Ramparts of St. 
Malo,’ engraved by Wallis, forms a 
very pretty vignette. These fortifica- 
tions were built in the years 1708, 
1714 and 1721, at the expence of the 
inhabitants, but at that period their 
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coffers were filled from Mexico and 
Peru. At present, however, from the 
reduced state of trade,—their principal 
traffic being with Jersey and Guernsey 
—their commerce scarcely defrays the 
expense of keeping the fortifications in 
repair. 

“‘ There can be nothing so odd, and at 
the same time so stern and warlike, (says 
the editor) as the appearance presented 
by St. Malo. It is a rock bristled over 
with walls and fortifications, which, when 
the tide is in, are connected with the 
main only by a long and narrow neck of 
land.” 

St Malo, however, has presented 
some interesting features to our artist, 
for he has favoured us with four views, 
independently of the vignette. The 
first is a sea view of the town at the 
Point des Moulins, engraved by Fisher. 
There is nothing of interest in the 
picture, and the subject was scarcely 
worthy the elaborate finish which the 
artist has bestowed upon it. Twoold 
mills form the foreground; and the 
rest of the view is nearly made up of 
sea and sky. The view of St. Malo, 
on the entrance to the town, from the 
sea-shore, engraved by Allen, is, how- 
ever, a truly interesting picture. The 
ramparts on the left, the shipping and 
boats on the right, and the numerous 
groups of men and women on the pier 
and the sea shore, all busily occupied, 
present a very picturesque and pleasing 
tout-ensemble. The ‘ Harbour of St. 
Malo’ by Floyd, possesses less in- 
terest ; and is much inferior in execu- 
tion. The distant view of St. Malo, 
by Wallis, has nothing to recommend 
it but the exquisite skill and effect 
with which it is engraved. 

There are four views of Mont St. 
Michel; the first a distant one from 
the heights of the Avranches, engraved 
by Jeavons, which has a very romantic 
and picturesque effect ; the second is 
a view from the sands, engraved by 
Wallis; the third is a nearer view 
from the northwest, by Wallis; and 
the fourth is a representation of the 
interior of the fort, by Miller. Some 
interesting details, connected with the 
history and localities of this celebrated 
and romantic part of France, accom- 
pany the engravings. There are also 
views of Calais, Abbeville, Eu, Treport, 
Fecamp, Rocks of Etretat, Havre, 
Honfleur, and Caen, on which the 
engravers have bestowed the most 
elaborate workmanship, and the burin 
has in no small degree added to the 
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powers of the pencil, and aided the 
skill of the eminent artist whose name 
they bear. 


Friendship’s Offering and Winter’s 
Wreath. 
‘‘Friendship’s Offering” still con- 
tinues to maintain its character for 
diversity of subjects. There are many 
pleasing compositions, in prose and 
verse,—the productions of some of the 
most attractive writers of the day. 
We observe with pleasure the names 
of Coleridge, Ritchie, Hon. Mrs. Nor- 
ton, Miss Mitford, Mrs. Moodie, and 
others, with whose writings the 
reading public is familiar. ‘ My 
First Love,’ a tale by Ritchie, is full 
of wild pathos and feeling ; ‘ the Lady 
and the Moor,’ an Andalusian legend 
by the author of ‘ the New Gil Blas,’ 
possesses considerable interest. ‘ Lady 
Blanche,’ a tale by Sarah Strickney, 
is a romantic sketch; ‘ Donna Fran- 
cisca,’ by the Rev. C. B. Tayler, is a 
kind of historical sketch from the 
History of the Reformation in Spain ; 
and the ‘Lad of Genius,’ is a good 
humoured but satirical sketch of a 
young aspirant for poetical and literary 
fame. Our limits do not permit us to 
extract a prose tale entire; we shall 
therefore content ourselves with ex- 
tracting the following poetic effusions. 
The first is from the pen of Mr. 
Tho. Pringle, the editor we believe of 
Friendship’s Offering, and is a very 
harmonious specimen of dactylic com- 
position. 
Oh, maid of the Tweed, wilt thou travel with me, 
To the wilds of South Africa, far o'er the sea. 
Where the blue mountains tow’'r in the beautiful 
Hung pen with huge forests, all hoary with time, 
I'll build thee a cabin beside the clear fount, 
Where it leaps into light from the heart of the 
mount, {meads, 


Ere yet its young footsteps have found the fair 
Where ’mid the tall lilies the antelope feeds. 


Our home, like a bee-hive, shall stand by the wood, 
Where the lory and turtle-dove nurse their young 
rood, [wings, 
And the golden-plumed paroquet waves his bright 
From the bough where the green monkey gambols 
and swings; 
With the high rocks behind us, the valley before, 
The hills on each side with our flocksspeckled o'er, 
And the far sweeping river oft glancing between, 
With the heifers reciined on its margins of green. 


There, rich in the wealth which a bountiful soil 
Pours forth to repay the glad husbandman's toil; 
Content with the present, at peace with the past, 
No cioud on the future our joys to o’ercast ; 
Like our brave Scottish sires in the blythe olden 
day, [wax gray ; 
The heast we'll keep young though the tempies 
While love’s olive plants round our table shall 


rise— 
Engrafted with hopes that bear fruit in theskies. 
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The Mountaineer’s Return is-also a 
pleasing specimen of lyric versification. 

*t Back, back, to the hills, 

Where the wild deer is bounding ; 

To the forests and glens, 

Where the blue streams are sounding ; 

No more of the city— 

No more of the plain— 

Oh, welcome the breath of 

The mountains again ! 


I have sighed, I have pined 
For my own mountain-home, 
Till hope died within me— 

I come! now I come! 

Oh bitter is exile 

Where mourning is vain, 
But it doubles the transport 
Of meeting again. 

I come !—And oh, chide not 
The absent so long, 

If his spirit, uncaged, 

Spread its pinions in song! 
It hath burst from its prison— 
Hath broken its chain— 
Now welcome the free wilds 
And mountains again!” 


There are several little productions 
of Coleridge,—some of them entitled 
* Fragments from the Wreck of Me- 
mory,’ or portions of poems composed 
in early manhood; but his English 
hexameters are certainly not suited 
to an English ear. The attempt has 
been frequently made, and always 
failed; for every one who has been 
accustomed to read Latin verse ac- 
cording to the rules of quantity, must 
at once perceive the utter impossibility 
of adopting those rules to a language, 
whose prosodical structure is totally 
unadapted to it. We extract the two 
following specimens as some proof of 
our position. To quote more would 
only be tedious. 


THE HOMERIC HEXAMETER DESCRIBED AND 
EXEMPLIFIED. 
* STRONGLY it bears us along in swelling 
and limitless billows, 
Nothing before and nothing behind but 
the sky and the ocean.” 


THE OVIDIAN ELEGIAC METRE DESCRIBED 
AND EXEMPLIFIED. 
“In the hexameter rises the fountain’s 
silvery column ; . 
In the pentameter aye falling in melody 
back.” 


The embellishments may be said to 
be rather inferior in interest, though 
perhaps not in execution to their pre- 
decessors. We observe nothing of 
striking beauty. The most pleasing 
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ones, according to our taste, are ‘ The 
Devotee,’ from a drawing by J. M. 
Moore, which forms the frontispiece ; 
‘The Lady Isabel,’ from Parris; and 
‘The Albanian,’ from Purser, all en- 
graved in Finden’s best manner, 





Forget Me Not. By F. Shoberl. 

This parent of the Annuals—a race 
which owes its first existence to the 
enterprising spirit of Mr. Ackermann, 
assisted by the literary and active aid 
of the present editor—still continues 
to maintain its pristine character. 
For variety of matter and beauty of 
embellishments it yields to none of its 
competitors of the same rank ; and if 
we consider the reasonableness of 
price for which the volume is sold, we 
cannot wonder at the extensive patron- 
age which we understand it still con- 
tinues to command. Among the list 
of contributors will be found many of 
the most respectable grade in litera- 
ture, and though not so patrician in 
name as those of the ‘ Keepsake,’ their 
productions at least are of equal rank. 


* Among them (says the Editor) may 
be mentioned the late Sir Walter Scott, 
Mrs. Gore the elegant authoress of Hun- 
garian Tales, and other works of imagi- 
nation; T. K. Hervey, whose poetical 
reputation could not be heightened by 
any eulogium from us; R. R. Madden, 
the Eastern traveller; the Hon. Mrs. 
Norton; S. Ferguson; and the author of 
Chartley. To Allan Cunningham, only 
one of whose compositions had yet ap- 
peared in our work, we are indebted for 
a powerfully written sketch of an event 
in the life of Hamilton of Bothwellhaugh, 
the murderer of the Regent Murray; 
and we have received the usual assistance 
from the pens of Miss Lawrance, Miss 
Mitford, Mrs, Howitt, Mrs. Abdy; the 
Old Sailor, the Ettrick Shepherd, H. F, 
Chorley, Colonel Stone, John Bird, 
Henry D. Inglis, N. Michell, and last, 
though not least, the valued contributor 
of « Count Vladimir” and “ Chains of the 
Heart.” 


Among the collection of prose con- 
tributions, there are some very in- 
teresting tales of an historical character, 
which are admirably well told. Among 
these may be ranked the “ Great 
Balas Ruby,” a tale of the reign of 
Edward the Third, by Miss Lawrance, 
author of ‘London in the Olden 
Time ;’ ‘ Hamilton’s. Revenge,’ by 
Allan Cunningham; ‘the Wife,’ a 
tale of the Tyrol, founded on fact,. by 
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Hi. D. Inglis, esq.; ‘the Great Belt ;’ 
‘Chains of the Heart,’ &c. There 
are also some amusing stories, par- 
ticularly one by Miss Mitford, entitled 
‘The Will;’ another by W. L. Stone, 
esq. called ‘ The Skeleton Hand ;’ and 
athird by S. Ferguson, esq. named 
‘The Bridge of Tenachelle.’ 

Of the poetical pieces there is little 
to admire; and we observe nothing 
worthy of perusal, if we except the 
fragment entitled ‘The South Sea 
Islands,’ by the Editor—the only pro- 
duction from his pen, a circumstance 
which we cannot but regret. 

Of the embellishments, eleven in 
number, the gems of the collection are 
‘Hamilton’s Revenge,’ engraved by 
Davenport, from a drawing by Frank- 
lin; ‘Cupid caught tripping,’ by the 
same artist, from Davis; ‘ Victoria,’ 
by Rolls, from Richter ; and ‘ Scottish 
Haymakers,’ by Mitchell, from apaint- 
ing by Kidd; the last of which is 
accompanied by a short and agreeable 
story from the pen of the Ettrick 
Shepherd. 





The Literary Souvenir. 
Alaric A. Watts. 
In the literary productions of Mr. 
Watts, there is always an air of gen- 
tility and a refinement of taste, which 
has naturally accustomed us to expect 
from him something superior to the 
common standard of bibliographical 
craft. In dignity of style and strength 
of expression he may be said to assi- 
milate to Johnson in prose; and with 
some of his lyrical effusions we have 
been so captivated as to consider them 
only second to those of Moore. With 
these impressions, we naturally formed 
the highest expectations of the Literary 
Souvenir, not doubting but that it 
would be adorned with some of the 
poetic gems of the editor’s own prolific 
brain; but in this we have been woe- 
fully disappointed. He has not con- 
descended to favour ‘us with even one 
single stanza, if we except ‘ The Sister 
of Charity,’ which has already ap- 
peared in his ‘ Lyrics of the Heart.’ 
This omission we suspect to be the 
result of downright idleness, andrather 
disrespectful to his numerous subscri- 
bers—many of whom, we believe, are 
induced to patronize the work solely 
on account of the poetical talent of 
the editor. It is not enough to depend 
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entirely on the bijouteries of occasional 
contributors, nor to be altogether sa- 
tisfied with such unmusical stanzas as 
those of ‘ Parrhasius,’ by N. P. Willis, 
or even the octosyllabic quatraines of 
Mrs. Howitt, (a few of which we 
quote,) who appears to have forgot 
that the ballad style of the seventeenth 
century was exploded by the poetic 
refinement of the eighteenth. 


*« Among green, pleasant meadows, 
All in a grove so wild, 

Was set a marble image 
Of the virgin and the child,” &c. 


* Oft sate his mother by him, 
Among the shadows dim, 

And told how the Lord Jesus 
Was once a child like him,” &c. 


«¢ And thus he spake in dying; 
Oh, mother dear, I see 

The beautiful child Jesus, 
4 coming down to me.” &ce. 


As Mr. Watts, however, has an- 
nounced his intention of commencing 
an entirely new series of the work 
with the ensuing volume, and of 
availing himself at the same time of 
such improvements in its plan and 
arrangement as past experience has 
suggested, he has doubtless reserved 
his literary strength for future opera- 
tions. But we are sure that Mr. 
Watts, had he ransacked his drawers, 
would have found no difficulty in 
bringing to light a few of those fugitive 
morceaux, which emanated from his 
early pen, ‘ when Music, heavenly 
maid,’ aided by the god of the tender 
flame, first inspired his youthful plume. 
In the Heliconian regions of ‘‘ Crump. 
sale Lodge,” near Manchester, (a 
rather unclassical name, by the by) 
the youthful bard was wont to sing 
his tender loves ; and ere his twentieth 
year had run its course, he informs 
Urbanus that he ‘intends to send 
forth on their venturous way the pri- 
mitiz of his Muse.” As we are not 
aware that these ‘ primitie’ ever saw 
the light, we suggest that they might 
form excellent adaptations to many of 
the fanciful productions of the pencil 
and the burin. There are some now 
before us, accidentally selected from 
our literary heaps, which have all the 
raciness and vigour of strong poetic 
feeling, without those rhythmical vio-. 
lations to which most juvenile versi- 
fiers are liable. We have, for instance, 
a sonnet written at Boulogne, in 1316, 
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addressed “‘ To an amiable young lady 

in affliction,’ beginning with 

“Sweet mourner, learn life’s transient ills 
to bear,” 


which might accompany the ‘ portrait 
of alady ’ inamelancholy attitude ; and 
the following stanzas, addressed to the 
lyrist’s early love—his dear ‘ Emity,’ 
in 1817, mightbe adapted to any pretty, 
haughty-looking young lady, whose 
portrait may happen to be in Mr. 
Watts’s possession. We are not aware 
that they have ever been in print. 


And could’st thou then believe the tale, 
A darkly envious mind had framed ?— 
Did no one pitying thought prevail, 
And plead for him so falsely blamed ? 
And has the Muse at friendship’s shrine 
Offered her tribute all in vain ?— 
And must the wreath thou bad’st me 
twine, 
Be doom’d to share its Minstrel’s stain ? 


Ah! surely yes !—for they who deem 
The heart that woke those lays untrue; 

Will doubtless—whatsoe’er the theme— 
*Count it as false, and guileful too! 

Tho’ many a grief hath wrung my heart, 
And disappointment been my lot ; 

I ne’er have felt so keen the dart !— 
Nor fared thus—worse than if forgot! 


The sunshine of my youthful days 
Hath been th’ approof of soul sincere; 
But if denied such cheering rays, 
There’s nought I'd wish to live for here. 


Refuse not then this simple pray’r,— 
All I have ever asked of thee,— 

If in that breast, so good and fair, 
There still remains a thought of me; 


Believe that I am what I seem, 
Foe to deceit—ungrateful never ! 
Yet, if I share not thy esteem, 
Oh! let me be forgot—for ever ! 


Among the prose contributions of 
the Souvenir, there are some articles 
of surpassing interest. ‘ Aloff and 
Hennika,’ a legend of the North, by 
W. Howitt, is fall of heart-stirring 
events—clothed in eloquent diction. 
‘ The Raven’s Nest,’ by the author of 
the ‘Collegians,’ (an Irish story 
connected with. the early feuds of the 
Earls of Kildare and the Geraldines 
of the county of Munster,) is full of 
chivalric interest. ‘ Mary Hamilton,’ 
‘ Grace Kevin,’ and ‘ Allan M’Tavish’s 
Fishing,’ are pleasant stories very 
agreeably told. ‘The Old Man of the 
Mountain’ is also a tale of romantic 
interest, connected with the third cru- 
sade to the Holy Land, 
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The embellishments are ten in num- 
ber, most of them of a-very pleasing 
character. ‘ The Contrast,’ engraved 
by Wright, from.a painting by Light- 
foot, which forms the frontispiece, 
presents the portraits of sisters,—two 
very agreeable and pretty young ladies, 
= a like in heart—in sympathy—in 

ove— 

In outward form how different.” 

‘ Hawking,’ by Greatbatch, from Cat- 
termole, is not to our taste; the 
drawing appears to have been un- 
finished, and the chiar’- oscuro, is 
too strongly contrasted. ‘ The Austrian 
Pilgrims,’ by Allan, from Lewis, is a 
remarkably well-grouped picture—thé 
figures and the back-ground being 
in wonderful keeping ; and the artist 
has not failed to do the subject justice. 
‘The Fisher Children,’ engraved by 
Outrim, from a painting by Col- 
lins, and stated to be portraits of 
Lord Dovor’s children, is a perfect 
gem. ‘St. Michael’s Mount, Corn- 
wall,’ ‘The Fisher’s Wife,’ ‘ The 
Departure for Waterloo,’ and ‘The 
Oriental Letter,’ may all be consi- 
dered as ‘ pearls of price.’ They are 
chastely designed compositions, most 
elaborately executed. 





The New Year’s Gift and Juvenile Sou- 
venir. Edited by Mrs. Alaric Watts. 


We scarcely need inform our rea- 
ders, that the fair authoress is the ac- 
complished wife of the editor of the 
Literary Souvenir; and that the pre- 
sent work, though bearing many of 
the characteristics of its more costly 
partner, is intended, as its name ex- 
presses, for the juvenile portion of the 
community ; and perhaps a more gen- 
teel or agreeable little gift cannot be 
presented by one school-fellow. to an- 
other, at the approaching season of 
general festivity, than the one before 
us. There are many amusing and 
pleasantly told stories, of a character 
suited to the intellectual calibre of 
youthful minds. There are also nine 
highly finished engravings, which as 
mere pictures are worth the cost of 
the volume. ‘ The Sketch. Book,’ 
from a design by Stone, which 
forms the frontispiece ; ‘The Norman 
Pilgrims,’ from Lewis; ‘The Bird’s 
Nest,’ from Colin; ‘The Fisher Boy,’ 
from Rogers; ‘The French School- 
master,’ from Beaume; and ‘The 
Huguenot Exiles,’ from the same, are 
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all from the burin of. Greatbach ; and 
for beauty of execution, and delicacy 
of finish, they may vie with many of 
their more costly rivals. 





The Comic Offering. 


Miss Louisa Henrietta Sheridan, the 
high-priestess of the quizzing god, 
the votary of Momus, and the proto- 
type of ‘“‘ Laughter holding both his 
sides,” is again in the field of comic 
humour, appropriately: dedicating her 
melange of literary: mirth ‘‘to the 
ladies. of Great Britain;’’: and to 
their patronage and attention we 
therefore consign the volume, as it 
would be: impossible for us to illus- 
trate the wit and humour of the va- 
rious subjects, without the engravings 
to accompany them. 


—_-— 

Memoirs of Marshal Ney, published by 
his Family. Portrait, Maps, and 
Plans. 2 vols. Pp. 408, 430. 


AS Ney may be said to have stood 
alone in the whole French army, dis- 
tinguished from all its other heroes of 
the Empire ;: so is the present collec- 
tion of facts and documents equally 
distinct from the numerous French 
Memoires pour servir al’ Histoire which 
have appeared, in many respects, ws- 
que ad nauseam. Though not affecting 
military history in the professional 
sense, here is much that powerfully 
contributes to it, particularly in the 
tactics and staff economy of Ney; and 
though his personal history is written 
quite con amore, yet is there a delight- 
ful air of truth about it; it will form, 


‘«« A column in the melancholy waste.” 


Michael Ney was born at Sarre 
Louis, on the border of German Lor- 
raine, on the 10th of Jan. 1769. His 
father had been a soldier, and was 
then exercising the trade of cooper. 
Young Michael had the rudiments of 
education in common with his towns- 
men, from Augustine friars; and was 
then placed in the office of a notary as 
a means of extricating him from the 
poverty of his father’s trade, and next 
as a superintendant of a public work. 
Eis brother had already become a sol- 
dier, contrary to his father’s wishes, 
and he aspired to the same career. His 
characteristics in infancy, were a tur- 
bulence displayed in placing himself at 
the head of his schoolfellows on sup- 
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posed wrongs, and affection towards 
his parents ; in adolescence he became 
attentive to business ; but all gave way 
to his predilection for military pur- 
suits, and at eighteen years of age he 
enlisted in a regiment, afterwards the 
4th Hussars, quartered at Mentz. He 
joined it with lacerated heart and 
feet—the one from the parting: with 
his parents, the other from his shoes 
not bearing the long journey on 
foot. There are philosophers who 
would trace in this the germ of his 
moral and physical impulse in the 
command of armies. He soon be- 
came both a favourite and distinguish- 
ed person in his corps; his prominent 
talents obtained for him a subordinate 
appointment on the regimental staff. 

Fondness for the subject has here led 
the narrators to diverge from Ney’s 
history, in thirty pages of anecdotes 
of bravery, justice, and adventure, 
that occurred during his after life. 
These pages (vol. I. 6 to 36) however, 
furnish agreeable instruction for every 
commander and soldier of any future 
army, in every possible relation. Of 
these anecdotes we shall mention 
one, because it is of-the:few facts 
that form the true history of courage. 
Ney was asked if he had-ever been 
afraid ? He answered, ‘‘ He had never 
had leisure for it.”” Another, because 
it is a useful military caution agaiiist 
a too obsequious candidate for patron- 
age. Ney, after several vain attempts, 
forced on Bonaparte the required pro- 
motion of an officer for some public 
service which he estimated; he was 
shewn proofs of his having, by das- 
tardly circumvention, denotinced Ney! 
A third anecdote may be added on his 
integrity ; as recollected in the Spanish 
provinces of Gallicia and Salamanca, 
of which he was for a while governor; 
it is added (p. 35) 


“ One only spoil of a conquered country 
did Ney bequeath to his descendants; 
this is a relic of St. James of Compostello, 
with which the monks of St. Iago pre- 
sented him in testimony of his humanity 
towards them ;” [not of course worth a far- 
thing.] 


The portrait which follows may as 
well be added ; it is pleasing to conceive 
the image of a man in his actions. 


“Marshal Ney was tall, athletic, well 
made, and broad-chested; each attitude 
and motion denoted health and strength 
of muscle; a soul of fire seemed con- 
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tained in a frame of iron; his somewhat 
pale complexion, his large forehead, his 
ander lip and chin rather prominent, and 
his strongly marked, though not harsh 
features, gave a manly and severe charac- 
ter to a countenance strongly depicting 
the workings of his mind, and the rapid 
impressions it received.” 


The revolution arrived, the aristo- 
cracy abandoned the new colours, and 
its place was filled by the democracy, 
in which was certainly found men of 
talent; but, as is candidly stated here, 
many also in every way unfit for va- 
rious component parts of an army. 
Beautiful theories were adopted, and 
found impracticable in quarters and in 
the field. Ney became commissioned 
as Sub-Lieutenant and Lieutenant, 
and was placed on the staff of the 
veteran General Lamarche, who had 
in the same way received his rank. 
As his aid-de-camp, he had the oppor- 
tunity for evincing the coup-d’eil, the 
soul of war, and shared theglory andre- 
verses of the “ brilliant”’ revolutionary 
debit in Belgium. Many pages occur 
here, highly useful in the formation of 
the materiel of all armies. The affair 
of Famars, which proved fatal to La- 
marche, made Ney a Captain; and he 
had in that rank just joined his old 
corps, when he attracted the notice of 
Kleber, who, against his own inclina- 
tion, gave him a partisan command 
against the Austrians, to secure sup- 
plies. His partisanship quickly turned, 
by one of the fortunate incidents of 
war, into generalship, by which he 
saved the Vanguard of the army at 
Pellemberg ; and was hence made Ad- 
jutant-general and Chief of Batta- 
lion. He, however, followed up his 
character of partisan, captured twen- 
ty-three waggons and seized local 
stores, but was overpowered; yet ma- 
naged, amidst a complication of diffi- 
culties, to disperse the Austrians, and 
bring back their commander, Baron 
Hompesch, prisoner. This obtained 
him the notice of General Jourdain. 
Gillet, the representative of the French 
people with the armies, appointed him 
Brigadier-General. , 

How many names now occur of 
deep remembrance as to the age 
quickly passing away — Scherer, of 
modest talent; Jourdon, of no party ; 
Kleber, famous in Egypt ; Bernadotte, 
now King of Sweden. Of the latter, 
who had fought in America, a fine 
picture is given; but we must refer 
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the military reader to the work itself 
as it proceeds, sufficing to say that 
Ney, under them all, and with them 
all, performed prodigies of judgment 
and valour. 

At Mayence he was wounded in the 
arm, in desperate penetration of a re- 
doubt single-handed, and escaped un- 
der a shower of balls; because he had 
not succeedea, he refused surgical aid, 
and desponded, inducing fever, weak- 
ness, and tetanus. He became almost 
unapproachable. We must tell his 
cure, and recommend it to others. 
His friends “‘ having assembled the 
musicians and young girls of the vil- 
lage, with Kleber, and the represen- 
tative Merlin at their head, they all 
went in procession to Ney’s quarters, 
and danced the farandolle round his 
bed. The noise was at first unpleasant 
to him; but by degrees he joined in 
the hilarity, laughed at his gloomy 
thoughts, and gave up his arm to the 
surgeons.” (p. 78.) The same Mer- 
lin, against his will, immediately ap- 
pointed him General of Brigade, which 
he after declined! and recommended 
him to complete his cure at his birth- 
place, sending a surgeon with him. 
Kleber furnished a very complimentary 
certificate of leave. Ney did not wait 
for a perfect cure, but returned to the 
army in the spring. 

The various fortunes of the repub- 
lican armies of Sambre and Meuse, 
the Upper and Lower Rhine, Rhine 
and Moselle, &c. are graphically de- 
scribed; and it is very agreeable to 
find Ney’s successes, it may be said, 
more briefly detailed than those of 
contemporaries. Napoleon Bonaparte 
had by this time made his way in 
Italy ; and hence encouraged the Di- 
rectory to expect similar success 
against the Austrian masses on and 
beyond the Rhine, while other infor- 
mation led it to expect that all Ger- 
many was about to revolutionize itself 
and seek “fraternity.” This in- 
creased the difficulties of the armies 
ofthe North. Notwithstanding, Frank- 
fort fell, and Nuremberg fell, and Ney 
shared in their fall. A flock of sheep 
enabled him, after mounting heights 
almost inaccessible, to enter Hers- 
burck ; he as usual pursuing the enemy. 
Kleber having, eighteen months after 
his refusal, determined on his being 
Brigadier-General, he now (1796) re- 
ceived his commission. Ney prose- 
cuted his usual plan, with this dif- 
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ference, that he now led the van, and 
continued to perform prodigies of va- 
lour united with judgment. The re- 
publicans approached the confines of 
Bohemia, and also Ratisbon. They 
were now in the heart of Germany, 
and met formidable reverses. To 
meet them was sent a fresh man, 
Bournonville, the apparently incapa- 
ble Bournonville, ‘‘ full of sound and 
fury, signifying nothing.” He had, 
however, wit enough to propose Ney 
for General of Division, when the 
others retired from him; and to ask 
others toshare hisown command. He 
was quickly recalled, and succeeded by 
Hoche, who, having gone through and 
discovered the follies of the revolution 
and its theories, and been driven by 
the winds from the invasion of Ireland, 
began by reforming his army. Here 
Ney was at home; and in this part of 
the work, as well as some others, is 
proof of the canker that devoured even 
a republican force, the unprincipled 
portion of commussariats, and other 
followers of an army, to say no- 
thing of contractors and loan-jobbers. 
Hoche newly disposed his corps in 
bodies of the same arm. His view 
was emulation. He appointed Ney to 
the division of Hussars, with great 
power, and to be attached to no other. 
This was wise, as giving full scope to 
his genius. The Austrian General 
Kray and Hoche had an interview on 
propositions of peace, which were at 
the same time going on in Italy. They 
failed; and the army, particularly 
Ney, had an opportunity for greater 
distinction; in obtaining it he was 
made prisoner. It is quite pardon- 
able for his family to tell, that the 
ladies of Gressen required him to be 
brought through a square, that they 
might see ‘‘ the man who had required 
a whole squadron of dragoons to take 
him; ”’ and what is better, ‘‘ he who 
had treated the people he conquered 
with disinterestedness and humanity.” 
We must give another trait marking 
the character of Ney; and also saga- 
city in the brute creation. He was 
worthily received at the Austrian 
head - quarters ; and, in conversation, 
saw his own horse rode by an Aus- 
trian —‘‘ The animal seemed weak, 
lazy, and obstinate; in spite of the 
spur it would not advance. Ney 
blamed the rider, the officers the 
horse. ‘I will shew you,’ said he, 
‘its value.’ He sprang upon “the 
saddle ; and taking the direction of 
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the French army, soon left in the 
rear those who accompanied him. 
The horse which had appeared so 
powerless, carried him off like the 
wind ; and he was near escaping, till 
the trumpets sounding, every avenue 
became occupied,” &c. Ney was ere 
long exchanged; and Bonaparte hav- 
ing compelled peace in Italy and Ger- 
many, turned his thoughts on Eng- 
land, but in vain. To attack her in- 
terests, and employ an idle army, he 
planned the expedition to Egypt; 
Switzerland, nevertheless, first en- 
gaged his attention. In all cases Ney 
was included. He was now, however, 
employed in the army of observation. 
He seized Manheim and inveigled 
Philipsburg. Shortly after he was in 
Helvetia, the new theatre of war; 
here he received the commission of 
General of Division; was again in 
contact with the Austrians (under 
Massena) ; and was for a while placed 
hors de combat by wounds in almost 
every part of his body. While pass- 
ing on leave of absence, he suffered 
insult from ‘‘ the children of William 
Tell.” In two months he was again 
with Massena. The Austrians were 
checked. Ney pushed for Ulm, their 
great and strong depét. A weak ge- 
neral, Muller, was, however, now 
over him, and he was repulsed. Dis- 
asters followed; Muller was recalled, 
and Ney, though again unwillingly, 
was appointed in his place to the chief 
command. 
(To be continued.) 


Se 

Mr. E. Boswell has published a second 
and much improved edition of “the Civil 
Division of the County of Dorset.” It 
contains lists of the civil, ministerial offi- 
cers, magistrates, &c. ; a complete No- 
mina Villarum; the new Division of 
the County, as altered by Acts 9 and 10 
Geo. 1V. with a map, showing at one 
view, the real property, poor rates, county 
rate, and population of each place; rules 
and orders of Quarter Sessions; abstract 
of the Boundary Act 2 and 3 Will. IV.; 
and a good digest of the charitable dona- 
tions as returned to Parliament in 1786, 
with additions and corrections to 1832. 
This is a most desirable article ; but still 
capable, says Mr. Boswell,of improvement. 
This useful work contains a great mass 
of other information, and is highly credit- 
able to the industry of Mr. Boswell. It is 
an excellent model for other counties, and 
we trust the example will be followed by 
some one of the: public officers in each 
district. ‘The beneficial effect of such a 
body of minute information as would thus 
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be collected is obvious; and could not 
fail to be generally beneficial, but more 
particularly so to the magistracy of the 
kingdom. 


A Sketch of the Life of Gulenstein, the 
celebrated performer on the Jews’ Harp, 
is playfully written, and interesting. His 
name may be added to the already long 
list of those who have followed the bent 
of their genius in spite of opposition from 
friends, and difficulties of every kind. 
Being when a boy debarred from the use 


of violin, ‘flute, &c. he invented a new 
species of instrument, by tuning sixteen 
penny Jews’. Harps, thus forming an ex- 
tensive scale, on which he performed the 
most finished passages, and the tones of 
which were peculiarly sweet. He has 
applied himself much to the study of mu- 
sical science, and is now established as a 
teacher of the guitar in London. His 
modesty, perseverance, and honourable 
feeling, render him an example for youth ; 
and as such we recommend this little 
work to the attention of the public. 


—— 
FINE ARTS. 


SUFFOLK STREET EXHIBITION. 

The second wiuter exhibition of the 
works of deceased and living British Art- 
ists, in Suffolk Street, displays specimens 
of the works of nearly “seventy British 
Artists whose talents were admitted by 
their contemporaries, and whose reputa- 
tion has subsequently been confirmed by 
general consent.” With these are mingled 
several pieces by living painters of high 
reputation. 

This brief description is sufficient to 
show that the collection is one of great 
interest. Of the productions of Sir 
Joshua Reynolds there are no fewer than 
twenty-four ; of Wilson, the English 
Claude, nearly twelve; of the immortal 
Hogarth, four; of Gainsborough, thir- 
teeen; Morland, Mortimer, De Louther- 
bourg, Opie, Fuseli, Zoffani, and a long 
train of names of defunct painters of the 
last age, are found in the catalogue. 
Among the living are the venerable 
Stothard, Beechey, Bene, Drummond, 
Etty, Lewis, Reinagle, with others too 
numerous to particularize, although their 
works here exhibited well deserve such 
distinction. We shall note a few of the 
most striking subjects. Wilson’s two 
large views of Llangollen in Denbigh- 
shire, No. 15 and 102, are distinguished 
for that breadth and aérial effect which 
characterize his enchanting landscapes, 
The British bill-fort Castell Dinas Bran 
is a prominent object in these pictures. 
It is worthy, incidentally, of a passing 
antiquarian note. Ona conical hill about 
1800 feet in height, are the remains of this 
extraordinary fortress; the river Bran 
which flows at the foot of the mountain, 
gave name to this stronghold, which has 
survived all memory of its founder. A 
few old broken walls, tinged in the picture 
by the evening sun, show it to have been 
300 feet in length, and about 150 broad. 
In it are two wells, the springs of which 
never fail. ‘The vast rock Craig Egl- 
wyseg (the Eagle’s Cliff) is a geological 


curiosity: it is stratified in such a way as 
to form steps parallel with the horizon. 
In such magnificently picturesque scenery 
as Llangollen presents, the pencil of Wil- 
son was at home.—Sir Joshua’s St. John 
(No. 79) represented as an infant with a 
lamb ;—his studious boy, No. 202 ;—Tan 
Chet Qua, a Chinese artist, No. 192, are 
admirable specimens of the power of this 
great master. General Wolfe when a 
stripling in the Guards, by the same hand, 
is a striking historical illustration. ‘The 
physiognomist would here trace the tran- 
quil determined courage of that gallant 
young soldier.—A picture, said to be by 
Hogarth, representing him introducing 
his wife to her family after her marriage, 
in which are the portraits of Sir James 
and Lady Thornhill, Fielding, and Justice 
Welch, is worthy of that admirable painter 
of the passions, though we do not recol- 
lect its being noticed in bis works as one 
of his productions. To the angry coun- 
tenance of the old gentleman no descrip- 
tion can do justice. Equally fine is No. 
214, by this admirable painter, being 
sketches of the heads of his six servants ; 
the old butler in the brown wig,—the 
awkward country stable-boy,—the house- 
maids and the cook, are nature and do- 
mestic life personified. Every succeed- 
ing age will more appreciate and do higher 
homage to the powers of Hogarth. ‘There 
is a good portrait of himself from his own 
pencil.— The specimens of Fuseli’s paint- 
ing are characterized by powerful and 
correct drawing, of the Michael Angelo 
school—by the extravagant ideas sug. 
gested by German romance—by the dead 
and livid colouring which he seemed to 
affect in order to complete the horrors of 
his pencil: Fuseli has, however, had few 
equals in the modern school in bold -de- 
cided outline. There was a real gran- 
deur in his drawing. 

Morland’s Industry and Idleness (Nos. 
42 and 43), convey an ‘excellent moral, 
and are painted with that observance of 
nature in humble and rural life, which will 
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always give his pictures a value. Of 
Gainsborough’s landscapes, of which there 
are here some rich specimens, particularly 
No. 34, we would say that they display 
great knowledge of light and colour—but 
there is in their execution a sketchy man- 
nerism, which suggest to an unprejudiced 
spectator, the idea that after he had 
finished his pictures, by some accident 
they had been swept with violence in one 
particular direction by a birchen broom, 
This style, however, was much admired 
and followed by the minor landscape 
artists of Gainsborough’s day.— To a por- 
trait of Barry's mother as a Greek wo- 
man, No. 128, a remarkable story is at- 
tached in the catalogue, how well authen- 
ticated we cannot say, “* This was done 
to prove that he could paint as well as 
the old masters in their own style, and 
was equally deserving of encouragement 
by the patrons of art.” We cannot say 
that in this specimen he has equalled 
Rembrandt, but a deep and rich bistre 
tone pervades the picture. 

De Loutherbourg’s storm, No. 157, is 
a fine piece. The moss-grown castle 
tops the beetling cliff, against which the 
lofty surges break in idle fury—the scud, 
(as the sea-men term the swiftly sailing 
clouds) impelled by the tempest, is sub- 
limely depicted. The group of figures 
on the shore, just preserved from the 
angry abyss of waters, is painted with 
pantomimic extravagance. 

We must give a few words to the pro- 
ductions of living artists. Stothard’s In- 
fancy, Youth, Manhood, and Age, Nos. 
54, 55, 56, 57, are striking examples of 
his great skill in graceful composition — 
nothing can be more admirable than these 
pictures in that point of view; they would 
be beautiful subjects for the graver. A 
feeling of regret arises in the mind of the 
spectator while he views them, that such 
compositions should be but sketches. 
They will enchant the real judge; but the 
uninitiated eye will rest upon the crude 
touches which mark the master’s design, 
unsoftened by the manual operation of 
the pencil. ‘The red reflections on the 
head of the babe in the crable will illus- 
trate our observation. Stothard’s Malvo- 
lio cross-gartered, No. 93, is a better ex- 
emplification of the character than the 
stage itself couldafford. This makes the 
pencil speak. Mrs. Siddons bearing 
away the emblems of Tragedy from the 
tomb of Shakespeare, painted by Sir Wil- 
liam Beechey in 1793, is a portrait at once 
of great merit and dramatic interest, as 
representing that most extraordinary wo- 
man before she had acquired the embon- 
point of later life. His Earl St. Vincent 
is a striking pictue.—A drawing (No. 
425)by T. S. Cafe, Street Scene in Rouen, 
is distinguished by an admirable clearness. 

We must not pass by without warm 
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commendation the enamels by Bone, after 
various original paintings of the period of 
Elizabeth and James the First. Many 
of these subjects have been published in 
Lodge’s Portraits, but here we have them 
presented to our view, in all the bright- 
ness and richness of their original colours, 

Portraits of Mary Queen of Scots, at 
two periods of her life, do full justice to 
her reported beauty. Of the portraits 
of Elizabeth, that painted while she 
was yet the Lady Elizabeth, is to us 
highly interesting. Yet it is difficult to 
conceive that they are the lineaments of 
her who afterwards swayed the English 
sceptre. 

This pleasing assemblage of paintings 
does the proprietors of the Suffolk Street 
Gallery infinite credit; and the patronage 
of the public for such an amusing and in- 
structive exhibition, will no doubt fully 
repay their exertions. 


—— 


Mr. Nertuerctirt, the lithographer, 
whose interesting fac-simile of King 
Charles’s Death Warrant we have before 


“noticed, has recently published the fol- 


lowing: 1. a series of Royal Signatures, 
from Richard the Second to the present 
time, in one large sheet ; 2. the Letter ad- 
dressed by King James VI. to Queen 
Elizabeth, intereeding for his mother’s 
life, from the original in the Cotton, 
MSS.; 3. the Letter which discovered the 
Gunpowder Plot, (probably written to 
Lord Mounteagle by Mrs. Anna Vaux ; 
see our vol. c. ii. 601) together with 
a copy of the rare old print, representing 
the Conspirators in consultation ; 4. the 
Signals used at the Battle of Trafalgar, 
with the signature of Lord Nelson, from 
the original in the possession of Thomas 
Jarvis, esq. The very great historical 
importance of these documents precludes 
the necessity of our saying more than that 
they are copied with great care and neat- 
ness. 

The Portrait of Sir Walter Scott, 
painted by Sir C. R. Leslie, R. A. has 
been engraved in mezzotinto by G. H. 
Phillips, in a size and style which will 
deserve a handsome frame. The picture 
was formerly in possession of Mr. Con- 
stable of Edinburgh, and is now in the 
collection of Alaric A. Watts, esq. 

Wilkie has erected a small but elegant 
monument to his father, in the church of 
Cults. : 

Mr. John Martin’s picture of the Fall 
of Nineveh has been purchased by the 
Belgian government, and he has been 
elected a. Member of the Belgian Aca- 
demy. He is not yet a Member of the 
Academy in his own country! 

Gibson the Seulptor, and Uwins the 
painter, were recently added to the Asso- 
ciates at Somerset House. 
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LITERARY AND SCIENTIFIC INTELLIGENCE. 


New Works announced for Publication. 

Bibliographical Catalogue of Works 
privately printed ; including such as have 
emanated from the Roxburghe, Banna- 
tyne, and Maitland Clubs, and the private 
presses at Strawberry Hill, Aucbinleck, 
Darlington, Lee Priory, Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne, and Broadway. By Joun Mar- 
TIN, F.L.S. 

Three Letters on the Prophecies; viz. 
On the true place of the Seventh Apoca- 
lyptic Seal; on the infidel individual An- 
tichrist; and on Antiochus Epiphanes as 
a supposed subject of prophecy ; being in 
continuation of Eight Letters published 
in 1831. By J. H. Frere, Esq. 

The Sacred Classics, or Cabinet Li- 
brary of Divinity; with an Introductory 
Essay to each author. Edited by the 
Rev. Ricuarp CarTerMote, B.D. and 
the Rev. Henry Sressinc, M.A. 

Memoirs of the Regency.and Reign of 
George the Fourth. By My. Bucke. 

Narrative of a Tour in he United 
States, British America, and ‘Mexico, to 
the Mines of Real del Monte, and to the 
Island of Cuba. By Henry Tupor. 

Journal of a Six Weeks Tour into 
Anatolia, with some Geographical details, 
including the discovery of Antioch, of 
Pisidia, and other Ancient Cities. By 
the Rev. W. Vrvian ARUNDELL. 

“ An account of the Caves of Ballybu- 
nian, co. Kerry. By Wm. AINsworTH. 

An Analysis of Butler’s Analogy of 
Natural and Revealed Religion; with 
Notes. By the Rev. R. Hosart. 

The Book of Science, a familiar intro- 
duction to the principles of Natural Phi- 
losophy ; with Engravings. 

Rhymes for Youthful Historians, de- 
signed to assist the memory in retaining 
the most important events in Ancient 
and English History. 

Forty _ residence in America. By 
Grant THorsurn, of New York, (the 
original of Galt’s Lawrie Todd.) 

The Stoic; or memoirs of Eurysthenes 
the Athenian. By Mrs. J. K. Sranrorp. 

Olympia Morata, her Times, Life, and 
Writings. By the Author of “ Selwyn.” 

Lieut. Jervis’s Narrative of his recent 
Journey to the Falls of the Cavery, com- 
bined with an Historical and Descriptive 
Account of the Neilgherry Hills. 

The Baboo, or Life in India. 

The Second Number of Social Evils 
and their remedy. By the Rev. C. B. 
Taylor. Also, by the same, The Child 
of the Church of England. 

The Story without an End ; translated 
from the German. By Saran Austin. 

Maxims of Sir Peter Laurie, Knight, 
Lord Mayor of: London in the year 1833, 


A Second Volume of Bland’s Collec- 
tions from the Greek Anthology. By 
J. H. Mearivace, Esq. 

The Celebrated Women of all Coun- 
tries, their Lives and Portraits. By the 
Ducuessor ABganTEs and Count StRas- 
ZEWICZ, 

The Miscellany of Natural History. 
By Sir T. Dick Lauper. 

The first Six Books of Homer’s Iliad, 
with English Notes, and a Literal Prose 
Translation. By a Graduate of Cam- 
bridge. 

A Journal of Botany. By Dr. Hooksr. 
To be published every three months. 





ROYAL SOCIETY. 


Nov. 21. At the first meeting for the 
season, J. W. Lubbock, esq. Treasurer, 
was in the chair. 

A memoir was read, On the history of 
the mass of meteoric iron, now in the 
British Museum, by Woodbine Parish, 
esq. by whom it was sent to England 
from Buenos Ayres. It has been sup- 
posed to be identical with the celebrated 
Otumpa iron, described by Rubin de 
Celis, in the Philosophical ‘Transactions 
for 1786. 

Sir John Herschel’s Observations on 
Nebule and Clusters of Stars, from the 
year 1825 to 1833, were also read. His 
catalogue contains 2500 of these bodies, 
of which 2000 had been observed by his 
father and 500 by himself. It was accom- 
panied by figures, the unity of whose de- 
sign, and symmetry of their parts, show 
that they form a definite system. Sir 
John Herschel has recently sailed to the 
Cape of Good Hope, to pursue his ob- 
servations on the southern hemisphere. 
The gold medal, of 650 francs value, be- 
queathed by Lelande, was adjudged to 
him by the French Academy of Science 
on the 18th Nov. for his discoveries rela- 
tive to double stars. 

ROYAL SOCIETY OF LITERATURE, 

Nov. 6. At the meeting of this day, 
the following papers were read : 

1. Extracts of a letter from Sir W. 
Gell to Mr. Hamilton, containing an ac- 
count of a discovery made by Mr. Wil- 
kinson in Egypt, which puts an end to 
the various speculations that have so long 
engaged the learned world, respecting the 
method by which the celebrated statue of 
Memnon was rendered vocal. Mr. W. 
found, upon ascending to the top, that the 
mysterious sounds were produced by 
means of a sonorous stone, fixed within 
the breast of the figure, which a person, 
placed for that purpose in a concealed 
niche, struck with a piece of iron. 
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2. A letter addressed to Mr. Hamilton 
by Mr. Dawkins, dated Napoli di Roma- 
nia. Mr. Dawkins writes, that the Athe- 
nians had been engaged in removing from 
the Parthenon the remains of old Turkish 
buildings with which it was encumbered ; 
and that they bad met with several per- 
fect fragments of the sculptured frieze 
hitherto unknown, a very beautiful me- 
tope, &c. Two inscriptions had likewise 
been discovered in the vicinity of the 
Temple. A copy of one of these, be- 
longing to the best time, was exhibited, 
with a corresponding version in the com- 
mon cursive character, a conjectural re- 
storation, and remarks by Mr. Christopher 
Wordsworth. It is a decree of the Athe- 
nian people, engraved B.C. 353-4, con- 
ferring certain public honours on Audo- 
lion, King of Pceonia, for services ren- 
dered to the republic, in that interesting 
period of Grecian history, when the rival 
powers of Athens and Macedon being 
brought into collision, would naturally 
endeavour each to secure the services of 
their respective neighbours as allies. 

To Mr. Wordsworth’s learned com- 
mentaries on this inscription, some cu- 
rious remarks were added by Mr. Hamil- 
ton, relative to the identity and life of 
the Pceonian sovereign, who is the sub- 
ject of the decree. 

Two other Greek inscriptions, accom- 

anied with illustrative observations, were 
ikewise laid before this meeting by Mr. 
Hamilton. The first of these was found 
at Cranii, in Cephalonia: it is apparently 
composed of proper names, and is very 
ancient. The other is now at Athens, in 
the possession of Mr. Finlay. 
ENTOMOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 

Nov. 4. A Society which has been 
organized during the past summer for the 
promotion of Entomology, held its first 
meeting at 17, Old Bond Street, where 
about fifty members assembled. The chair 
was first taken by J. G. Children, esq. 
who proposed the election of the Rev. 
Mr. Kirby, the venerable patriarch of the 
science, as President. His coadjutor, 
Mr. Spence, was also present, and brought 
his two sons, to show that devotion to 
this science is hereditary in his family. 
The gentlemen present were altogether 
much _— at the auspicious proceed- 
ings of the day. 

CAPTAIN ROSS. 

At the first meeting of the session of 
the Geographical Society, a memoir was 
read of Captain Ross’s discoveries, ac- 
companied by a chart. On its conclusion 
Captain Ross entered the room, and the 
chairman, F. Hamilton, esq. announced 
to him that the Society’s annual premium 
bad been awarded to him. Mr. Hamil. 
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ton mentioned, among other circum- 
stances not generally known, that so en- 
tirely had the relatives of Captain Ross 
lost all hopes of his return, that they had 
even opened his will. He referred with 
warm commendation to the great success 
of Captain Ross in preserving the health 
of his companions; and then proceeded to 
pronounce a high eulogium on the second 
officer of the Victory, Commander (now 
Capt.) J. Ross. This young gentlemanac- 
companied his uncle in the first expedition 
to Lancaster Sound in 1818. He likewise 
accompanied Captain Parry in his three 
voyages ; and in the last of them, when it 
was resolved to abandon the Fury, he 
was the officer directed to stow away her 
provisions, After the lapse of four years, 
he was again led to the same spot, and 
recovered those very stores and provi- 
sions, without which the expedition would 
have perished. “Capt. J. Ross,” conti- 
nued Mr. Hamilton, “ having spent thir- 
teen summers and eight winters in the 
Arctic regions, is now happily returned 
to us, to communicate the results of his 
geographical and scientific researches, in 
the full possession of health, youth, and 
experience, of a well-earned and widely- 
extended fame.” 

On the 21st Nov. Captain Ross was 
entertained at a public dinner at Brent- 
ford, at which Felix Booth, esq. the chief 
patron of his voyage, presided in the chair, 
Upwards of fifty gentlemen were present. 

More than one public meeting has been 
held to promote subscriptions for some 
appropriate testimonial to the enterprizing 
navigator. ‘Two very fine polar bears 
have been presented by him to the Surrey 
Zoological Gardens. 


UNIVERSITY OF DURHAM. 


This important acquisition to the 
northern provinces of England, was 
opened on Monday the 28th of October, 
with the most auspicious’ prospects — 
Some particulars of its foundation were 
given in our last volume, pt.i. p. 156; 
and the names of most of the officers, in 
our number for last August, p. 159. 
The following appointments have since 
been made: Professor of Divinity and 
Ecclesiastical History, the Rev. H. J. 
Rose, late Christian Advocate at Cam- 
bridge; Professor of Greek, the Rev. 
Henry Jenkins, Fellow of Oriel college, 
Oxford; Senior Tutor, the Rev. T. W. 
Peile, of Trinity college, Cambridge ; 
Junior Tutor, William Palmer, esq. Fel- 
low of Magdalen college, Oxford. The 
early loss of the Professor of Mathema- 
tics, the Rev. John Carr, is recorded in 
the Obituary of the present number, p. 471. 
Nineteen gentlemen were appointed stu- 
dents on the foundation; and about forty- 
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five in all were admitted members on the 
day of commencement. 

he academical course will comprise 
twelve terms,—three in each year (Mi- 
chaelmas, Epiphany, and Easter), of 
about two months each. The age of ad- 
mission of students for the aeademieal 
course is from 15 to 2} years. Occa- 
sional students of any age will be ad- 
mitted to attend particular courses of 
lectures (which the several Readers have 
already announced); and students in Divi- 
nity, beyond the age of 21, will be per- 
mitted to read under the Divinity Pro- 
fessor, if found to be qualified by previous 
attainment. 

With a liberality certainly unprece- 
dented in modern times, the Dean and 
Chapter have voluntarily given up pro- 
verty amounting to 94,0001. to found the 

niversity ; to the support of which -the 
Bishop of Durham subscribes 1,0002. per 
annum, his Lordship having already made 
two donations of 1000/7, each towards the 
building fund: besides giving a dwelling. 
house, which he purchased, for the resi- 
dence of one of the Professors. 

A present of fifty volumes has been 
made to the University Library by Ro- 
bert Surtees, esq. of Mainsforth, the His- 
torian of the County; and other books 
have been received from Mr. Prebendary 
‘Townsend, Mr. Canon Tate, &e. &c. 

In the University of Durham religion 
and learning will go hand nkand. Con- 
fermity to the Established Church is re- 
quired in the students; and it never could 
have been seriously expected that the 
property of the Church should be em- 
ployed in educating Dissenters from her 
faith. The City of Durham seems pecu- 
liarly fitted for the seat of an University ; 
with the provision and conveniences of a 
large town, the neighbourhood of the 
cathedral is at once spacious and secluded, 
encircled by a river whose romantic banks 
require only the residence of the Muses 
to surpass the fame of the Isis or the 
Cam. The precinct is already known as 
the College Green, and is already fur- 
nished with several buildings which can 
be immediately adapted to academical 
purposes ; whilst the cathedral church 
and the ‘noble castle present objects to the 
minds of the students, which, together 
with the example of men who have arisen 
by their own merit to their honours and 
rewards (for whom the Church of Dur- 
ham is now most honourably distin- 
guished), cannot fail to afford those incen- 
tives to the minds of youth, which will 
urge them to pursue the path of honour- 
able distinction. And may that day never 
arrive, that would remove those links of 
the constitution of England by which 
the humble student may raise himself to 
a level with the highest hereditary aris- 
tocracy ! 
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HULL LITERARY AND PHILOSOPHICAL 
SOCIETY. 

Nov. 8. The first sessional meeting of 
this society was held, Dr. Alderson, the 
president, in the chair. Mr. Pearsall, the 
curator of the Museum, read a long list 
of some most valuable presents made to 
the Museum by various individuals. The 
President then proceeded to address the 
Society, and congratulated the members 
on the opening of another session. 

The members then adjourned to the 
Museum, where they were much gratified 
by viewing a model of the air engine in- 
vented by Mr. Parkinson, of Barton- 
water-side. The model was in full work, 
and the inventor entered into an explana- 
tion of it. 

Nov. 15. At the second meeting 

Japt. Ross, Capt. James Ross, Capt. 
Norman, and Capt. Humphreys were 
elected honorary members, and many gen- 
tlemen were admitted as ordinary mem- 
bers of the second class. Several dona- 
tions to the museum were also announced. 
Mr. J. E. Lee then proceeded to read a 
paper “On the changes in Language,” 
which was illustrated by specimens chiefly 
from the Latin and Anglo-Saxon, as well 
as by ancient coins. The lecturer di- 
vided his subject into four parts: Ist, the 
changes in single letters of the Alphabet : 
2ndly, the changes in words; 3rdly, in 
grammar; and 4thly, in style: but the 
paper had reference principally to the 
progressive changes in the English lan- 
guage. The Rev. E. Higginson disputed 
with the lecturer, the point whether the 
Saxon was ever written from right to 
left, as appeared by an old coin. 


NATIONAL EDUCATION IN FRANCE, 


The bill for regulating Primary In- 
struction in France, passed into a law on 
the 28th of June, provides for the esta- 
blishment of sehools of three descrip- 
tions. Every parish is bound to provide, 
either by itself or conjointly with one or 
more neighbouring parishes, one primary 
school of the lowest order. In this school 
moral and religious instruction, reading, 
writing, the principles of the French lan- 
guage, cyphering, and an acquaintance 
with the authorised system of weights 
and measures, are to be taught. The 
master to be furnished by the parish with 
a house and a salary, the minimum of 
which is to be 200 franes, (8/. 6s. 6d.), 
and in addition he is to receive from such 
of the parents as can afford it fees or quar- 
ter-pence. The fees are to be exacted, 
not by the master himself, but by a pub- 
lic officer on his account. County towns, 
and parishes having a population exceed- 
ing 6000 souls, are bound to maintain a 
school of the second class, in which, in 
addition to the instruction given in the 
lower order of schools, the children are 
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to be taught the elements of geometry, 
the physical sciences, and of natural his- 
tory, singing, and the elements of history 
and geography. The wishes of the pa- 
rents to be complied with as to their chil- 
‘dren’s participation in religious instruc- 
tion. As this second class of schools is 
designed for the children of parents above 
want, there is no gratuitous admission, 
except in the case of extraordi ta- 
lents in the poor scholar of the lower 
species, who receives the advantage of a 
higher education as a reward. The mas- 
ters to receive a fixed salary, the mini- 
mum to be 400 francs (16/. 13s.) along 
with the fees. In this class of schools, 
as well as the former, the fixed salary of 
the master is to be paid wholly by the 
parish, if possible, or, if not, partly by 
the department or county, and the state 
itself is to come in aid as a dernier ressort. 
The third class of Schools, styled Normal, 
are for the training of masters, and of 
these there is to be one in every depart- 
ment. 


CAMBRIDGE, 


Nov. 8. Joshua King, M.A. Presi- 
dent of Queen’s College, was elected 
Vice Chancellor for the ensuing year. 

The subject of the Norrisian Prize 
Essay for the ensuing year is “ The Di- 
vine Origin of Christianity proved by the 
accomplishment of the Prophecies deli- 
vered by Christ himself.” 


ALLUVIAL REMAINS. 


A well having been sunk in some 
ground in Spring Gardens, Reading, the 
workmen, on reaching a depth of about 
30 feet, met with a stratum of shells em- 
bedded in a species of green sand, but 
varying much from that in which the oys- 
ters are found at Katesgrove. One 
piece, which has been deposited by a mem- 
ber of the Philosophical Institution in 
the Museun, is as interesting a specimen 
as any perhaps ever excavated. Some of 
the shells, which are of a variety of 
shapes, have the original polish, others 
impressed in chalk display the minutest 
markings ; while some, half open, exhibit 
the animal chrystallized within. 


ERICSSON’S CALORIC ENGINE. 


The principle of this engine is founded 
on the well-known property of fluids, 
that they transmit their pressures equally 
in all directions, It consists of two cylin- 
ders of unequal diameters, the area of 
the piston of the one being double that 
of the other. These cylinders are con- 
nected together by means of a series of 
pipes, called a regenerator. If air be 
condensed in these cylinders, it is obvious 
that the superior pressure exerted on the 
piston of the large cylinder will vanquish 
the pressure on the small one, and motion 
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will take place till the larger piston bas 
reached the top of the cylinder, whilst 
the smail one has been pushed to the bot- 
tom. Here all motion would cease, if 
heated condensed air were not allowed to 
enter above the large piston, and below 
the small one, so as to depress the large 
one to the bottom of the cylinder, and 
raise the smaller one to the top. But this 
being done by sliding valves, exactly as in 
the steam-engine, the motion is constantly 
kept up. The engine actually constructed 
has two cylinders of 18 inches stroke 
each, the one being 14 inches diameter, 
the other 10% inches. The working 
pressure is 35lb. above that of the atmos. 
here. The fly-wheel performs 56 revo- 
utions in a minute. The break-wheel 
is two feet in diameter, and loaded with a 
weight of 5,200lb. The power of the 
engine is calculated to be equal to five 
horses. 
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FRANCE. 

The annual meeting of the Académie 
des Beaux Arts was held on October 12, 
in the great hall of the Institute. There 
was an unusually full attendance. A 
biographical and critical notice of the 
works of the late eminent painter M. 
Guérin, by M. Quatremére de Quincy, 
was read. The prize specimens of paint- 
ing and sculpture offered nothing remark- 
able. M. Garnier in his report was par- 
ticularly severe upon the romantic school. 

The Moniteur Algérien announces that 
on the return of the Commission of In- 
quiry from Algiers, there will be an exbi- 
bition of the produce of the agriculture 
and manufactures of the country. 

“ather Marie-Joseph de Geramb, a 
monk of La Trappe, who has published 
some religious treatises, has just arrived 
at Marseilles, returning from Jerusalem, 
Mount Sinai, and the Thebaid, a journey 
which occupied nearly three years. This 
Trappist was once well known in the 
fashionable world as the ex-general Baron 
Ferdinand de Geramb, Chamberlain of 
the Emperor of Austria. 

GERMANY. 


The University of Gottingen has just 
lost one of its most celebrated professors, 
the learned Theophilus James Planche, 
who died at the age of 82, having filled 
the chair of Theology since 1784. He 
had witnessed great changes in the reli- 
gious sentiments of Germany — Sem- 
berism, Rationalism, Neology, and the 
revival of late years. 

The well-known author, George Do- 
ring, died at Frankfort on the 10th 
of October. He was born at Cassel in 
1789. , 
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ANTIQUARIAN 


SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES. 


The first meeting for the season took 
place Nov. 21, T. Amyot, esq. Trea- 
surer, in the Chair. 

Numerous presents of English and 
Foreign Works were made to the So- 
ciety. 

he Matrix of the Seal of the Monas- 

tery of Langley, in Norfolk, was pre- 

— to the society by Sir Francis Free- 
ng. 

Mr. Doubleday exhibited a brazen 
Sword, found on the site of Battle Ab- 
bey, in perfect preservation. It is 2 feet 
6 inches long; and similar in shape to 
that represented on the Seal of Ranulph, 
Earl of Chester, temp. King Stephen, 
engraved in Archeologia, vol. 1V. p. 119. 

r. Doubleday also exhibited impres- 
sions of several seals of the early French 
Kings from the year 680 to 911, attached 
to deeds preserved in the Hotel Soubise 
at Paris. Also an impression from a 
beautiful gold seal of Henry VIII. at- 
tached to a Treaty with Francis the 
First. It is engraved in the highest 
style of art. Its companion, the French 
seal, representing Francis the First, is 
preserved in the Chapter House at West- 
minster. 

Capt. Mudge communicated a descrip- 
tion of an ancient House discovered in 
Drum Kelin Bog, in the parish of Inver, 
co. Donegal. It was formed of rough 
oak logs and planks, the mortices being 
apparently more bruised than cut, as if 
with a stone-chisel ; and an instrument of 
that description was, in fact, found in the 
house. Any conjecture at the age of this 
building must be extremely difficult, if 
not impossible. 1t appeared to have been 
overwhelmed by some sudden calamity ; 
and, probably, the bog-turf had grown 
considerably over it, the top of the roof 
being about 16 feet below the surface. 





A very perfect small Roman Lachry- 
matory of glass was found a few days 
since in digging the foundations for the 
new warehouses of Messrs. Bradley, 
Porcelain- Manufacturers to his Majesty, 
in Pall Mall. This little relic is precisely 
similar to that which has been engraved 
in vol. CIII. i. p. 401, of our miscellany, 
and is referred to in Mr. Taylor’s accom- 
panying communication relative to Ro- 
man Antiquities, found in May last near 
York-street, Southwark, as number 4 of 
the articles represented on the plate. 
Stukeley intimates in his Itinerary, Iter 
V. p. 118, vol. I. that the Watling-street 
way passed through the Roman City at 
Verulam a little south of St. Michael’s 
Church, thence to Brockley Hill, Edge- 
ware, and Paddington. A continuation 
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of this way, according to Higden, with- 
out regarding London ran to the west- 
ward of the Palace at Westminster, over 
the Thames ; it came through Hyde Park, 
May Fair, and St. James’s Park; and the ° 
ferry or trajectus was over the Thames 
to the opposite shore at Stangate. Some 
confirmation of this route may be derived 
from the presence of Roman remains in 
Pall Mall. In the hole with the Roman 
lachrymatory were several fragments of 
the bearded bottles of the 16th and 17th 
centuries. These relics had been mingled 
together, we suppose, when the founda- 
tions of the older houses had been laid 
in Pall Mall, we think about the time of 
Charles II. or his successor James. 





STONEHENGE ILLUSTRATED BY GEOLOGY. 
By the Rev. W. D. Conybeare. 


The following is the paper, noticed in 
our last number, as having been read to 
the Bristol Philosophical Society by 
G. T. Clark, esq. :— 

It is my desire to submit to this Society 
some observations on the history of the 
most remarkable of our Druidical Monu- 
ments, which appear to me strikingly to 
illustrate the unexpected light which 
branches of research, apparently the most 
unconnected, may occasionally throw 
upon each other—for few pursuits can in 
themselves seem more remote than 
Geology and Archzology—yet shall we, 
unless I am much mistaken, in the pre- 
sent instance find the former to yield im- 
portant subsidiary information to the 
latter. 

Stonehenge, I need hardly observe, is 
composed of four concentric circles. To 
distinguish these, I shall call the inner- 
most circle number one, and then attach 
the consecutive numbers to the several 
circles, proceeding in an outward direc- 
tion. Of these circles, numbers 2 and 
4, the outermost, consist of gigantic up- 
rights, supporting imposts, so that each 
pair of uprights, with the horizontal im- 
post, forms what is called a trilithon. 
The material of these stupendous masses 
is a coarse sandstone, of which large 
blocks, called the grey-weathers, are very 
commonly found scattered over the chalky 
downs of Wiltshire; so that the imme- 
diate vicinity may have afforded these in 
any quantity and of any size required. 

But the intermediate circles, number 3, 
and 1 (the innermost), are in every re- 
spect of a different character; instead of 
being composed of large trilithons, they 
present only detached tapering stones or 
obelisks, of a size so much smaller as to 
offend the eye from the contrast, by an 
appearance of comparative meanness. 
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These two circles of obelisks likewise 
entirely differ from those of the trili- 
thons in their mineral materials, each 
stone entering into them being a variety 
of Greenstone rock—a geological forma- 
tion which occurs no where nearer than 
the environs of Dartmoor on the west, or 
Charnwood forest in Leicestershire on 
the north—either being a distance of a 
full hundred miles in a direct line. It is 
very important to attend to this fact, be- 
cause it is obvious that we must seek for 
some ‘peculiar circumstance of sanctity 
or veneration attached to these obelisks, 
which could have induced the rude archi- 
tect to undertake the laborious task of 
transporting from a distance such stones, 
when, as we have already seen, they had 
close at hand an ample supply of mate- 
rials which they themselves had em- 
ployed in erecting the larger and more 
magnificent members of their structure. 

Sir R. C. Hoare, in his excellent sur- 
vey of Ancient Wiltshire, has inserted a 
letter from his friend Mr. Cunnington, 
which, together with the Baronet’s obser- 
vations on this subject, I shall now pro- 
ceed to lay before the Society. 

“On reviewing the remains of this 
monument of the Britons, I have been 
surprised that the following question 
never occurred to those writers who have 
considered this subject, viz. ‘ Why did 
the Britons in erecting Stonehenge make 
use of two kinds of stone which are to- 
tally dissimilar to each other ?* 

« Any person versed in mineralogy will 
perceive that the stones on the outside of 
the work, those composing the outward 
circle of its imposts, as well as the five 
large trilithons, are all of that species of 
stone called sarsen, which is found in the 
neighbourhood ; whereas the inner circle 
of small upright stones, or those of the 
interior oval, are composed of granite, 
horn-stone, &c. most probably brought 
from some part of Devonshire or Corn- 
wall, as I know not where such stones 
could be procured at 2 nearer distance. 

«In considering the subject, I have been 
led to suppose that Stonehenge was raised 
at different wras; that the original work 
consisted of the outward circle and its 
imposts, and of the inner oval of large 
trilithons ; and that the smaller circle and 
oval of inferior stones were raised at a 
later period; for they add nothing to the 
general grandeur of the temple, but rather 
give a littleness to the whole; and more 
particularly so, if, according to Smith, you 
add the two small trilithons of granite. 

“ Tam much pleased, (observes Sir R. 
Hoare on this letter) with this new idea 
respecting Stonehenge, which, to use a 
well known Italian proverb, Si non é vero 
é ben trovato,if not true is well imagined ; 
tor it is not, like many others, founded 
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on idle conjecture, but has some rational 
ground to rest upon. In erecting this 
mighty structure, its builders would na- 
turally select for that purpose the mate- 
rials nearest at hand; such were the 
sarsens which compose the grandest part 
of the work, viz. the outward circle or 
large oval; or why, with these materials 
acquirable at no great distance, (for, at 
that early period, the plains adjoining 
Stonehenge might, very probably, have 
furnished stones sufficiently large), should 
the architects have sought materials for 
the small cirele or small oval in such dis- 
tant counties? This difference in the 
stones is a strong argument in favour of 
Mr. Cunnington’s conjecture; for, had 
the Britons erected the temple at one 
or the same period, they would, most na- 
turally, have made use of the native, not 
foreign materials. And in viewing this 
new supposed plan of Stonehenge, di- 
vested of its unmeaning pigmy pillars of 
granite, or diminutive trilithons, we be- 
hold a-most majestic and mysterious pile, 
unconfused in its plan, simple and grand 
in its architecture, most awful and im- 
posing in its effect.” 

Thus far Sir R. Hoare; but for my- 
self I must remark, with all deference 
due to the author, (whose spirited re- 
searches have imparted to the interesting 
Topographical remains of our aboriginal 
population, a richness and completeness 
which they never before possessed) that 
he has, in this instance, suffered his 
friendship for Mr. Cunnington to induce 
him to give the sanction of his authority 
to an hypothesis, which, if it were ex« 
actly inverted, would surely far better 
explain the circumstances on which it is 
built. Observing the contrast between 
the grander trilithons of materials close 
at hand, and the meaner obelisks trans- 
ported from a distance, Mr. Cunnington 
supposes the grander structure to have 
been original, and the meaner work a sub- 
sequent interpolation; but surely such 
was never the ordinary course of architec. 
tural improvement, until this later age, 
when, undoubtedly, our Churchwardens 
do occasionally undertake to repair and 
beautify fine ancient churches on a some- 
what similar principle. But, I will ask 
as to the formation of Stonehenge, Does 
it not appear much more probable that 
the simpler circles of obelisks were the 
original monument ? to which, from some 
religious or historical association, a pecu- 
liar sanctity had become attached; and, 
as I have already observed, some such 
notion is surely necessarily implied by the 
laborious transport, in that rude age, of 
those obelisks from so great a distance. It 
may, perhaps, therefore be considered as a 
conjecture by no means improbable, that 
the circles in question may have, originally, 
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been erected as a monument in some dis- 
tant country; and, in some warfare 
among the aboriginal tribes, may have 
been carried off by the Belge of Wilt- 
shire, and re-erected by them on Stone- 
henge as a distinguished and venerated 
trophy of victory. On such a principle we 
may well account for this original though 
ruder structure having been preserved in- 
violate, though subsequently adorned by 
the more splendid circles of trilithons. 
The case will be very nearly analogous 
with that of the rude but venerated Santa 
Casa of Loretto, to enshrine which a 
splendid temple has been reared around it. 

Such a conjecture, which in itself may 
seem to afford the most probable explana- 
tion of appearances certainly at first 
sight somewhat embarrassing, will derive 
material confirmation by comparing it 
with the tenor of the earliest traditions, 
which may, very probably, be found on 
this as on many other subjects, although 
mingled with much of fable, yet to con- 
tain a solid substratum of truth. The 
tradition to which I allude, is that pre- 
served by Walter de Mapes and Geoffrey 
of Monmouth, which states that the 
“Cr y Cawri” or circle of the giants 
afterwards erected at Stonehenge, origi- 
nally stood in Ireland at Cilara, explained 
to be Kildare by Giraldus Cambrensis, 
a nearly contemporary writer, who adds, 
that he himself, during his journey 
to Ireland, saw on the plains of that 
country an immense monument of exactly 

_similar construction. ‘The tradition goes 
on to describe this “ Cr y Cawri” as 
having obtained a wonderful reputation 
for the mystical virtues of its stones, 
while it yet occupied its original site. 
The Britons, it is said, were thus induced 
to covet its acquisition, and won it as a 
trophy of victory, after a severe battle 
with a King of the Country. Mingled 
with this story, which is surely in itself 
sufficiently probable, we undoubtedly find 
further details, in which Merlin and 
magic play their part; but he, who on 
account of such an admixture would re- 
ject the whole narrative, (neglecting the 
many corroborating circumstances which 
we shall presently see exist), must be 
surely. prepared with Bryant to efface the 
war and almost the existence of Troy 
from the page of history. 

With these circumstances then, which 
appear to me to confirm the substance of 
this ancient tradition, I shall now con- 
clude. 

In the first place the two circles of 
obelisks at Stonehenge, considered with- 
out those of trilithons, exactly resemble 
many Druidical monuments still extant in 
Ireland. I would more particularly refer 
to the double circles of obelisks at Bal- 
linrobe, in the county of Mayo. These, 
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it is true, are remote from Kildare; but 
in Stukeley’s plates similar monuments 
will be found, which occur in the county 
of Meath immediately adjoining Kildare ; 
and we have already seen that in the time 
of Giraldus Cambrensis Druidical circles 
existed in Kildare itself. 

In addition to the arguments thus de- 
rived from the exact resemblance of the 
ruder, and therefore probably primitive 
circles of Stonehenge, to the Druidical 
monuments of the island from whence 
tradition reports them to have been trans- 
ported, I would secondly subjoin others 
derived from the geological consideration 
of the material of which they are com- 
posed, namely, greenstone. Now it hap- 
pens that the mountains which rise from 
the Bog of Allen, in Kildare, are composed 
of this very mineral, and this assuredly 
will present a very inexplicable coinci- 
dence, if we suppose the tradition, which 
refers the original circles to that locality, 
to be entirely destitute of foundation. It 
would have been at least a hundred to 
one against the event, that any mere 
chance guess should have fortunately in- 
dicated a locality affording this particular 
rock, 

I may further add, that as it is self- 
evident that those materials must have 
been transported from a distance exceed- 
ing an hundred miles (if they were con- 
veyed even from the nearest point in our 
own island), the supposition that they 
were removed from Kildare will rather 
diminish than augment the difficulty of 
their transport, inasmuch as water carriage 
must have been far easier than a long 
land carriage in a rude state of society, 
when we can scarcely believe that any 
practicable roads were as yet formed. 
The obelisks are only of such a size, that 
a flotilla of some twenty moderate canoes 
would easily carry them across in ballast. 
The river Liffey would have afforded a 
ready line of transport from Kildare to 
the Irish Channel; and on the British 
side, the river Avon of Salisbury would 
be navigable, for such light craft as un- 
civilized nations employ, to within a very 
few miles of Stonehenge. 





M. de St. Sauveur, the French Con- 
sul at Salonica, has lately presented to 
the King some antique Greek marbles, 
found in Macedonia. They consist of 
heads of deities and kings, funeral monu- 
ments ornamented with bas-reliefs and 
inscriptions; a colossal bust, supposed 
to be that of Perseus, the last King of 
Macedon, and a colossal statue of Diana. 
His Majesty has sent them to the Mu- 
seum of the Louvre, and has presented 
M. de St. Sauveur in return with a mag- 
nificent dessert service of Sévres por- 
celain. 
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ANTIQUITY OF THE BRITISH CHURCH. 
(From the Cambrian Quarterly Mag1zine.) 


The Principality of Wales is highly in- 
debted to the venerable and learned Bishop 
of Salisbury, when presiding over the see 
of St. David’s, not only for founding and 
establishing a College at Lampeter for the 
education of young men for the Church, 
and advancing the respectability of the 
clergy by the many excellent regulations 
which he introduced into that diocese; 
but every lover of Welsh literature must 
also feel himself under great obligations 
to his lordship for the revival of the long 
neglected and almost forgotten Eistedd- 
fodau, which, in former days, had been 
patronized by princes, prelates, senators, 
and chieftains, and the principal nobility 
of Wales. But the main object of this 
short address is to recommend the publi- 
cation of some of those numerous Welsh 
and other MSS. which might be useful 
in elucidating the history and antiquities 
of the Principality, and which now lie 
neglected and fast tending to decay in 
public and private libraries, both in Eng- 
land and Wales. ‘The excellent Prelate 
before mentioned has rescued one small 
piece of antiquity from unmerited obli- 
vion and probable destruction, which we 
have lately perused, viz. some Latin hex- 
ameter verses, written by John Sulien 
(alias Sulgenus), to the memory of his 
father, John Sulien (Johannes Sulgenus), 
Archbishop of St. David’s. The MS. 
as the Bishop informs us, consisted of 
three loose leaves, burnt all round the 
edges, and which had nearly fallen a sa- 
crifice to a fire which happened at the 
Cotton library in the year 1731. The 
publication of this small MS. is import- 
ant, as it clearly establishes the indepen- 
dence of the Welsh or Cambro-British 
Church from the Church of Rome, in the 
author’s time; and, from this genuine 
fragment of antiquity, which has fortu- 
nately escaped the usual interpolations of 
the monks, the demand of the Roman 
Catholics—“ Where was your Church be- 
fore the days of Luther?” may easily be 
answered; for from hence it clearly ap- 
pears that our church existed in its native 
purity in these kingdoms prior to the 
introduction of the church of Rome— 
that we had, in the author’s time, an in- 
dependent church and a married clergy. 
We find here the son of a British metro- 
politan addressing himself immediately 
to Christ, without the intervention of 
departed saints, and protesting against 
prayers for the dead, as unprofitable for 
salvation. We learn from the verses of 
Sulgenus that the British church existed 
in the eleventh century ; was a pure, dis- 
tinct, and independent church, and conse- 
quently in this United Kingdom a much 
more ancient establishment than the 
church of Rome; and the church of Eng- 


land, as the Bishop justly observes, may 
be seen in its original, the British church, 
in its different epochs, from the first in- 
troduction of Christianity; for it clearly 
appears, by the authorities quoted by 
Archbishop Usher, in his ‘ Religion 
professed by the ancient Irish,” and his 
“ History of the British Church,” that 
the true church, now called Protestant, 
did not sink under the horrors of Saxon 
extermination, but retired to her moun- 
tains and fortresses in the west, and sub- 
sisted there for many centuries, not only 
independently of the church of Rome, 
but in a state of adverse resistance to her 
authority. Our ancestors, therefore, were 
Church of England men before they were 
Papists. The British, the Saxon, and 
the English churches, were, in the pro- 
gress of national improvement, incorpo- 
rated into one national church, before it 
fell under the dominion of catholicism. 
It was, however, even after its fall, still 
the Church of England; and, after the 
Reformation, it was no other than the 
Church of England liberated from its 
Popish trammels, from adscititious inno- 
vations, and the yoke of foreign jurisdic- 
tion. 

Riamarch, brother to John, the author 
of the lines published by Bishop Burgess, 
was a very learned man, and succeeded 
his father as Archbishop of St. David's. 
The Pope’s spiritual dominion was not 
acknowledged in Wales until some time 
after the Norman conquest. The Arch- 
bishop of St. David’s and his suffragan 
bishops rejected the authority of the Pope 
in the person of St. Augustin (the monk) 
in the sixth century, and continued inde- 
pendent both of the Romish and of the 
English church (which latter was affected 
by the innovations of the emissaries of 
the church of Rome much sooner than 
the Welsh) until the time of Bernard, the 
first Norman bishop of St. David’s, who, 
at the instigation of Henry I. became 
suffragan to Canterbury. John, the au- 
thor of these Latin verses, further in- 
forms us, that his father, the archbishop, 
spent five years in study in the different 
seminaries and colleges in Scotland, and 
thirteen in Ireland, both those countries 
being famous at that time for learned 
men, and consequently much resorted to 
by young students from Wales, England, 
and some parts of the continent. Daniel, 
another brother of the author of the 
verses, was archdeacon of Powys: and 
probably it is in consequence of this cir- 
cumstance, that Kerry, in Montgomery. 
shire, has ever since continued in the 

atronage of the Bishop of St. David’s. 
David, the Welsh patron saint, was not 
canonized till after the Norman conquest, 
and all our Welsh monasteries (subject to 


the Pope) were also founded since that, 


event. 


q 
} 
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SELECT POETRY. 


* My BANE AND ANTIDOTE ARE BOTH 
BEFORE ME.” 


IN youth to pleasure I spread sail, 

In manhood ran before the gale 
Of fortune and of fame; 

Yet often the spontaneous sigh 

Confessed a void unknowing why, 
A want without a name. 


From fame or fortune nought I crave, 

Nor will be theirs nor pleasure's slave 
For all the world can give ; 

Few are my wants, my wishes few, 

Contentment brightens all I view, 
My love greets all that live. 


I toiled’ and climbed, nor knew how 
change 

And chance with misadventure strange 
Earth’s policy deride ; 

Nor meditated on the power 

Of time, that undermines each hour 
Prosperity and pride. 

Man was not born to be at rest; 

Enjoyment fades ere half possest, 
And life is but a breath ; 

Yet time may be redeemed; a friend 

Be found, that shall our youth attend, 
Manhood, grey-hairs, and death. 


Year follows year, and one by one 

Strength, gaiety, and speed are gone 
Till Iam left forlorn 

To ponder on life’s ebbing stream, 

-And sigh — vainly!) for the dream 
Of youth’s refulgent morn. 


Though gaiety, strength, speed depart, 

Their absence withers not the heart ; 
Wisdom can see by night; 

To muse is not to be alone, 

It is to walk before the throne 
Among the sons of light. 


Pacing the church-yard walks alone, 
I read on each memorial stone 

The names of long-lost friends ; 
And hourly heavier is the load 
I feebly bear along the road 

That to the grave descends. 


For friends or kinsmen shall I mourn, 
Envying that, never to return, 

They went to Heaven before? 
No; let me follow where they trod, 
Hereafter in the mount of God 

To meet, and part no more. 


Dull is my hearing, dim my sight, 
Sad is the day and drear the night, 
My blood creeps slow and cold ; 
Spring, summer, autumn, all are fled, 
And better were it to be dead 
Than scorned for being old. 
Age may be deaf, or lame, or blind, 
Yet these forbid not peace of mind, 
Nor cloud the mental eye ; 


Death was the penalty for sin ; 
But we have warranty within 
That souls can never die. 
Distemper spreads through every vein, 
The palsied limb, the racking pain, 
Speak dissolution nigh ; 
What hope, what comfort shall control 
The pangs of a departing soul, 
Or teach me how to die? 
Welcome distemper, welcome pain, 
Ye shake the prison, break the chain, 
And set the spirit free ; 
A gloom, a pang, a brief delay, 
And I am called to soar away 
On wings of ecstasy! 
—@— 
SONNET TO ITALY. 
Dov’ é, Irata, il tuo braccio? E ache 
ti servi [il vero, 
Tu dell’ altrui? Non é, s’io scorgo 
Di chi t’offende il difensor men fero : 
Ambe nemici sono, ambe fur servi. 
Cosi dunque l’onor, cosi conservi 
Gli avanzi tu del glorioso impero ? 
Cosi al Valor, al Valor primiero 
Chi a te fede giurd, la fede osservi ? 
Or va: repudia il Valor prisco, e sposa 
L’ Ozio; e fra il sangue, i gemiti, e 
le strida 
Nel periglio maggior dormi e riposa ! 
Dormi, adultera vil! finche omicida 
Spada ultrice ti svegli, e sonnachiosa 
E nuda in braccio al tuo fedel t’ 
uccida ! FILIcala. 
TRANSLATION. 
Werke is thine arm, Ausonia? Why 
prefers 
Thy choice another’s succour? Well 
I trow, 
Hostile not less the champion than 
the foe— 
Both are thy foes, both were thy 
homagers. 
Thus guard’st thou the green wreath of 
ancient years, 
Which whilom circled thine imperial 
brow ? 
Thus is it, that thine heart the sacred 
vow, 
By pristine Valour pledged to thee, 
reveres ? 
Go then, and take ’mid blood and tears 
and cries, 
Take Sluggishness for Valour as thy 
lord ; 
Go—and on peril’s verge thy drowsy 
eyes 
Close, vile adultress! till the vengeful 
sword 
Arouse thee from thy slumbrous re- 
velries, 
_All naked in thy minion’s bosom 
gored! F. W. 


C. H. 
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HISTORICAL CHRONICLE. 
— Q— 
FOREIGN NEWS. 


SPAIN. 

The Madrid Gazette, of the 24th of 
October, contained several decrees, which 
had not been expected. One proclaimed 
a partial amnesty to the Liberal exiles; 
another related to the internal govern- 
ment of the country, and prescribed the 
adoption of a system resembling the one 
which prevails in France. A third de- 
cree nominated two commissions, formed, 
it is said, of honourable and enlightened 
men, for the purpose of revising the regu- 
lations of the corn-trade. A fourth refer- 
red to the state of the Police, and defined 
its duties. 

Queen Isabella was proclaimed in Ma- 
drid on the 24th Oct. The ceremony 
of the proclamation lasted three days, 
during which the strongest demonstra- 
tions of fidelity and attachment were 
received by the Regent and the young 
Queen from the great majority of the 
inhabitants of the capital, The disarming 
of the Royalist Volunteers took place on 
the 27th. It was not unattended with 
resistance, and several lives were lost in 
consequence. The populace themselves 
seem to have vented their rage against the 
unpopular militia, by attacking and put- 
ting to death all the Royalist Volunteers 
who ventured on that day singly in the 
streets, in the dress of their corps. 

The civil war still rages in the north 
of Spain; and with yet varying success. 
Extinguished by the superior power of 
the Government troops in one district, 
or kept down by their temporary presence 
in another, the spirit of revolt flies away 
to other quarters, where it breaks out 
with fresh vigour; the strife has, how- 
ever, been chiefly confined to the pro- 
vinees of Navarre and Biscay. 

Accounts from Bayonne represent 
General Saarsfield to have entered Mi- 
randa on the 27th ult., and to have pro- 
ceeded immediately towards Vittoria, 
which he victoriously entered on the 19th 
of October. The Carlists have been de- 
feated at Santander, where a Carlist 
division attacked the town, which had a 
garrison of 200 troops. Upon their ap- 
proach, the inhabitants armed themselves, 
joined the troops of the garrison, went 
out, and gave them battle, defeating the 
Carlist chief and taking all the officers 
prisoners, amongst whom were two 
priests. 

The French papers of the 15th and 
16th Nov. contain a proclamation of Don 
Carlos, purporting to have been issued at 
Valencia de Alcantara, and another from 
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General Quesada, to the inhabitants of 

Old Castile. The latter breathes of 

fierce and uncompromising war, on the 

part of the Queen Regent’s friends, against 

the denounced monksand their supporters. 
PORTUGAL. 

The civil strife, which has unfortunately 
so long desolated Portugal, is not yet 
brought to a termination. According to 
the latest accounts the Miguelite army 
still occupied Santarem; and the Con- 
stitutional forces were encamped outside 
the fortifications of that town. Miguel 
had retired to Elvas. The greater part 
of the Queen’s troops had marched out 
of the capital, commanded by the Duke 
of Terceira and Count Saldanha, to co- 
operate, with the view to the dispersion 
of the rebels. It appears that on the 2d 
Novy. an engagement took place between 
the Miguelites and Don Pedro’s troops, 
near Alcacer do Sal, in which the latter 
were totally defeated, owing to the 
cowardice of the men, and the incapa- 
city of the Portuguese commander. 
The Miguelite army, according to the 
letter of “ Birt, Captain of Marines,” to 
Admiral Napier, consisted of 1500 men, 
and was commanded by Count Lemos. 
He made an attack on the position of 
Alcacer, and appears to have been well 
received by the English Marines, under 
the command of Capt. Birt, but the Por- 
tuguese immediately ran away, leaving 
the English to escape as they could. 
This they effected with the loss of 54 
men ; but the total loss of the Pedroites 
is stated at 800. But for the arrival of 
Napier, St. Ubes would have immediately 
fallen into the hands of Count Lemos. 

Pedro is rigidly proceeding with the 
confiscation of church property where it 
has proved obnoxious to his cause. The 
Court of Ecclesiastical Reform, com- 
posed entirely of Churchmen, had decreed 
the abolition of two extensive monas- 
teries: their sacramental plate is awarded 
to poor parishes, their books to the pub- 
lic libraries, their furniture to the civil 
and military hospitals ; and the remainder 
of their possessions, in lands, houses, and 
money, is to be applied by the Govern- 
ment to works of piety. 

POLAND. 


Accounts from Warsaw state, that 
some thousands of Poles, who were pri- 
soners of war in Prussia, and who had 
been forced by the Prussian Government 
to return to Poland under a promise of 
an amnesty, had been sent by the Rus- 
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sians to work in chains in the ship-yards 
of Cronstadt. Five hundred of these 
unfortunate persons — many of whom 
were noblemen—were inhumanly flogged 
for several days together, because they 
refused to work on Sunday. Prince 
Sanguszko, a Pole of high character, who 
had been condemned to work in ‘chains 
in the mines for life, having requested 
that he might be allowed to confess be- 
fore he set out upon his march to Siberia, 
was told that he could have only a Greek 
priest, for that he was no longer any thing 
but a serf, and a serf could profess no 
other religion than that of his master. 


ALGIERS. 

The French colony of Algiers appears 
to be rapidly improving ; for the import 
duties, which in 1830 produced but 5910/. 
last year produced 25,4701, This revenue 
is derived from a small import duty of 4 
per cent. if imported under the French or 
Algerine flag, and of 8 per cent. if by a 
foreign flag. The value of imports under 
the British was last year 32,500/.! they 
were exported from our possessions in the 
Mediterranean. 

TURKEY. 

The affairs of Turkey are exciting 

much attention throughout Europe, and 
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it is clear from all communications con- 
cerning it, that that unhappy empire is 
falling to pieces. The Sultan is no more 
than a very humble vassal of Russia, and 
he is described as exhausting his treasury 
in offering presents to his imperial master. 
In almost all the provinces there are in- 
surrections, which the Porte cannot re- 
press; and Mehemet Ali not only refuses 
to pay the Syrian tribute agreed upon at 
the last peace, but ventures to remonstrate 
loudly with the Sultan for his alliance 
with Russia, and demands fresh cessions 
of Asiatic provinces, to guard the Faithful 
against further aggressions from the North. 
Russia has an army of 40,000 men, in the 
provinces north of the Balkan, and has 
already taken the newly raised Wallachian 
regiments into her service as part of the 
Russian army. 


UNITED STATES. 

A party, in New York, have been 
endeavouring to organize societies to 
effect the immediate abolition of slavery 
in'the United States. The Southerners 
are exerting themselves in opposition to 
the project, and have succeeded in pre- 
venting a meeting of the Abolitionists, 
which was to have taken place on the 
2nd of October. 


—@— 
DOMESTIC OCCURRENCES. 


VARIOUS PARTS OF THE COUNTRY. 
. It appears from a return of the ** Coun- 
ty Rates of England and Wales from 
1821 to 1832,” printed by order of the 
House of Commons, that in the greater 
number of counties the charges for “ pri- 
soners” and “ prosecutions” have swelled 
enormously, and in a more especial man- 
ner within the last six years, while those 
for ** bridges and repairs” have exhibited a 
more frequent reduction, or have in most 
instances (though of course not in all) 
remained stationary. In Middlesex, the 
sum-total of county-rates, which was 
39,893/. in 1822, was, in 1832, 77,7722, 
of which increase the greater portion, viz. 
about 20,000/. of annual charge, has sprung 
up since the commencement of the year 
1830. In Nottinghamshire, the increase 
has been from 7,600/. to 12,5002. ; in Glou- 
cester, from 15,0002. to 20,000/.; Essex, 
from 90002. to 13,000/.; Dorset, from 
60002. to 11,000/.; Derby, from 5000/. to 
16,000/. ; Buckinghamshire, from 90007. 
to 15,0002; York, West Riding, from 
39,000/. to 49,0007. But every where, 
with the single exception of Devon 
(where, as in a few other counties, there 
has been a diminution of the county- 
rate), the same lamentable feature is dis- 
covered,—viz. a rise in that class of ex- 
penditure which is connected in any man- 


ner with the administration of criminal 
justice. 

There is no town in the kingdom where 
the march of improvement has made 
more gigantic strides than Birmingham, 
and although occasionally we may ques- 
tion the taste of those who planned them, 
the projectors are entitled to general com- 
mendation. The new Town Hall is in 
itself unrivalled, and the wkole structure 
reflects the highest credit on Messrs. 
Hansom and Welch, thearchitects. The 
new Market House is also on the verge 
of completion. Stone or highly orna- 
mented stuccoed buildings are erected on 
the site of the dingy miserable houses 
that formerly lined the streets, in the 
principal of which (New-street) a new 
Grammar-school is about to rise, at an out- 
lay, it is said, of nearly 50,0002  Bir- 
mingham is also extending itself in an 
equal proportion with London. The es- 
tate of Lord Calthorpe, situated at Edg- 
baston, is in itself a town of no inconsi- 
derable magnitude. ‘The annual rental 
of that estate now considerably exceeds 
the sum paid for its purchase not many 
years back. ‘The population of Birming- 
ham may be fairly estimated at 150,000, 
and it amounted only to 50,205 in the 
year 1781. At that period there were only 
8,382 houses; the number is now nearly 
trebled. 
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Incendiarism.—It is lamentable that 
agricultural destruction by this crime 
continues in several parts of the coun- 
try. There is such a mystery thrown 
over this extraordinary but prevailing 
practice, that even the utmost vigilance 
cannot at present discover its origin or its 
object, upon anything like a rational 
ground. Cambridge, Norfolk, Sussex, 
Kent, and Wilts have been particularly 
distinguished by these disgraceful trans- 
actions. A meeting of the proprietors 
and occupiers of land in the hundred of 
Gallow, Norfolk, was lately held at Fa- 
kenham, for the purpose of taking mea- 
sures to put a stop to the recurrence of 
incendiarism. Lord Charles Townshend 
took the chair, and resolutions were 
adopted for entering into a subscription 
and otherwise effecting the object of the 
meeting.— The Magistrates of the North- 
ern Division of Wilts have also held a 
meeting on the subject, and resolved to 
use the utmost vigilance, regardless of 
trouble or expense, to bring the offenders 
to justice. 

A cave has been discovered within the 
Nash Rocks, near Presteign, in Radnor- 
shire, on the estate of the Karl of Oxford, 
and at an elevation of some hundreds of 
feet from the plain. The descent from 
the entrance is twenty feet, the roof full 
thirty. The dimensions may be three 
hundred feet in circumference; but the 
immense size and number of pillars ren- 
der it impossible for the eye to ascertain 
the exact admeasurement. This natural 
curiosity consists in the petrified pillars, 
which appear to have been formed by 
dripping from the ceiling or roof. From 
the length of time nature has been per- 
forming her work, many of them are at 
least six feet round at the top. They 
reach to the floor, and have become per- 
fect pillars of stone, appearing like in- 
verted cones; others are like icicles. The 
rocks are situated between the Hill Gar- 
raway Mountains, near the river Enwell ; 
where the remains of the ever-memorable 
Sir Samuel Romilly are deposited in the 
family vault of his late relative, Colonel 
Foley. It was here, in the midst of ca- 
taracts and the wildest picturesque sce- 
nery, that this great lawyer and legislator 
rested from the fatigues of his profession. 


The church of Orcheston St. George, 
in the diocese of Salisbury, has been re- 
opened, after having undergone a consi- 
derable alteration. ‘The commodious and 
elegant appearance of this ancient church, 
which is completely restored, excites great 
admiration. The east and west windows 
are of stained glass, beautifully got up by 
Mr. J. A. Edwards, of Oxford. 


Oct. 7. The first stone of an obelisk 
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to the memory of the late Duke of Su- 
therland was laid by Richard Mountford, 
Esq. of Shiffnal, in the presence of a nu- 
merous company of spectators, on the 
summit of JLilleshall Hill, co. Salop. 
The obelisk is from designs by Mr. Ha- 
milton, and will consist of a bold pedestal 
with four wings, fifteen feet high to the 
top of the entablature ; from the pedestal, 
and on an appropriate plinth, rises the 
shaft of the obelisk fifty-five feet high, 
making a total of seventy feet to the apex 
of the shaft. A wolf couchant, carved in 
stone, will ornament each wing, and the 
inscription will be placed on one of the 
panels of the pedestal. The erection of 
this monument is at the expense of the 
tenantry of the late Duke, and when 
completed it will form an interesting and 
conspicuous object to the surrounding 
country. 

Oet. 31. The Bp. of London conse- 
crated the new chapel lately erected at 
Laytonstone, Essex, and afterwards deli- 
vered a most impressive discourse. The 
chapel has been erected wholly by sub- 
scription ; and Mr. Davis and Mr. Cotton, 
two zealous friends of the church, were 
most forward in contributing largely both 
their time and money in the good work. 

Nov. 10. The extensive factory of 
Messrs. Mills and Travis, at Shaw, near 
Oldham, was burnt to the ground, destroy- 
ing property to the amount of 20,0007. 





LONDON AND ITS VICINITY. 

The Postmaster General has taken 
measures for extending the threepenny 
post toa circle of twelve miles from the 
General Post-office, including the follow- 
ing post towns:—Stanmore, Edgeware, 
Barnet, Hounslow, Southall, Waltham- 
cros, Romford, Bromley, Footscray, Croy- 
don, and Kingston, to all which places 
there will be a threepenny post delivery 
twice a day (except Footscray and Wal- 
tham-cross, which will have one delivery 
only) in addition to the general post deli- 
very. 

The Merchant Taylors’ Company, in 
London, have refused to answer the in- 
quiries of the Municipal Commissioners 
appointed by the Crown, alleging that “the 
known and lawful manner of inquiry into 
the misconduct of a Corporation, or into 
the improper exercises of its franchises, 
is by Information in the Court of King’s 
Bench, which can only be granted upon 
some specific charge, or to redress some 
specific grievance.” Sir James Scarlett, 
and Mr W. R. Rennell, whose opinions 
have been taken upon the subject, agree 
that “the King cannot administer justice, 
except in his Courts, and by his Judges 
duly established:”"—“ that by the com- 
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mon law, which is the right of the sub- 
ject, no man can be compelled to disclose 
any matter that may expose himself to 
peril, except in a due course of justice: 
it seems to follow, therefore, that the 
Crown cannot appoint Commissioners for 
the mere purpose of compelling disclo- 
sures of any kind.” These eminent bar- 
risters are also of opinion, that the Mer- 
chant Taylors’ Company cannot properly 
be called a Municipal Corporation. 


Nov. 2. An extraordinary high tide 
occurred, the river Thames rising to a 
greater height than has been known for 
several years, occasioned by the North- 
east winds. The time of high water at 
London Bridge was fixed at 53 minutes 
past three, but the tide continued flowing 
till five, long before which the low lands 
and streets near the river were under wa- 
ter. Several granaries and cellars at Ro- 
therhithe were overflowed, and upwards 
of 200 quarters of corn were injured. 
Wapping High-street was for some time 
under water, and boats were necessary to 
convey passengers. Bank-side, Holland- 
street, the lower part of the Strand, 
Abingdon-street, Stangate, Lambeth, and 
Vauxhall, were completely inundated to 
the depth of several feet. 


Nov. 4. The St. Simonians having 
sent a mission to this country, where 
they have the most sanguine hopes of 
success in propagating their peculiar opi- 
nions, this evening M. Fontana, a priest 
of the above politico-religious sect, ap- 
peared, according to public notice, at the 
Burton Rooms, Burton-crescent, to con. 
secrate a church wherein to promulgate 
the St. Simonian doctrines. He went 
through the ceremony of consecrating the 
spot, and stated that he should appear 
there every fifteen days, for the purpose 
of expounding the doctrines of the sect. 
After which, Mr. Detrosier (having first 
disclaimed belonging to the sect) read a 
series of letters addressed to the head of 
the St. Simonians at Paris, by the mis- 
sionaries who were engaged in progagat- 
ing their doctrines in different parts of 
the world, and detailing the sufferings 
and persecutions and adventures they had 
encountered in-their progress. M. Fon- 
tana then said that his situation of Chief 
of the St. Simonian Church in London, 
gave him the power of naming as brothers 
and sisters of the new fraternity any of 
those around them who sympathized with 
St. Simonian ideas, to whom he was ready 
to explain both his public and private 
conduct. M. Prati, LL. D. delivered an 
oration in favour of St. Simonianism, 
after which a female Southcotian ad- 
dressed the meeting in praise of Johanna 
Southcote and her writings.— Another 
meeting was announced for that night 
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fortnight. A collection was made at the 
doors, and the meeting separated. 

Nov. 15. Mr. Mendizabel, the Spanish 
Consul at Paris in 1822, obtained a ver- 
dict in the Court of Common Pleas 
against an Agent of the Spanish Govern- 
ment in London, for 146,000]. part of 
money advanced by him to assist the Go- 
vernment of the Cortes at the time of the 
French invasion. The defendant has the 
money in his possession, and only refused 
payment until authorized duly to dis- 
charge the claim. 

Nov. 16. Mr. Cohen, the editor and 
proprietor of the Brighton Guardian, was 
sentenced in the Court of King’s Bench 
to six months’ imprisonment, to pay a fine 
of 50/. and to find sureties for good be- 
haviour for three years, for the publica- 
tion in his paper of a libel, having the 
tendency “to set the lower orders against 
the higher, to incite the people to acts of 
incendiarism, and to bring the Magistrates 
of Sussex into contempt.” 

A determined spirit of resistance to 
the payment of Assessed Taxes, has 
lately been manifested in the metropolis; 
and numerous associations have been 
formed for their total abolition. Notices 
of Exchequer Processes have been served 
on several persons residing in the parish 
of St. James, under the Act of the 
43d of Geo. III. c. 99, for obstructing 
the collectors in the performance of their 
duty, and which subjects each of them to 
a penalty of 50/.—Thirteen persons were 
selected in the Holborn district who had 
refused to pay Assessed Taxes, and who 
had made themselves the most promi- 
nent as members of associations to resist 
payment. Of the thirteen, five paid their 
taxes, costs, and poundage, on being ap- 
plied to, and three promised at once to 
pay. This process appears to have almost 
broken up the spirit of combined resist- 
ance. 

An enterprising individual of the name 
of Perkins, has, at an expense of 100,000/. 
erected a Cattle Mart in the Lower Road, 
Islington, which occupies 22 acres of 
ground, and is supported by 244 Doric 
columns; with the view of abating the 
public nuisance so long existing in Smith- 
field. ‘here are ample accommodations 
for 4,000 beasts, 40,000 sheep, and calves 
and pigs in proportion. The market com- 
prises every requisite office; and it is in- 
tended to erect abattoirs, for slaughtering 
cattle of every description, in which per- 
sons may either be accommodated with 
private slaughter-houses, or have the ani- 
mals slaughtered under appointed inspec- 
tors, at a certain fixed and moderate rate : 
so that all the expence, inconvenience, and 
mischief, arising from the present mode 
of driving the cattle through the crowded 
streets on the market-day, may be avoided. 
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THEATRICAL REGISTER. 


Drury Lane. 


Oct. 30. A new melodrama, called 
Prince Le Boo, the scene of which was 
laid in the Pelew Islands, was produced. 
The music, by Lee, was pleasing, and the 
scenery, by Stanfield, was remarkably 
splendid, which added much to the suc- 
cess of a piece, otherwise dramatically 
uninteresting. 
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Covent GARDEN. 

Nov. 20. A new opera, adapted from 
the French, by Mr. Planché, was brought 
forward, by the name of Gustavus the 
Third,—the masked ball at which the 
Swedish monarch was slain being the 
principal feature of the plot. It was pro- 
duced in a costly and brilliant style,—the 
dresses and scenery being of the most gor- 
geous description, and perhaps the piece 
owed its success more to these qualifi- 
cations than to any dramatic excellence. 


—@— 
PROMOTIONS, PREFERMENTS, &c. 


GAZETTE PROMOTIONS. 


Oct. 29. Capt. the Hon. Henry Duncan, C.B.; 
Dame Jane, wife of Sir Hugh Dairymple Hamil- 
ton, of Noith Berwick and Bargeny, Bart.; 
Dame Henrietta, wife of Sir James Fe:gussou, 
of Kilkerran, Bart.; Dame Adamina, wife of Sir 
John Dalvymple, of Oxenford, Bart.; and Mary, 
wife of James Dundas, of Dundas, esq. the bro- 
ther and sisters of Robert Earl of Camperdown, 
to have the same title and precedency as the 
childrea of an Earl of the United Kingdom, 

John Macpherson Grant, esq. to be Secretary 
to his Majesty's Legation at Madrid. 

Nov. 2. Alex. Houstoun, Clerk, of Baads, 
Edinburgh, late Rector of Hartley Maudit, Hants, 
to use the surname and arms of Douglas, of Baads, 
in compliance with the direction of his grand- 
fatier, the late Alexander Dougias, of Baads. 

Nov. 5. Kuighted, Lieut.-Gen. Phineas Riall. 

Nov. 8. 89th Foot, Major Geo. E. Jones to be 
Lieut.-Co!,—Capt. L. A. During, to be Majur. 

Nov. 15. 4th Light Dragoons, Lieut. Col. John 
Scott, tobe Lieut. Coi. Coldstream Guards, Capt. 
J.D. Rawdon, to be Capt. and Lieut.-Col. 

Non. 22. Lord Howard de Walden, to be Mi- 
nister Plenipotentiary to Lisbon, Sir Edw. Crom- 
well Disbrowe to Stockholm, aud Lord W. Rus- 
sell to Stutgard. 

Commander Ross, (recently returned from 2 
voyage of discovery in the polar regions,) Post 
Captain, and to command the Victory. 





EcchxsiasticAL PREFERMENTS. 
Rev. J. Williams, to be Archdeacon of Cardigan. 
Dr. W. L. Fancouit, Preb. in Lincoln Cath. 

Dr. Lewellen, Prep. in Brecon Cath. 

y. J. Williams, Preb. of Llanarthney, co. Carm, 
y. M. Baguel, Ballintemple R. co. Tipperary. 
y. T. Bissland, Hartley Maudit R. Hants. 

y. A. Buller, Mary Tavy R. Devon. 





Rev Burgess, Streatley V. Berks. 
Rev. J. C. Clark, East Farndon R. co. Northam, 
Rev. T. S. C. Clark, Egloshaile V. Cornwall. 


Rev. T. Commeline, Ciaverdon V. Warwick. 

Rev. J. Delafield, Torrington V. Sussex. 

Rev. E. Dix, l'ruro P. C. Cornwall. 

Rev. W. S. Dusautoy, Exton R. Hants. 

Rev. C. Erle, Hardwick R. Bucks. 

tev. C, Griffith, Talachddu R. Brecon, Wales. 

Rev. E. He:bert, Killarney R. Ireland. 

Rev. W. Hocken, Endilian R. Cornwall. 

Rev. J. Hodgson, Hartburn V. Northumberland. 

Rey. J. Hooper, Kingweston R. Somerset. 

Rev. H. Howarth, Mepershall R. Beds. 

Rev. G. W. Lamprey, Bailintemple R. Wicklow. 

Rey. L. Latham, Ampney St. Mary P.C. Glouc. 

Rev. Dr. Lewellin, Lampeter V. Wales. 

Rev. Finlay M‘Pherson, to the Church at Tober- 
mory, Island of Mull. 

Rev. T. W. Martyn, Lifton R- Devon. 


Rev. W. Master, Bucknell R. Oxford. 

Rev. J. Mayors, Kilbrige R. Bute. 

Rev. J. Molesworth, Redruth R. Cornwall. 

Rev. F. More, More and Shelve R. Salop. 

Rev. G. Moore, Blessington R. cv. Wicklow. 
Rev. M. Morgan, Tubber P.C. co. Wicklow. 
Rev. H. J. Morshead, Kelly R. Devon. 

Rev. C. A. Oxilvie, Duloe V. Cornwall. 

Rey. H. J. Rose, St. Thomas’s Don. Southwark. 
Rev. J. Sevier, Hasfield R. Gioucestershire. 

Rev. J. Shillibeer, Stoke-Doyle R. co. North’ptoo. 
Rev. R. L. Tottenham, Rossory R. co. Fermanagh. 
Rev. W. Turner, Fishbourne R. Sussex. 

Rev. C. S. Twisleton, Whituash R. Warwick. 


CHAPLAINS. 


Rev. Joseph Jackson, to his Majesty’s Household 
at Kensington Palace. 

Rey. D. B. Lennard, to Lord Western. 

Rey. Dr. Murray, and Rev. J. Gregory, to the 
Lord Lieutenant ef Ireland. 

Rev. W. W. Ronson, to the Earl of Plymouth, 

Rev. H. Clissoid, to the Lord Mayor. 

Rev. W. Orger, to Mr. Sheriff Wilson. 

Rev. H. J. Kaapp, to Mr. Sheriff Harmer. 


Civi PREFERMENTS. 


Rev. Dr. Jenkins, Master of Balliol, to be a 
Delegate of the Oxford University Press. 

Mr. Spurier, to be Law Professor at King's Coll. 

Sir D. K. Sandford, Professor of Greek, to be 
Lord Rector of Giasgow University. 

N. Clarke, esq. to be Recorder of Walsall, vice 
his late father. 

E. D. Brockman, esq. to be Recorder of Folke- 
stone, vice J. C. Lawson, esq. 

Rev. W. B. Tate, to be Second Master of Oakham 
School. 


BIRTHS. 


Oct. 14. At Branston Hall, near Lincoln, the 
wite of the Hon. Alex. Leslie Melville, a son. 
24+. At Leigh House, Wilts, the lady of Sir Thos, 
Fellowes, a son. 25. Lady Phillimore, a son. 

The wife of R. G. Badcock, esq. banker, of 
Taunton, a dau. 26. At the Vicarage Tarpio, 
Cheshire, the wife of the Rev. H. Dudley Ryder, 
a son. 27. At Woolstone House, co. Somerset, 
the wife of the Rev. H. Bennett, a son. 28. 
In Hertford-street, Mayfair, the wife of Maj. the 
Hon. Geo. Keppel, M.P. a dau. 29. In Eaton- 
sq. the Lady Agnes Byng, a dau. At Bisham 
Cottage, Berks, Lady Hinrich, a dau. 30. At 
the Priory, Conisbro’, the wife of Geo. Ramsden, 
esq. 4 son, At the Rectory, Uplowman, the 
wife of the Rev. S. Pidsley, a dau. 31. At 
Sutton Hall, near Thirsk, the wife of the Rev. C. 
Johnstone, a son. At Moray Place, Edinburgh, 
the lady of Sir John P. Orde, Bart. a dau. 
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Lately. At Herbertshire, wife of the Hon. 
Lieut.-Col. Abercromby, a dau. At Maristow, 
the lady of Sir R. Lopes, Bart. M.P. a son.—— 
The lady of Sir Fr. Lynch Blosse, a son.——At 
Aqualate, Staffordshire, the lady of Sir T. F. 
Boughey, Bart. a dau. At Rotherfield Park, 
Hants, the wife of J. W. Scott, esq. M.P. a son. 

Nov. 1. At the Rookery, Roehampton, the 
wife of the Hon Geo. Massey, a dau. 2. At 
Hutton Hall, co. York, the wife of John Swann, 
esq. a dau, $3. At Elwill House, Devon, the 
wife of John Baufield, esq. a dau. At Paris, 
Mrs. Wm. S. Browning, a sov.——4. At Tor Ab- 
bey, Somerset, the wife of H. G. Cary, esq. a son. 
5. At North End House, Hants, the wife of 
Major H. D. Campbell, a dau. 7. At Wey- 
mouth, the wife of Capt. R. M‘Naghten, a dau. 
——At Axminster, the wife of Col. R. Hetzler, 
C.B. a dau. 8. At Oaklands, the wife of the 
Rev. T. Phillpotts. a dau. In Montague-pl. 
the wife of S. R. Bosanquet, esq. a son. At 
Down Place, Berks, the wife of the Rev. Went- 
worth Bowyer,.a dav 9. At Torpoint, the 
wife of Capt. Rodney Shannon, R.N. a dau. 
10. In Montagu-squzre, the wife of Maj. Willock, 
of twins, a son and dau. At Castle Hill, the 
lady Eliz. Courtenay, a son. At Brighton, the 
wife of the Rev. S. E. Forster, a son. At 
Blackley, Lancashire, the wife of the Rev. Edw. 
Weigall, a son. 14. At Saudon Hall, Stafford- 
shire, the Lady Louisa Fortesque, a dau. 15. 
In Montague-square, the lady of Capt. Rose H, 
Fuller, R.N. a son. 16. At Harleston, Norfolk, 
the wife of the Rev. Thos. Sewell, a son ——17. 
At Luton, Bedfordshire, the wife of the Rev. Tho. 
Sikes, a dau, 18. At Bioadmayne, the wife of 
the Rev. F. Urquhart, a son. 22. At Sydling 
House, Dorset, Lady Blackwood, a son- In 
the Close of Sarum, the wife of R. Brouncker, 
esq. of Boveridge House, Cranborne, Dorset, a dau. 




































































MARRIAGES. 


Sept. 26. Atthe Palace Chapel, Malta, Gerard 
Baillie Hamilton, Lieut. Royal Fusileers, son of 
the late Archd. Baillie Hamilton, to Augusta, 4th 
dau. of the late Col. Anderson Morshead, of 
Widey-court, Devon. 

Oct. 15. At Cromarty House, Scotland, A. G. 
Graham, esq. of the Royal Hanoverian Guards, 
to Nancy, dau. of the late F. Graham, esq. 
17. At Walton-on-the-hill, Surrey, James Ren- 
shaw, esq. of Conuaught-sq. Hyde-park, to Mary 
Anne, eldest dau. of the Rev. Sam. Bennett, 
D.D. Rector of Walton. 19. At St. James’s, 
London, Lady Georgiana Paget, dau. of the Mar- 
quis of Angiesey and the Duchess of Areyll, 
to Lord Crofton ———21. At Marylebone church, 
Capt. P. Sanderson, to Catherine, dau. of the 
Rev. T. C. Edgell, Union-place, Regent’s-park. 
At Mottram, in Longdendale, the Rev. R B. 
Aspland, of Bristol, to Jane, 4th dau. of R. Hib- 
bert, esq. of Godley, co. Chester, 22. At Clif. 
ton, Capt. T. de la Condamine, third son of the 
late John de la Condumine, esq. Advocate-Gene- 
ral of Guernsey, to Janet Mary, dau. of the late 
W. Agnew, esq. At Mamhead, Devonshire, 
the Hon. John Sinclair, youngest son of the late 
Earl of Caithness, to Maria Petronella, 3d dau. of 
the late John Church, esq.——At Leghorn, John 
Wilson Pillans, esq. of Trieste, to Jane Davidson, 
eldest dau. of the late Major-Gen. E, S. Brough- 
ton, of Rossend Castle, co. Fife-——At Great 
Yarmouth, the Rev. Mark Waters, to Katherine 
Maria, youngest dau of Isaac Preston, ‘esq.— 
23. At Kensington, the Rev. Francis Dawson, 
Preb. of Canterbury, to Alice, only dau. of Wal- 
ter Weidon, esq. of Notting Hill-sq. At Stoke, 
Surrey, William, second son of Rear-Adm. Pres- 
ton, of Askam Bryan, co. York, to Hamilla Mary, 
youngest dau. of James Mangles, esq. M.P. of 
Woodbridge. At Wellingborough, co. N’pton, 
the Rev. R, Jarratt, of Halifax. to Caroline, fifth 
dau. of Adam Corrie, esq. 24. At Cheriton 
Bishop, W. G. Rickman, esq. of Southsea, Hants, 
to Ursula West, second dau. of the Rev. J. 
Fothill, Rector of Hittisleigh, Devon. 26. At 
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Sidmouth, Commander Alfred Matthews, R.N. to 
Emily Rosetta, dau. of the late Rev. J. Bernard. 
At Fulham, Fred. Green, esq. of Twicken- 
ham, to Pauline Anne, eldest dau. of the late 
H. Fred. Horneman, esq. his Danish Majesty's 
Consul General in London. 28. At South 
Stoneham, Hants, Chas. Badham, M.D. to Caro- 
line, eldest dau. of the late Vice-Adm. Sir Edw. 
James Foote. At Edinburgh, the, Rev. A. 
Lockhart Gordon, to Belinda Jane, dau. of the 
late Major A. Dunbar, Scots Fusileers. The 
Rev. R. W. K. Wood, of Little Bowden, N'pton- 
shire, to Mary Henrietta, second dau. of the 
Rev. John Fisher, of Wavendon. At All 
Souls, Marylebone, John Wood, esq. of Horton 
Hall, Bradford, Yorkshire, to Annis Eliz. dau. of 
J. Hardy, esq. M.P. At Wath, Lieut.-Col. 
Ashworth, to Harriet, only dau. of Sir Beiling- 
ham Graham, Bart. At Topsham, Capt. W. J. 
D’Urban, son of Major-Gen. Sir B. D'Urhban, to 
Mary Eliz. Stewart, only child of the late Sam. 
Mitchell, esq. of Newport, Devonshire. 31. At 
Water Millock, Ulleswater, the Rev. H. V. El- 
liott, to Julia Aune, dau. of J. Marshall, esq. 
At Marshfield, Glouc. Thos. Smith, esq. of 
Hill House, Hambledon, Hants, to Matilda, 2d 
dau. of the late J. Denison, esq. M.P. of Ossing- 
ton, Notts. At Ripon, the Rev. H. P. Hamil- 
ton, to Ellen, dau. of Tho. Mason, esq. of Copt 
Hewick. 

Larely. At St. Peter's, Dublin, Crofton Tho. 
Vandeleur, esq. 34th Reg. to Eliz. eldest dau. of 
the Right Hon. Maurice Fitzgerald, Kt. of Kerry. 
At Croydon, Lieut.-Col. Von Graevell, 7th 
Prussian Lancers, to Fiances, dau. of the Rev. 
J. L. Chirol. The Rev. Tho. Leach Tovey, to 
Louisa May, 2d dau. of J. Pyrke, esq. of Dean 
Hall, Gloucestershire. 

Nov 1. At Camberwell, J. Moore, esq. M.D. 
of Cardiff, to Charlotte, dau. of the late R. Puc- 
kle, esq. 2. At Bridlington, Yorkshire, H. 
Boynton, esq. eldest son of Sir H Boynton, Bt. 
to Louisa, youngest dau. of Walter Strickland, 
esq. of Cokethorpe Park, Oxfordsh. 5. At Ma- 
dron, Cornwall, J. Peel, esq. barrister-at-law, eld. 
son of R. Peel, esq. of Wyndbourne House, co. 
Lancaster, to Ann, dau. of Tho. Peel, esq. of Pen- 
zance. At Marylebone church, Capt. J. T. Tal- 
bot, R N. to Christian, eldest dau. of the late W. 
Kidd, esq.—6. At Ippollitts, Lieut.-Col. Shawe, 
to Jane Grace, second dau. of P. Harvey Lo- 
vell,esq of Cole Park, Wilts.——At Liverpool, H. 
W. Yeoman, esq. to Maria Agnes Augusta, 2d 
dau. of Major Crosse, of Ovall’s St. Cross, 
Herts.——7. At Hampstead, J. Heron Maxwell, 
esq. 2d son of the late Sir John Maxwell, Bart, 
to Caroline, sixth dau. of the Hon. Montgomerie 
Stewart, and niece to the Earl of Galloway. 
Rich: Robertson, esq. to Josepha Mary, eldest da. 
of the Rev. W. St. Andrew Vincent, Preb. of 
Chichester, and Vicar of Bolney. Rev. H. E. 
Manning, Rector of Lavington, Sussex, to Caro- 
line, 3d dau. of the late Rev. J. Sargent. At 
Cheltenham, the Rev. J. De Courcy O'Grady, of 
Kilbally Owen, co. Limerick, to Elize, dau. of 
J. Peel, esq. of Burton-on-Trent. 12. At Gres- 
ford, Randle Wilbraham, jun. esq. to Sibella, 
eldest dau. of the late W. Egerton, esq. of Gres- 
field Lodge, Denbighsh. 14. At St Luke’s, 
Chelsea, the Rev. J. Morton, Vicar of Holbeach, 
to Margaret, dau. of J. Bruce, esq. At St. 
James’s, J.-Atholl, eldest son of Sir Evan M'Gre- 
gor, Bart. to Mary Charlotte, youngest dau. of 
Rear-Adm. Sir Tho. Hardy, Bart. 15. At Win- 
dlesham, the Rev. Geo. Booth, Vicar of Findon, 
Sussex, to Marianne, 2d dau. of J. Usborne, esq. 
of Woodlands, Surrey. 16. At Salisbury, Dun- 
combe Pyrke, esq. late 10th Hussars, to Harriet 
Jemima, dau. of the late Rev. W. Mairis, D.D. 
Vicar of Bishop’s Lavington, Wilts. At St. 
George's, Hanover sq. the Rev. H. Yorke, Rector 
of Wimpole, Cambridgeshire, to Flora Eliz. dau. 
of the late Sir Alex. Campbell, Bart. 19. The 
Rev. Chas. James, Rector of Evenlode, co. Wore. 
to Miss H. C. Dimoch, dau. of the late Nath. 
Dimoch, of Onidgend. 
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OBITUARY. 


Tue Kine or Spain. 

Sept. 29, In his 49th year, Ferdinand 
the Seventh, King of Spain. 

Ferdinand- Maria was born at San Lo- 
renzo, on the 14th of October, 1784, the 
eldest (and, as scandal says, the only) son 
of King Charles the Fourth, by his cou- 
sin-german Maria-Louisa, daughter of 
his uncle Philip, Infante of Spain and 
Duke of Parma, and Maria - Louisa, 
daughter of King Louis XV. of France. 
At the age of six he was proclaimed 
Prince of the Asturias. Reared in the 
most corrupt court in Europe, of which 
his mother was the Messalina, and Go- 
doy her favourite the Sejanus, Ferdinand 
may be said to have inhaled contamina- 
tion, with the very milk with which he 
was fed. The fruits of such an educa- 
tion and an atmosphere so hotly impreg- 
nated, blossomed early. ‘Self-preserva- 
tion indeed forced him into unnatural 
intrigues, and he headed a successful po- 
pular tumult which dethroned his own 
parents, and cost the favourite all but 
life. ‘That Godoy, mad with power, and 
insolent from his thorough conviction of 
the profligacy of the Queen, the harmless 
idiotcy of the old King, and the presumed 
incapacity of Ferdinand, meditated a de- 
sign no less than to transplant the crown 
of Spain to his own head, there is evi- 
dence of much more than suspicion. He 
had accomplished more than his great 
predecessor in iniquity; Sejanus perished 
in the attempt to incorporate himself with 
the imperial stock of Rome; Godoy di- 
vorced himself from a wife of humbler 
blood, and was admitted to intermarry 
with a Princess of the Royal House of 
Spain. In these pretensions he was 
abetted by Buonaparte, so far as suited 
the views of that ambitious man; and 
even when he forbad the Prince de la 
Paz, the title which Godoy had assumed, 
to desist from his pursuit of the higher 
game, Portugal was assigned and guaran- 
teed tohim in recompence for his pliant 
obsequiousness to the designs of the im- 
perial despot upon Spain. 

When the marriage of Ferdinand was 
first become matter for consideration, Go- 
doy undertook to bring about an alliance 
with a Princess of England ; but the rup- 
ture with Great Britain put a stop to the 
negociation, and in 1802 a double alliance 
was concluded between the heir of Spain 
and his cousin Maria- Antoinetta- Theresa, 
daughter of Ferdinand IV. King of the 
Two Sicilies ; and between the Prince 
Royal (now King) of the Two Sicilies 
and the Princess Maria-Isabella of Spain. 
Ferdinand was devotedly attached to his 


first, wife, who possessed a stong intel- 
lect, and applied her powers to the task 
of restoring her husband to his legitimate 
influence ; but’ she was proportionately 
hated by the Queen, and, after a life spent 
chiefly in melancholy retirement, she died 
childless on the 21st of May, 1806, sud- 
denly, and not without suspicion of poi- 
son. She was a sister of the present 
Queen of the French. 

Godoy proposed, as a second wife for 
Ferdinand, a French lady of the house of 
Beauharnois; and Napoleon desired to 
have him marry one of his nieces, the 
daughter of Lucien. He accepted the 
latter proposal, and wrote to the Empe- 
ror to that effect. Through the instru- 
mentality of Godoy, who represented this 
to the Prince’s father as a treasonable 
correspondence, he was arrested on the 
29th of October, 1807, and confined in 
the Palace of the Escurial. A recon- 
ciliation was soon after effected, but it 
was hollow and insincere on both sides; 
and the insurrection of Aranjuez, at the 
bottom of which the Prince in reality 
was, forced Charles IV. to abdicate in 
his favour, when he was proclaimed King 
on the 29th of March, 1808.* 

The new monarch was still desirous of 
cultivating the friendship of the powerful 
Emperor of the French, and he sent a de- 
putation with that view to Paris. Savary 
induced Ferdinand to proceed to Burgos, 
to meet Napoleon; but, disappointed in 
that, he was drawn on to  mmandieg 
where he was informed that he was a pri- 
soner, The imperial kidnapper, in the 
exultation of success, and in the con- 
sciousness of power, declared that the 
family of Bourbon had ceased to reign, and 
that the crown of Spain must adorn the 
brow of his brother Toot, Ferdinand 
was exiled to Valengay, in Berri, where 
he remained five years, leading an idle 
country gentleman’s life. In March 1814, 
however, he left France, again to return 
to the kingdom of his ancestors, 

Immediately after his entry into the 
capital he dissolved the Cortes, and an- 
nulled by various decrees all that they had 
done. At the same time he re-established 
the Inquisition, ordered all the monks to 
return to the convents, proscribed all 
those who had taken the oath of alle- 
giance to Buonaparte and Joseph, and 
condemned to prison or to exile a great 





* Charles 1V. survived until the 20th 
of January, 1819, when he died at Rome; 
see our vol. LXXxIx. i. 275. 

+ See the Memoir of the Duke of Ro- 
vigo, in our last Supplement, p. 639. 
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number of persons, many of whom had 
been deputies to the Cortes. The liberal 
feeling in Spain, however, was not totally 
suppressed, and after much hesitation, 
he, on the 7th of March, 1820, accepted 
the Constitution of 1812, which a part of 
the troops destined for America had pro- 
claimed in Cadiz at the beginning of Ja- 
nuary. In consequence of this change of 
policy, all persons who had been confined 
for political opinions were set at liberty ; 
the inquisition was abolished, the liberty 
of the press re-established, all the emi- 
grants and partisans of Joseph permitted 
to return to Spain, the national militia 
organised, &c. &c. : 

Again, however, the opposite party 

redominated in his councils, and assisted 
ty the Bourbons of France, he dissolved 
the Cortes. During the greater portion 
of Ferdinand’s reign, the absolutist, or 
what is synonymous with it, the church 
party, was engaged in frequent attempts 
to excite and exasperate the existing ad- 
ministration to crush every principle of 
resistance to the supremacy of the priest- 
hood. Ferdinand dreaded the failure of a 
system so violent as that to which the 
monkish faction would have urged him, 
and equally shrunk from its success, 
lest the lion’s share of the despotism 
might fall to his ecclesiastical allies. As 
compared with the church and with his 
brother Carlos, its unflinching champion, 
Ferdinand affected a sort of milieu policy, 
with a little more tendency to the tyran- 

-nical or the forbearing, as circumstances 
suggested. Of late he took little interest 
in public affairs, and seemed to trust to 
the chapter of accidents for carrying on 
his government. It is to his indolence or 
indifference that the non-interference of 
Spain in Portuguese affairs is to be attri- 
buted. 

The following portrait of Ferdinand is 
taken from Mr. Inglis’s ** Spain in 1830.” 
«¢ Ferdinand VII. is like a lusty country 
gentleman; his countenance is fat and 
heavy, but good-natured, with nothing of 
hauteur, still less of ferocity, in it; it be- 
trays, in fact, a total want of character of 
any kind. The Queen is a remarkably 
pretty woman, and the charm of affability 
is universally granted to her. The King 
took little notice of the people who stood 
by, and who acknowledged the royal pre- 
sence, but the Queen bestowed upon them 
her usual smiles and courtesies. His 
Majesty stepped into the carriage first, 
leaving the Queen to the gallantry of an 
old general, who was their only attendant. 
Perhaps this is Spanish court etiquette ; 
but that I may not be the means of fixing 
upon his Majesty the character of an un- 
gallant monarch, I must relate a circum- 
stance that will certainly make amends 
tor this seemingly ungracious act. I hap- 
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pened to be walking one day in the Calle 
de Alcala, when the royal carriage drove 
up to the door of the Cabinet of Natural 
History, and being close by, I stopped to 
see the King and Queen. The King 
stepped from the carriage first; he then 
lifted from the carriage a very large poodle 
dog, and then the Queen followed, whom, 
contrary no doubt to royal etiquette, his 
Majesty did not hand, but lifted and 
placed on the pavement, and then turning 
to the crowd who surrounded the carriage, 
he said to them ‘ Pesa menos el matrimo- 
nio,’ which means ‘ Matrimony is a lighter 
burthen than the dog,’—a very tolerable 
i @esprit to have come from Ferdinand 
a. 


“ Tt is a general belief in England that 
the King of Spain seldom trusts himself 
out of his palace, at all events not without 
a formidable guard ; but this idea is quite 
erroneous ;—no monarch in Europe is 
oftener seen without guards than the 
King of Spain. I could give numerous 
instances of this, which have fallen under 
my own observation, but I shall content 
myself with one:—A few days before 
leaving Madrid, while walking in the Re- 
tiro, about six in the evening, in one of 
the most private walks, I observed a lusty 
gentleman in blue coat and drab trousers, 
with one companion, about twenty paces 
in advance, and as my pace was quicker 
than theirs, I caught a side look of the 
lusty gentleman’s face—it was the King, 
accompanied by a new valet, who had just 
succeeded Meris, who died a week or two 
before of apoplexy. This struck me the 
more forcibly, since upon that very day it 
had been announced for the first time in 
the Gaceta de Madrid, that the refugees 
had passed the frontier ; and in the same 
paper the ordinance had appeared for 
closing the universities. The King 
walked like a man who had nothing to 
fear, and never once looked behind him, 
though his companion occasionally did. 
Before making the circuit of the Retiro, 
he reached the frequented walks, which 
were then crowded, and where he was of 
course recognized, and received as usual.” 

Ferdinand’s intellect and taste directed 
him to the association of his grooms and 
menial servants. The ante-chamber was 
his favourite retreat during those hours 
which he devoted to pleasure. Grijalva, 
who just preceded him to the grave, was 
taken out of livery te be made the compa- 
nion and private counsellor of the King. 
This person had so entirely gained the af- 
fection of his master, that Ferdinand fre- 
quently said Grijalva was the only true 
friend he had in the world. Though in fact 
no more than a valet: de chambre, he had 
joined to his domestic station the office of 
Secretary of Commandments, Private 
Treasurer, and Keeper of the Estampilla 
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or Signet of the King. Among his pa- 
pers has been found a diary kept by the 
King during his journey to Cadiz in the 
last days of the Constitution, in which 
are set down the names of various persons 
who insulted him on that occasion. 

The Madrid Gazette continued to af- 
firm that Ferdinand was in perfect health, 
till the morning of the 29th of Septem- 
ber, when, for the first time, an official 
bulletin was published, announcing that 
he was dangerously ill. He had, in fact, 
been in a wretched state of health since 
the middle of July; but on the night of 
Saturday the 28th of September, he be- 
came much worse, and could take no 
nourishment. About one o’clock on Sun- 
day morning, his appetite returned, and 
he indulged it so greedily, that a fit of 
apoplexy soon arrived to carry him off. 
The Queen was the only person in the 
room when he expired; but her screams 
brought in Castello, his physician, and 
his attendants. Castello, recollecting 
what occurred last year, thought that the 
King might only have fallen into a deep 
lethargy; and ran needles into his nails, 
put alighted taper under his nostrils, and 
tried experiments upon the body of de- 
funct Majesty, until he became satisfied 
that the breath of life no longer remained 
therein. 

Ferdinand did not marry a second time 
until the 29th of September, 1816, when 
he took to wife Isabella- Maria- Francesca, 
daughter of John VI. King of Portugal. 
Her mother was Ferdinand’s own sister 
Carlotta; and her sister Maria was the 
wife of Ferdinand’s brother Don Carlos. 
She died on the 26th of December, 1818, 
and her only child, a female, which was 
brought into the world by the Cesarian 
operation, did not survive (see our vol. 
LXXXIX, i. 69). 

He married, thirdly, Oct. 20, 1819, 
Maria - Josepha - Amelia, daughter of 
Prince Maximilian of Saxony, and niece 
to the present King of Saxony. Her 
mother was Caroline of Parma, cousin- 
german to Ferdinand through his mother. 
This Queen died without issue, May 17, 
1829. 

Ferdinand married, fourthly, Nov. 5, 
1829, Maria-Christina, daughter of Fran- 
cis, late King of the Two Sicilies, by his 
own sister Maria-Isabella. This Queen, 
who survives him, is not only his own 
niece, but also niece to his first wife, and 
sister to his brother Don Francisco’s wife; 
as also to the wife of his cousin Don Se- 
bastian ; and likewise to the Duchess of 
Berri. 

So that, of King Ferdinand’s four 
wives, the first was his cousin-german, 
the second his niece, the third his cousin 
once removed, and the fourth his niece. 

GENT. Mac. November, 1833. 
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By the last, who, in pursuance of hi 
will, has become the Gens Regent of 
Spain, he has left two daughters; 1. Ma- 
ria-Isabella-Louisa, born Oct. 10, 1830, 
and now proclaimed Queen of Spain by 
the style of Isabella the Second; 2. Ma- 
ria- Louisa- Ferdinanda, born Jan. 30, 
1832. 

The Queen Mother, Maria-Christina, 
is twenty-seven years of age; her sister, 
the Infanta Louisa-Carlotta, the wife of 
Don Sebastian, is a woman of extraor- 
dinary accomplishments and powers of 
mind, and is said to have great influence 
over ber Majesty ; she is two years older. 

Before the accession of the Duc d’An- 
jou as Philip V. to the throne of Spain, 
females inherited the crown. But the 
constitutive law of France, namely, the 
Salique law, was introduced into Spain 
with the grandson of Louis XIV. Upon 
the marriage of Ferdinand VII. in 1829, 
with Maria-Christina of Naples, his 
fourth Queen, and a short time before 
the birth of the present Queen, Ferdi- 
nand restored the old Spanish law of suc- 
cession, The circumstances of this pro- 
cedure were as follow: In 1797 or 1798 
Charles 1V. had only two children, one 
a daughter, and the other Ferdinand, who 
was s0 sickly, that he despaired of rearing 
him. The Queen being in ill health, and 
Charles fearing that his only son would 
die, and that the Queen might have no 
more children, he assembled the Deputies 
to the Cortes—that is to say, five or six 
representatives of the principal cities—and 
proposed to them the abolition of the Sa- 
lique Law. This proposal was unani- 
mously adopted, and Charles 1V. con- 
verted it into a Royal Decree. The 
promulgation of it was deferred, and 
during this time Ferdinand grew up, and 
the Queen deceived the expectations of 
her husband by giving birth to several 
other Princes and Princesses. The de- 
cree of abolition had fallen into oblivion, 
when Ferdinand VIL apprehensive that 
he would have no male issue, ordered it 
to be sought for. The decree signed by 
Charles IV. was not found among the 
archives, but the minutes of the delibera- 
tion of the Cortes, with their approval, 
was found, and it was to this Act that 
Ferdinand gave his sanction. Several 
Cabinets protested against this determi- 
nation, and particularly that of France, 
because the abolition of the Salique Law 
removed for ever the Bourbons of France 
from the Throne of Spain. The Duke 
of Orleans, now Louis-Philip L, was 
also one of its warmest opponents. By 
this Act Don Carlos, next brother to 
Ferdinand, was appointed Regent during 
the minority of the Infanta. By his will 
made at Aranjuez on the 12th of June 
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1830, (part of which has been published 
by the Queen Regent), Ferdinand subse- 
quently declared, “ 10. If at the time of 
my death, any of the children which God 
may be pleased to give me should be 
under age, it is my will that my beloved 
spouse, Donna Maria-Christina de Bour- 
bon be the guardian and trustee of all 
of them. 11. If the son or daughter to 
whom the succession may devolve should 
not have attained the age of eighteen 
years at the time of my decease, my 
beloved spouse Donna Maria shall be Re- 
gent and Governess of the whole Mo- 
narchy, to rule and govern the same by 
herself, till such time as my aforesaid son 
or daughter shall complete the age of 
eighteen years.” 

The following is an account of some of 
the most important of the ceremonies on 
the conveyance of the King’s body to the 
Escurial. After the funeral service was 
chaunted in the Royal Chapel, the insig- 
nia of the Order of the Golden Fleece, 
which had been placed on the coffin, with 
others which had been conferred on the 
King by foreign Princes, were removed. 
The first was taken charge of by one of 
the Grandees, and the others were deli- 
vered to the diplomatic agents of the 
sovereigns by whom they had been con- 
ferred. The coffin was carried to the 
foot of the stairs of the palace by some of 
the gentlemen of the bed-chamber, and by 
hem delivered to the Marquis of Bel- 
gida, his Majesty’s first equerry, by 
whose directions it was placed in a state 
‘carriage. Inits way to the Escurial the 
body was attended by a long procession of 
grandees, magistrates, prelates, and friars, 
with a strong escort of the body guard, 
and a band of music of trumpets and 
kettle-drums, muftled and covered with 
crape. Several church banners were borne 
by the clergy. On its arrival at the Escu- 
rial, it was delivered to the Abbat of that 
monastery, to whom was presented a let- 
ter from the Queen, directing him to re- 
ceive the body, and to have it interred 
with the usual solemnities. The coffin 
was then carried into the church, and 
placed in front of the altar; it was co- 
vered with a black velvet pall, richly em- 
broidered with gold; over which was 
placed the King’s hat, sword, and cane. 
On each side stood two gardes de corps, 
and one of the Monteros, or lifeguards, 
holding the crown and the sceptre, each 
in a salver of gold. A large candelabrum, 
with nine branches, shone at the foot of 
the coffin, and on each side were nine 
Jarge wax tapers. Here the funeral ser- 
vice was chaunted by the friars of the 
monastery; a salute was fired by the 

uard over the body, and mass was said. 
The body was then carried down into 
the Pantheon, or Royal vault, where it 
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was attended only by the Prior of the 
Escurial, the: Lord Steward of the Pa- 
lace, the Commauder of the bedy guard, 
an officer of state as notary ad hoc, and 
some of the Monteros. he Pantheon 
was illuminated, and the body was placed 
on a table in front of the altar. The 
Lord Steward then addressed the Mon- 
teros, and said in a raised voice, “ Do ye 
swear to God and to this cross that the 
corpse here present is that of our beloved 
Sovereign of glorious memory, Don Fer- 
dinand VII. which I delivered into your 
charge at the Palace on the 29th?” To 
which they all replied, “ I do swear.” 
The Lord Steward then turning to the 
Rev. Prior, said, ‘* Father Prior, I here 
deliver to "your Reverence the body of 
our beloved Monarch of glorious memory, 
Don Ferdinand VII. who is in heaven, 
that you may give it burial in the proper 
place and in the usual form. Please to 
recognise the body.” The Steward then 
removed a pannel of the outer coffin, and 
taking from the leaden one a small mov- 
able sheet of this metal, which covered an 
aperture over the King’s face, the Prior 
was enabled to recognise the countenance 
(or was supposed to do so), through a pane 
of chrystal placed in the aperture. The 
Prior then said, “ I am satisfied,” and 
gave a certificate of the same in due form. 
The Captain of the Body Guard now 
approached the coffin, and in a loud voice 
called on the King three times, saying— 
* Sire, Sire, Sire.” A pause ensued ; 
and then the Captain, turning to the offi- 
cers present, said, ‘* The King is dead ;” 
whereupon he broke his baton, and scat- 
tered the pieces on the ground. Aftera 
few other ceremonies of less interest, the 
cortege prepared to return to Madrid; and 
the gardes de corps on quitting the mo- 
nastery, started off at a gallop, firing each 
a pistol on passing before its principal gate. 
Ecrrton Leicu, Esa. 

June 22. At High Leigh, Cheshire, 
aged 81, Egerton Leigh, of the West Hall 
in High Leigh, and of 'Twemlow, esq. 

This gentleman was the representative 
of a very ancient family seated at the West 
Hall in High Leigh,* the genealogy of 
which will be found in the first volume of 
Ormerod’s History of Cheshire. His 
immediate ancestors for three generations 
were all rectors of Lymme, in that county ; 
as was his uncle, the Rev. Egerton Leigh, 
who was also Archdeacon of Salop and 
Canon Residentiary of Lichfield. He 
was born at Lymme, the second and eld- 





* George John Legh, esq. head of the 
family of the East Hall in High Leigh, 
died in March, 1832, and has a brief me- 
moir in our last volume, pt. i. p. 367. 
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est surviving son of the Rev. Peter Leigh, 
LL.D. Rector of Lymme, and of Middle, 
co. Salop, by Mary, daughter and coheir- 
ess of Henry Doughty, esq. of Broad- 
well, in Gloucestershire. 

Mr. Leigh lost his father in infancy, in 
1758. In 1814 he rebuilt the chapel of 
West Hall, which had been long dese- 
crated. It is of Grecian architecture, 
with an Ionic portico, after a design by 
Harrison ; and is engraved in Ormerod’s 
History of Cheshire, vol. 1. p. 355. 

Mr. Leigh married at Rosthorne, Sept. 
21, 1778, Elizabeth, daughter and co- 
heiress of Francis Jodrell, of Yeardsley 
and Twemlow, esq. and had issue three 
sons and six daughters. The former are: 
1. Egerton Leigh, esq. who married, in 
1809, Wilhelmina, daughter of George 
Stratton, of Tew Park, in Oxfordshire, 
esq. and has issue; 2. the Rev. Peter 
Leigh, formerly Rector of Lymme, who 
married, in ]812, Mary, daughter of the 
Rev. Thomas Blackburne, LL.D. War- 
den of Manchester; 3. Jodrell Leigh, a 
Lieut. R.N. The daughters were, 1. 
Mary-Anne, married in 1802 to the Rt. 
Hon. James Abercromby, brother to 
Lord Abercromby, and has issue, Ralph 
Abercromby, esq. Secretary of Legation 
at Berlin; 2. Charlotte, married to Ralph 
Jellicoe, of London, esq.; 3. Emma, who 
became in 1811 the third wife of John 
Smith, esq. youngest brother to Lord 
Carrington, and now M.P. for Bucking- 
hamshire; 4. Augusta; 5. Caroline; and 
6. Harriet, who died unmarried in 1809. 





D. O. P. Oxepen, Esa. 


Oct. 28, At Bath, aged 58, David Oke- 
den Parry Okeden, esq. of More Crit- 
chell, Dorsetshire. 

He was the elder son of Major David 
Parry, formerly Governor of Barbadoes, 
by Catherine: Jane, daughter of Edward 
Okeden, esq. and heiress of that ancient 
family, a pedigree of which will be found 
in Hutchins’s History of Dorset, vol. 11. 
p- 487. Some notices of his mother were 
inserted, on her death in 1788, in our vol. 
Lv. p. 841. He was educated at Win- 
chester school; and having taken the 
name of Okeden, in pursuance of his 
grandfather’s will, married,in Sept. 1796, 
Miss Harris, daughter of the Rev. John 
Harris, Vicar of Stourminster Marshall, 
in Dorsetshire. . By that lady, who died 
at Bath Feb. 23, 1810, he had several 
children; of whom Humphrey, his eldest 
son, died a midshipman on board the Con- 
questador, July 27, 1814; and Henry, his 
third son, died at Clifton, Mar. 10, 1811. 

Mr. Okeden married, secondly, at Lau- 
sanne, Dec. 26, 1817, Harriet- Jane, eld- 
est daughter of the late Hon. John Tho- 
mas Capel, brother to the Ear] of Essex, 


and niece to the Marquis of Anglesea. 
She left him the second time a widower, 
dying June 24, 1819, aged 24, 





Joun SHILLETO, Esa. 

Sept. 9. In his 51st year, John Shil- 
leto, of Ulleshelf, co. York, a Deputy 
Lieutenant for the West Riding, and Ma- 
— for the Liberty of St. Peter, 

ork. 

He was the only son of Richard Shil- 
leto, esq. of Ulleshelf (who died March 
9, 1801) by Catherine (who died April 
15, 1817), daughter and heiress of Mr. 
John Stow, Sheriff of York 1763. 

Mr, Shilleto graduated at Trinity Col- 
lege, Cambridge, B. A. 1805, M. A. 1808. 
His name is ranked with those upon 
whom the loyalty of the University con- 
ferred degrees without requiring the full 
number of terms. At this period a French 
invasion was momentarily expected, and 
after the example of many other country 
gentlemen, he had raised a body of volun- 
teers out of his tenantry and the imme- 
diate neighbourhood. For many years 
his life had been passed in privacy, in the 
midst of his family. But those who knew 
him well can testify that he was a most 
affectionate and tender father, a kind and 
indulgent landlord, and in all the duties 
of life an upright and honest man. 

He married Sarah, daughter of Mr. 
Braithwaite, and by her (who died Feb. 
14, 1824) had issue twelve children, of 
whom ten survive. May they evince their 
regret for his immature death, and respect 
for his memory, by endeavouring to tread 
the same path of strict and unbending in- 
tegrity. 


JoserH Hastewoop, Esa. F.S.A. 

Sept. 21. At Addison Road, Ken- 
sington, in his 64th year, Joseph Hasle- 
wood, esq. of Conduit-street, solicitor, 
and F.S. A. 

This respectable gentleman was born 
in London Nov. 5, 1769, and early in 
life was taken into the office of his uncle 
Mr. Dewbery, a solicitor in Conduit- 
street, whose partner and successor in 
business he subsequently became. 

Mr. Haslewood’s fondness for early 
English literature and bibliography natu- 
rally led him to the collection of a con- 
siderable library of black-letter lore and 
Elizabethan poetry, and the pages and 
fly leaves of his books bear ample testi- 
mony by their numerous MS. notanda, 
that he was not only a collector, but a 
reader of the works with which his shelves 
were so amply furnished. In books on 
Angling, and in those of Hawking and field 
sports, his collection is confessedly unri- 
valled; and the productions of the pri- 
vate press of his friend Sir Egerton 
Brydges at Lee Priory, ate more com- 
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ibrary of the worthy Baronet himself, 
who invariably presented a copy of every 
work to his friend Mr. Haslewood, who 
was his coadjutor also in several literary 
undertakings. He was one of the found- 
ers of the Roxburghe Club, and has 
left a very curious manuscript volume, 
tracing the rise of that society, which 
emanated from the literati who attended 
the sale of the library of the late Duke of 
Roxburghe forming themselves intoa club 
to commemorate the sale of the famous 
Boccaccio, which was purchased by the 
Duke of Marlborough for two thousand 
two hundred and sixty pounds, the 
greatest sum ever paid for a single vo- 
lume, and which now forms one of the 
many gems in the princely library of 
Earl Spencer. Mr. Haslewood’s vo- 
lume, under the quaint title of “ Rox- 
burghe Revels,” records the annual fes- 
tivities of the Club from its first meeting 
at the Old St. Alban’s Tavern in 1812, 
to the present time. In most of the no 
tices of Mr. Haslewood which have gone 
the round of the daily journals, he is par- 
ticularly represented as having been a 
bon vivant, to which distinction, however, 
Mr. Haslewood had no further claim 
than falls to the lot of the greater portion 
of mankind, in preferring a good dinner 
to a bad one, a sin to which it is believed 
most of the Roxburghe members are 
equally addicted with their late associate. 
Mr. Haslewood was punctual in the dis- 
charge of his religious duties by attend- 
ance upon public worship ; and whenever 
ill health, or other circumstances inter- 
fered to prevent him, his constant practice 
was to read the church service in private. 

Although neither a classical scholar 
nor an elegant writer, Mr. Haslewood 
was a laborious and faithful editor of 
many rare and beautiful reprints of early 
English poetry and prose, which might 
otherwise have perished; and assisted se- 
veral of the members of the Roxburghe 
Club in correcting and printing the vo- 
lumes which they occasionally presented 
to the society. The following is a list of 
the works in which he was connected, 
either as joint or sole editor, or to which 
he was an occasional contributor :— 

1807-9. Censura Literaria. Ocea- 
sional Communications, which led to a 
lasting friendship with its acknowledged 
editor Sir Egerton Brydges. 

1809. Green-room Gossip; or Gra- 
vity Gallinipt. A Gallimaufry got up to 
guile Gymnastical and Gynecocratic Go- 
vernments. Gathered and garnished by 
Gridiron Gabble, Gent. Godson to Mo- 
ther Goose,. 1 vol. 12mo. 

1809. Battayle of Flodden Field. 
Quarto, a fragment. 

1810—1814, British Bibliographer. 
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Conjointly with Sir Egerton Brydges, 
4 vols. 8yo. 

1810. Paradise of Dainty Devices. 

1810. Tusser’s Five Hundred Points 
of Good Husbandry. <A reprint of the 
first edition. 

1810. Italian Taylor and his Boy, of 
Robert Armin. Quarto. 

1810. Northern Garlands. Octavo, 
first published anonymously by the late 
Joseph Ritson. 

1810. Gammer Gurton’s Garland. Oc- 
tavo; also first published by Mr. Ritson. 

1811. Arte of English Poesie, by Web- 
ster, alias George Puttenham. Quarto. 

1811. Book of St. Alban’s, by Dame 
Juliana Barnes, or Berners; containing 
the Treatises of Hawking, Hunting, 
Coat-armour, Fishing, and Blasing of 
Arms, with a Bibliographical Introduc- 
tion by Mr. Haslewood. In black letter, 
small folio. 

1812. England’s Helicon. In con- 
junction with Sir Egerton Brydges. 

1813. Palace of Pleasure, by Robert 
Painter. In quarto, two volumes. Com- 
prising some of the Tales from which 
Shakspeare is supposed to have drawn 
the subject of his dramas. 

1814. Pierce the Ploughman’s Crede. 
Quarto, in black letter, uniform with the 
Ploughman’s Vision, edited by Dr. Whi- 
taker. 

1815. Ancient Critical Essays upon 
English Poets and Poesy, by Webbe, 
King James the First, Sir John Haring- 
ton, &c. Quarto, one volume. 

1815. Mirror for Magistrates. Quarto, 
three volumes. 

1816, Dialogues of Creatures Mo- 
ralised. Quarto, black letter, 

1817-18. Drunken Barnaby’s Journal, 
seventh edition, one vol. foolscap octavo. 


1819. Constable’s Sonnets, 12mo. 

1819. Fame’s Memorial. Octavo, 
printed at Lee Priory. 

1820. Drunken Barnabee’s Journal. 


Two volumes square 12mo, uniform with 
the original edition, with a bibliographical 
introduction, proving Richard Brathwayte 
to have been the author. 

1820. Jack Jugler and Thersytes. 
Two Interludes, printed from unique 
black letter copies, then in the possession 
of his friend Mr. Harding, at the private 
press of Lee Priory, and presented to the 
Members of the Roxburghe Club, at their 
Anniversary Meeting 1820. Quarto. 

1824. Some Account of the Life and 
Writings of the late Joseph Ritson, Esq. 
Octavo. 

1827. Wyl Bucke, his Testament, a 
Poem, small quarto, forty copies printed. 

Mr. Haslewood was a valuable con- 
tributor to the Gentleman’s Magazine, 
chiefly under the signature of Ev. Hoop, 
among which may be noticed accounts of 
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antient theatres in London, 1813 and 
1814; and a series of articles headed 
“¢ Fly Leaves,” commencing in 1822. 

His health had been declining for seve- 
ral months previous to his dissolution, 
which occurred at Kensington, whither he 
had removed from Conduit-street for the 
benefit of his health. Shortly prior to 
his decease he seemed better, so much so 
that his immediate relatives were engaged 
to dine with him on the 22d of Septem- 
ber. On the evening of the 21st, how- 
ever, he was attacked with spasms of the 
heart, which terminated fatally; and he 
was interred at Islington, Sept. 28. 





Tuomas Watrorp, Esa. 

Aug. 6. Aged 81, Thomas Walford, 
esq. of Whitley Birdbrook, Essex, a Fel- 
low of the Antiquarian, Linnzan, and 
Geological Societies. 

Mr. Walford was an officer in the East 
Essex Militia in 1777. He was made a 
Deputy Lieutenant of the County in 
1778; in March, 1797, appointed a Cap- 
tain in the Provisional Cavalry; and in 
May following gazetted as Major in the 
same regiment. In Feb. 1788, he was 
elected a Fellow of the Society of Anti- 
quaries; in Oct. 1797, a Fellow of the 
Linnean Society; in 1814, a Member of 
the Geological Society, and in 1825, a 
Fellow of the Geological Society. 

He was the author of the Scientific 
Tourist in Great Britain, 2 vols. 12mo. 
He communicated to the Society of An- 
tiquaries, in 1794, a description of a Ro- 
man tesselated pavement, discovered at 
Colchester, printed in “ Vetusta Monu- 
menta,” iii. pl. 39; in 1800, an account of 
some Roman antiquities discovered at 
Topesfield, in Essex, printed in the Ar- 
cheologia, with two plates, vol. xiv. p. 24; 
in 1801, an account of a Roman Military 
Way in Essex, and of Roman antiquities 
found near it, printed, with four plates, in 
the same volume, p. 61. In 1802, he ex- 
hibited a stone hammer found at Clare 
Castle, Suffolk, engraved ibid. p. 28]; in 
1807, Observations on the Situation of 
Camelodunum, printed in vol. xvi. pp. 
145-150; and an account of nine copper 
vessels, found near the Roman road at 
Sturmere, Essex, engraved ibid. p. 364. 
To the Linnean Society he sent a memoir 
on an insect that destroys wheat, supposed 
to be the Wireworm, printed in their 
Transactions, vol. lix. p. 156. 

Mr. Walford has left several manu- 
script works; amongst others, the His- 
tories of Clare, in Suffolk, and Bird- 
brook, Essex. The latter is interspersed 
with views, maps, and plans, arms, monu- 
ments, antiquities, and genealogical tables 
of the principal families in the neighbour- 
hood, the plates being mostly engraved by 
Strutt, after Mr. Walford’s own designs, 
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and is altogether so far prepared, that we 
hope his executor will make it public. 





R. H. Gower, Esa. 

Richard Hall Gower, Esq. whose death 
was announced in p. 382, was the young- 
est son of the Rev, Foote Gower, M.D. 
a clergyman and physician of eminence at 
Chelmsford, in Essex, and Elizabeth his 
wife, who was a daughter of John Strutt, 
Esq. of Moulsham, in the same county, 
and whose family have represented the 
Borough of Malden in several parlia- 
ments. Dr. Gower began a History of 
Cheshire, his native county,* which, how- 
ever, he did not live to finish, and was 
otherwise distinguished for his antiqua- 
rian knowledge. 

In his early youth Mr. Gower was sent 
to the grammar school at Ipswich, whence 
he was removed to Winchester school, 
and two years afterwards he had the 
misfortune to be deprived of his father. 
The rigid discipline and dull routine of 
scholastic exercises were little congenial 
to his enterprising mind and lively dispo- 
sition; of these qualities the senior boys, 
his most tyrannical masters, availed them- 
selves to perform predatory excursions to 
the neighbouring orchards. Leaving this 
seminary at the age of thirteen, he entered 
into the service of the East India Com- 
pany, as a midshipman on board the Es- 
sex, and became one of the brightest or- 
naments of that service. In that ship he 
soon attained that knowledge of seaman- 
ship which led, in more mature life, to 
the production of a work entitled “A 
Treatise on the Theory and Practice of 
Seamanship,” &c. that has not been sur- 
passed by any other on the subject. 

In this voyage, which was extraordina- 
rily protracted, owing to the ship being 
employed to convey troops to some of the 
enemies’ settlements in India, he had an 
insight into all the hardships and dangers 
attendant upon a sailor’s life. While the 
ship, with other Indiamen under convoy, 
were watering in Port Praya Bay, they 
were attacked by a French squadron, un- 
der the command of M. Suffrein, and 
although unprepared, and part of the 
crew were on shore, they sueceeded in 
drawing the enemy out of the Bay. Dur- 
ing the voyage, the Essex was entirely 
dismasted, and went to Bombay to refit. 
The crew also suffered dreadfully from 
sickness, which carried off the greater 
portion; three were sometimes buried in 
aday. All these circumstances tended to 
increase, rather than damp, the ardour of 
the young adventurer, who, in conse- 
quence of the reduced number of hands, 





* See the Preface to Ormerod’s His- 
tory of Cheshire, vol. i. p. 11. 
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was made captain of the maintop, in 
which he lived the greater portion of 
his time for many months, It was 
here he commenced the making of mo- 
dels, in which he afterwards so eminently 
excelled; and his amusements, while so 
stationed, with other youths under his 
command, were all indicative of his inge- 
nuity and spirit. He had now arrived at 
the age of sixteen, and as he frequently 
said, he knew a ship from keel to truck, 
but how to navigate her across the bound- 
less expanse of the ocean, was still to him 
amystery; he therefore no sooner landed 
in England, than, with the determination 
of making himself master of the art of 
navigation, he put himself under the in- 
struction of Mr. John Adams of Latimer 
School, Edmonton, under whose care he 
made such rapid progress, that, upon re- 
joining his ship the next voyage, he went 
by the name of the “ young philosopher,” 
and great was the astonishment where he 
had obtained all his information. 

The great inaccuracy in the mode of 
measuring a ship’s way through the water, 
induced Mr. Gower to turn his attention 
to the improvement of the log; and an 
instrument was made under his instruc- 
tions, about the year 1788, which effected 
the object with much accuracy. In the 
invention of this instrument, for which a 
patent was obtained, the inventor was 
ably assisted by his preceptor in astro- 
nomy and mathematics. 

The constructions of vessels, so as to 
obtain an increased rate of sailing with 
stability under canvas, was long an object 
with the subject of this memoir; and as 
he had for some time held the highest 
rank in the service, short of a command, 
which he refused, the better to effect the 
great object of his life, he left a service 
where he had been the father of all under 
him, regularly giving lectures on astro- 
nomy, &c. to the young men in the ship, 
some of whom gratefully acknowledge 
that they derived more benefit from him 
than from any other person. 

The result of the leisure afforded by 
retirement from actual employment, was 
a vessel built under his directions at It- 
chenor in the year 1800, when only house 
carpenters were employed in her construc- 
tion, from the difficulty Mr. Gower anti- 
cipated from shipwrights wishing to fol- 
low the old beaten track. She was rigged 
with four masts ; on the foremost of which 
square sails were hoisted, and.on the 
others fore and aft sails of a peculiar 
shape, &c. With these the vessel (the 
Transit) sailed remarkably fast, was dry, 
and held to windward in an extraordinary 
manner. In the spring of 1801 the Tran- 
sit was tried with the Osprey, a fast- 
sailing sloop of war appointed by Govern- 
ment for that purpose. According to the 
journal kept on that occasion, the Osprey 
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being eight miles upon the lee quarter, the 
Transit tacked according to signal, bore 
down, hailed, and again left her; in less 
than three hours the Osprey was nearly 
hull down, and was soon after lost sight 
of, having been beaten before the wind, 
close hauled, and with the wind quartering. 
This experiment on the qualities of the 
Transit was instituted with the view of 
her being purchased by the East India 
Company for a packet, and one of the 
officers of the Master Attendants’ depart- 
ment was stationed on board to report on 
her merits; yet, notwithstanding the suc- 
cess attending this trial, Mr. Gower had 
the mortification of afterwards learning 
that nothing would be done on the sub- 
ject, and the vessel proceeded on her pre- 
viously intended voyage, after consider- 
able loss had been sustained by the deten- 
tion incident to this experimental cruize. 

In the year 1803 Mr. Gower married 
Elizabeth, daughter of Commodore Emp- 
tage, of the Bombay Marine, and settled 
at Cheshunt, in Hertfordshire, where he 
continued to reside until his final removal 
to Nova Scotia House, near Ipswich, in 
1817. 

The work on Practical Seamanship re- 
quiring a third edition, it was published 
in 1807, with a supplemental volume, 
containing an account of his invention of 
the Transit. Copies of the latter work 
were presented to the leading members of 
the Government, in consequence of which 
a vessel was built by Government at Ips- 
wich, in the early part of 1809, from a 
plan of Mr. Gower’s, but which was de- 
viated from in many particulars while she 
was building. This vessel was intended 
to be used as an advice boat, but the ser- 
vice was changed into that of warfare, and 
the Admiralty, the Navy Board, and the 
projector had each their separate views of 
the manner of fitting and manning her. 
This was occasioned by the jealousy of 
those bodies; and ended in the vessel 
being first shortened full twenty feet, 
whereby her fast-sailing properties were 
entirely destroyed, and at last laid up in 
ordinary at Deptford. What the feelings 
of Mr. Gower were on this subject, are 
fully shown in a work published by him 
in 180], entitled, “ A Narrative of a 
Mode pursued by the British Govern- 
ment to effect Improvements in Naval 
Architecture.” 

A third vessel, on the construction pro- 
posed by Mr. Gower, was built in 1819, 
for the purpose of a yacht, for the Hon. 
Mr. (now Lord) Vernon; and though 
rigged on the same principles as the ori- 
ginal Transit, had only three masts; this 
third Transit sailed, worked, and man- 
ceuvred, in a manner that astonished and 
delighted all who saw her, and were com- 
petent to judge of her powers. 

Some years before this, had appeared 
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Mr. Gower’s “ Remarks relative to the 
danger attendant upon Convoy, with a 
Proposition for the better Protection of 
Commerce,” which last object was to be 
effected by stationary cruizers along the 
coast, attached to signal stations erected 
on the shore, to observe the motions of 
the enemy, and to warn or protect the 
traders. 

The year 1812 called upon Mr. Gower 
to employ his mechanical talents in a 
direction foreign to his usual pursuits, 
and he became a candidate for the pre- 
mium of one hundred guineas for a Lock, 
** to save water, and give facility to pas- 
sage,” to be applied to the Regent’s Ca- 
nal, in the obtaining of which he was un- 
successful, yet some years afterwards he 
found that locks of the same description 
had been erected on that Canal. About 
the same time he built a yacht, called the 
Unique; the chief objects in the con- 
struction of which were economy of tim- 
ber and small draft of water. The fol- 
lowing year Mr. Gower invented a fly- 
boat, to be used against the small and 
swift American cruizers, then doing much 
mischief in the Channel, for which he 
was highly complimented by the Lords 
of the Admiralty, but peace prevented the 
necessity for it. He also projected a set 
of signals formed by shapes instead of 
flags. 

Many of the late naval improvements 
originated with him, more particularly 
the round sterns, a plan for which was 
delivered to the present Earl Grey, then 
Lord Howick, when he filled the office of 
First Lord of the Admiralty. 

Being now the father of a large family, 
and having met with many disappoint- 
ments and losses in his experimental ca- 
reer, he felt it necessary to devote his 
time to the education of his children. 
“ From this time,” he says, in a letter to 
a friend, “ I ceased to follow my naval 
experiments, and became almost as one 
who had never known salt water; my 
time being occupied by the instruction of 
my children in a way peculiar to myself. 
While life exists, those years will never 
be forgotten by my very dear children; 
they were the rivets of affection between 
the parent and his offspring; they were 
the best spent and most happy days of 
my existence; and I can truly say, I never 
acted a more wise part, as it obtained for 
me all their best affections.” 

It would be tedious to enumerate many 
plans connected with shipping, besides 
those already mentioned, in which the 
valuable life of Mr. Gower was engaged ; 
but he had: the gratification, towards its 
close, of seeing many of his inventions 
and improvements in Naval Architecture 
brought into practice. The Catamaran 
for forming a raft, was constructed and 
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tried by him so far back as 1810. This 
floating platform may be eminently useful 
in many instances, besides the opportu- 
nity it would afford of escape in cases of 
shipwreck. A life-boat on a novel plan 
was built by him, to be used at Languard 
Fort; and one of his earliest inventions 
was a tube to convey sounds from the 
tops to the deck; and, though not yet 
brought into general practice on ship- 
board, speaking tubes have been exten- 
sively used in manufactories and other 
buildings on shore. The propeller, or 
floating anchor, was another of his im- 
provements, if not inventions, and an ex- 
periment with it took place but a few 
days before his death. Many of his lei- 
sure hours were occupied in the compo- 
sition of minor articles of a beneficial 
tendency on marine subjects, and which 
appeared in the journals of the day, some 
of which are reprinted in a work which 
he lived just long enough to complete. 

He lived in the enjoyment of every 
earthly blessing, and died without a 
struggle in the presence of his affectionate 
family, leaving a widow, two sons, and 
five daughters, to deplore their irreparable 
loss. Of him it may with truth be said, 
that by those who knew him best he was 
beloved the most ; and if the motto, “ Pal- 
mam qui meruit ferat,” had been verified, 
the laurels that now shade other heads 
would have crowned the temples of Ri- 
chard Hall Gower. 





Rev. Joun Carr. 

Oct. 30. At Durham, the Rev. John 
Carr, M.A. for upwards of twenty years 
Head Master of Durham Grammar 
School, and recently appointed Professor 
of Mathematics in the new University. 

He was descended from a family which 
has been seated at Stackhouse, near Gig- 
gleswick, in Craven, at least from the 
reign of Henry the Eighth. He was 
formerly a Fellow of Trinity college, 
Cambridge, where he graduated B.A. 
1807 as second Wrangler, and second 
Smith’s Prize-man, M.A. 1810. He 
was appointed Master of Durham Gram- 
mar School in 18...; and continued to fill 
the duties of that situation for upwards 
of twenty years. Eminently distinguished 
as a mathematician, he was perhaps not 
less accomplished as a classical scholar, 
and he peculiarly excelled in pure Latin 
composition. ‘Though not a strict disci- 
plinarian (for he could not govern except 
by kindness), he sent good scholars to 
Cambridge ; and no boy ever left Dur- 
ham without loving him. 

His private character was most ami- 
able. There was a quiet, unobtrusive 
independence about him, a purity and 
delicacy of mind and manners, arising 
from the union of a complete education, 
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the most perfect sense of honour, and the 
most unaffected simplicity of mind.— 
Blameless and pure, wrapped up in do- 
mestic feeling, and neither meddling with 
nor caring for the world, he probably 
had not an enemy, while all were anxious 
to regard him as their friend. 

Mr. Carr married Rosetta- Anne, daugh- 
ter of John Thomas Henry Hopper, of 
Witton Castle, co. Durham, esq. and has 
left a numerous family, of which the 
youngest son died only four days after 
him, and was buried with him, on the 
6th Nov. in the small chapel adjoining 
the north aile of Durham Cathedral. 

The funeral procession entered the 
church in the following order :— 

Four mutes, two and two. 
Tue Boonies. 

Pall supported by the Rev*s. Luke 
Ripley, James Raine, Thomas Ebdon, 
and Luke Yarker, and by Robert Sur- 

tees (of Mainsforth), and Thomas 

Hopper (of Durham), Esquires. 

Three Sons of the Deceased. 

His Brother-in-Law, Ingilby, Esq. 

Private Friends, in silk scarves, two 





and two. 
The Venerable Archdeacon Thorp, 
Warden of the University. 
The Rev. D. Durell and Rev. J. S. Ogle, 
Prebendaries of Durham. 
The Rev. Hugh James Rose, 
Professor of Divinity. 

William Cook, M.D. and Charles Whit- 
ley, esq. M. A. the Readers in Medi- 
cine and Natural Philosophy. 
‘William Palmer, esq. B.A. and James 
Hamilton, esq. the Junior Tutor and 
Lecturer in Modern Languages. 
Followed by the Students in the Univer- 
sity, two and two. 

And a number of the young gentlemen 
of the Grammar School. 

The Rev. George Townsend, M.A. 
Prebendary of Durham, attended by the 
Minor Canons, choristers,and singing boys, 
received the coffin at the great door. The 
funeral service was performed by Mr. 
Townsend, and Goldwin’s beautitul an- 
them, ‘* I have set God always before 
me,” was sung by the choir. A greater 
expression of feeling was never evinced 
than at this funeral. That portion of the 
church which is allotted for the perform- 
ance of divine service, was crowded, in 
addition to those who took part in the 
procession, with respectable inhabitants 
of the town, who were anxious. to pay a 
last tribute to departed worth. ‘The 
members of the new Universiry have put 
on mourning for fourteen days. 





G. F. Rosson, Ese. 
Sept. ... In Golden-square, (supposed 
by the breaking of a blood vessel in 
sea sickness during the late dreadful 
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storm), George Fennel Robson, esq. the 
highly-gifted and eminent painter in wa- 
ter- colours. 

Mr. Robson was a native of Durham, 
and son of Mr. John Robson, wine mer. 
chant of that city. His taste for drawing 
displayed itself at a very early age; when 
three or four years old, he made bolder ef- 
forts, and attempted to draw from memory 
the objects he had observed while walking 
with his mother in the fields. This pro- 
pensity to imitation was not checked by 
his school exercises. His vacant hours 
and holidays were occupied in drawing. 
If an artist visited Durham for the pur- 
pose of sketching its beautiful and roman- 
tic scenery, George Robson was to be 
found hanging on his footsteps, creeping 
up by his side, and eagerly watching the 
progress of his labours. At length he 
was put under Mr. Harle, the only draw- 
ing master the city furnished, but he re- 
fused to take money for the lessons he 
gave, saying the boy had already got be- 
yond his instruction. 

Before he was twenty he came to Lon- 
don, and was soon known as a most ac- 
tive and persevering student. His first 
publication was a view of his native city, 
the profits of which enabled him to visit 
the Highlands of Scotland, a visit which 
he had long ardently desired. 

In the habit of a shepherd, with a wal- 
let at his back, and Scott’s poem, “ The 
Lay of the Last Minstrel,” in his pocket, 
he wandered over the mountains, winter 
and summer, until he became familiar with 
the various aspects they presented under 
the different changes of season, and laid 
up a stock of materials which lasted him 
his life. On his return he published out- 
lines of the Grampian mountains. In 
1813 he first appeared as an exhibitor in 
the ninth annual exhibition of the Society 
of Painters in Water-colours, and was 
elected a member the following year. But 
it was not till the exhibition of 1815 that 
his works commanded that public atten- 
tion which gained for him extensive and 
abundant patronage. From this time his 
interests became identified with the inte- 
rests of the society. All his private 
cares, all his public exertions, were di- 
rected into this one channel; he laboured 
hard and effectively. 

As an artist, Mr. Robson was remark- 
able for vigour of execution. His con- 
ception of form might be sometimes 
wanting in grandeur, but his effect and 
colour were always powerful. The Scot- 
tish hills had strongly impressed their aw- 
ful character on his imagination. The 
calm of his own mind asscciated itself 
with these scenes of peace and loneliness, 
even when settled altogether in the south, 
and drawing his materials from things 
around him. One of his last and best 
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pictures was a view of London from the 
bridge before sunrise, ‘‘ when all that 
mighty heart is lying still.” 

He was always fond of representing his 
native city, Durham, and its —, in 
the last exhibition of the Society of Pain- 
ters in Water Colours, “ The City of 
Durham from the North-East,” was one 
of the finest of no fewer than thirty-eight 
contributions by Mr. Robson. ‘The So- 
ciety, as well as the admirers of native 
talent generally, have sustained a heavy 
loss by the deprivation of so able and in- 
defatigable an artist. 

In 1826 Mr. Robson published, in con- 
junction with Mr. Britton, a most delight- 
ful series of ‘“ Picturesque Views of the 
English Cities,” which was noticed with 
commendation in our vol. xcvi1. i. 136,344. 

Many of his drawings were made con- 
jointly with Mr. Halls, whose admirable 
mode of treating animals accorded per- 
fectly with Mr. Robson’s magnificent and 
characteristic back grounds. These two 
eminent artists had apartments in the 
same house. 

Asa man, Mr. Robson was distinguish- 
ed by straightforward integrity, modesty, 
and ingenuousness, and unbounded bene- 
volence. He was inventive in doing 
good. At the moment when the Society 
of Painters in Water Colours was em- 
barrassed by the difficulty of procuring 
rooms for exhibition, he caused the pre- 
sent gallery to be built on his own respon- 
sibility, and by this measure gained for the 
body a local habitation, which insured its 
stability and success. He had no selfish 
views ; to advance the arts of his country, 
and to benefit his brother artists, were the 
great objects of his life. All must la- 
ment that such a man should be cut off in 
the vigour of his age, and in the full tide 
of his usefulness. 





Mrs. WEstTPHAL. 


Oct. 14, At her lodgings, Sidney Ter- 
race, Chelsea, aged 88, Mrs. Westphal, 
the venerable mother of Captains Sir 
George and Philip Westphal, R.N. 

Born in the West of Scotland, she re- 
ceived the Scottish education of her day, 
which cultivated useful rather than orna- 
mental qualities. She acquired, however, 
both in an eminent degree. An enter- 
prising spirit induced her to accompany 
her brother on his marriage to America, 
where she experienced many vicissitudes. 
She married early a naval officer, who was 
drowned within two years after; she was 
next united to a military officer, who be- 
ing appointed Superintendent of Indians, 
lost his life in an ambush which they laid 
for him. In both unions she was happy 
in all but their termination, and arrived at 

Gest. Mac. November, 1833. 
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a competent fortune. She was in the 
enjoyment of all the embellishments of 
life, and surrounded by tie best society. 
This solaced her in the aftiictions which 
had arisen from the avocations of her hus- 
bands, as well as their melancholy deaths. 
She was the delight of all. After some 
time she finally married Mr. Westphal, 
an officer of the 60th regiment. This 
union promised equally well, but for 
the fortune of war; the Spaniards occu- 
pied Augustin in Florida, and all her pro- 
perty was swept away! Mr. Westphal 
was ordered to the West Indies, whither 
she followed him; was shipwrecked, and, 
with her two sons in her arms, hardly 
escaped with life. After experiencing 
other evils attendant on service, they at 
length arrived in England; when her 
husband, having been placed on the re- 
tired list of the army, died in 1814. She 
was now isolated as she was becoming 
aged, having no other relative left but 
those two sons, who were absent on ser- 
vice or from other causes. For the 
last thirteen years, however, she felt 
deeply the contrast of her former active 
life, in the gloom of solitude, seldom bet- 
tered by a dependence on mercenaries for 
domestic attention. That gloom was re- 
lieved, as far as possible, by the respect- 
able widow and amiable daughter that 
alone remained in England of one family, 
which had also shared the fortune of war 
in America, and occasionally within the 
last three years by the writer of this no- 
tice. He bad been absent for many more 
years, when he called to visit her; she 
was then 84-5; she recollected him in an in- 
stant, saluted him with warmth, and com- 
plimented him on some small favour that 
she recollected with a minuteness beyond 
conception. Her memory was extraordi- 
narily retentive on every event of her life ; 
and as she possessed excellent taste and 
sound judgment to the last, so the narra- 
tions with which she cheered her only visi- 
tors, were mingled with constant adoration 
of the Providence under which she had 
been preserved. To the close of last 
summer, she persisted in desiring occa- 
sionally to recreate herself by a visit to 
*¢ her constant, her dear, her only friends,” 
(these were her words,) and did walk 
with little help from her lodgings to 
Sloane Terrace. As autumn advanced, 
she complained that something seemed to 
have disturbed her, but it was possibly 
only the season: she became confined to 
her room, and then to her bed, her mental 
faculties still untouched. An intimation 
having been sent to her son, Capt. P. 
Westphal, he arrived in time to share her 
last sigh. She was buried on the Satur- 
day following in the new.ground of St. 
Luke's, Chelsea. . 
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Mr. Josern Strutt. 

Nov. 12. At Isleworth, aged 58, Mr. 
Joseph Strutt, keeper of records to his 
Grace the Duke of Northumberland. 

He was the eldest son of the ingenious 
author and artist, Mr. Joseph Strutt, who 
died Oct. 16, 1802, and of whom an in- 
teresting memoir, written by the subject 
of this article, is printed in “ Literary 
Anecdotes,” vol. v. p. 665—686. He had 
the misfortune to lose his mother when 
he was only three years old. She appears 
to have been a most amiable woman, and 
her death was poignantly felt by her hus- 
band. A high character of her appears in 
“ Literary Anecdotes,” vol. v. p.671. The 
late Mr. Strutt was born May 28, 1775, 
and was educated under that excellent 
schoolmaster, the Rev. James Boyer,* at 
Christ’s Hospital, where he was well 
imbued with the Latin tongue ; and after- 
wards served his apprenticeship in the 
printing-oftice of the late Mr. Nichols. 
His health, however, was never strong; 
and he soon relinquished his business to 
follow the more honourable but less cer- 
tain occupation of his pen. He made the 
Index to the First Volume of Mr. Ni- 
chols’s “ History of Leicestershire ;” but 
did it so superfluously well, that had he 
proceeded with the other volumes with 
the same precision, the Index itself would 
have formed much too bulky a volume. 
This extent in quantity, and consequently 
great loss of time, compelled Mr. Nichols 
to place the Index to the second, third, 

- and fourth volumes of his History in the 
hands of Mr. Malcolm, author of “ Lon- 
dinium Redivivum.” 

Fortunately for Mr. Strutt, he was 
many years ago recommended by John 
Caley, esq. F.S.A. to his Grace the late 
Duke of Northumberland to arrange his 
archives, which from damp and neglect 
were in a deplorable state of decay. To 
this employment Mr. Strutt was well 
adapted; and the neatness and accuracy 
with which he repaired, preserved, and 
transcribed the valuable documents com- 
mitted to his charge, were truly admi- 
rable. Sheltered by the kind patronage 
of the late and present Dukes of Nor- 
thumberland, Mr. Strutt thus passed the 
remainder of his days. He has left a 
widow and a numerous family. 

Mr. Strutt had a strong sense of piety, 
which he inherited from his family (as 
may be seen by some interesting letters 
between his grandmother and father) ; and 
devoted a considerable portion of his 
time to the diligent study of the Sacred 
Scriptures. We are not aware whether 





* See a high character of this worthy 
man, by Mr. Charles Lamb, in our vol. 
LXXXIII. part i. p. 619; copied into Wil- 
son’s “ History of Christ's Hospital.” 
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Mr. Strutt published any works with his 
name, but believe the public have been 
benefited by his labours in various ways. 





Mr. Joun MEEson. 

Nov. 4. At Leathersellers’ Hall, Bi- 
shopsgate-street, after a long illness, aged 
62, Mr. John Meeson, beadle of that 
Company, and treasurer of the well- 
known convivial society, The Honourable 
Lumber Troop. This worthy individual 
was known to a very extensive circle; and 
no man could be more generally beloved. 
His greatest delight was to be employed 
in the service of his friends ; and his exer- 
tions to benefit them in all ways knew no 
bounds. He served bis apprenticeship to 
his father, who was for many years a 
compositor in the printing-office of the 
late Mr. Nichols, and was himself con- 
nected with that establishment for half a 
century; for, though long since removed 
from the necessity of working at his ori- 
ginal business, he was always delighted at 
being considered as belonging to the 
printing-oftice of his old masters and firm 
friends. He accordingly acted as * Fa- 
ther of the Chapel ;” and was the true, 
constant, warm, and active friend to all 
his younger brethren. With what delight 
would he exhibit a valuable snuff-box, 
presented to him by his fellow-workmen, 
with a handsome inscription expressive of 
their affection and esteem! He has left a 
widow to mourn the loss of an indulgent 
husband; but had no children. His re- 
mains were attended to St. Helen’s 
church-yard by several highly respectable 
gentlemen who appreciated his worth, 
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Aug. 3. In his 40th year, Mr. Robt. 
Mansir, of Northampton-sq. Clerkenwell. 

Sept. 9. At his house in the Wands- 
worth-road, aged 76, Leonard Phillips, 
esq. a very wealthy and eccentric indivi- 
dual, formerly a coal-merchant in Nor- 
thumberland-street, and owner of Streat- 
ham Park, the resort of Dr. Johnson. 
He was the father of Mr. Phillips, the 
nurseryman of Wandsworth-road. 

Sept. 21. At Lambeth, aged 68, Mr. 
Charles Creed, for many years assistant 
in the house of the late Mr. Alderman 
Boydell. 

Oct. 9. In Ironmonger-st. St. Luke's, 
aged 19, Mrs. Mary Ann Booker, in the 
confinement with her first child. 

Oct. 17. At Upper Clapton, aged 72, 
Francis de Berckem, esq. 

Oct. 22. Aged 57, Hannah, wife of 
E. Binns, esq. of Mount-st. Grosvenor- 
square. 


Oct. 25. After many years’ suffering, 
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Anne, wife of Thomas George Western, 
esq. Member of the Middle Temple. 

In Frith-street, Soho, aged 80, Nicho- 
las Dubois de Chemant, esq. 

Oct. 26. In Norfolk-st. Strand, aged 
63, Wm. Nugent Comyn, esq. 

Oct. 27. At his father’s house at 
Hampstead, aged 25, Samuel Hoare, jun. 
esq. 

Get. 28. In Upper Gloucester-street, 
Dorset-sq. Mrs. Jean Miller, wife of Col. 
Jones, and youngest dau. of late Patrick 
Miller, esq. of Dalswinton, Dumfrieshire. 

In Grafton-st., Mrs. Thomas Chaplin. 
This amiable lady, who had arrived at an 
advanced age, was much esteemed by a 
large circle of the first nobility and gen- 
try. Her nephews, Capt. Vyner and his 
brother (sons of the Lady Theodosia Vy- 
ner) come into possession of a splendid 
property. The former was married last 
year to the youngest daughter of Earl de 


rey. 

Oct. 29. In Devonshire-st. aged 68, 
Sir Wm. Franklin, M.D. K.C.H. Prin- 
cipal Inspector-general of the Army 
Medical Department. He received the 
honour of knighthood, April 22, 1823. 


Oct. 31. Capt. Thomas Walsh, late 
of the 5th foot. 
Lately. In London, Mrs. Marriott, 


formerly of Badby, Northamptonshire, 
only sister of Mr. Charles Williamson, 
Northampton, and first cousin to Lucy 
Knightley, esq. formerly M.P. for North- 
amptonshire. 

The Rev. Woolf Goilin, one of the 
Jewish Beth Din, highly eminent for his 
great biblical learning and knowledge of 
the Hebrew language. His funeral at 
Hackney was numerously attended, and 
the venerable Dr. Herschel delivered a 
suitable discourse. 

Nov. 4. Suddenly, at the house of her 
brother-in-law Wm. Essex, esq. Upper 
Woburn-pl. aged 55, Elizabeth, wife of 
Edward Ellerton, esq. of Roundhay, near 
Leeds. 

Nov. 7 Aged 62, Catherine Anne, 
wife of Nathaniel Snell, of Gloucester-pl. 
and Denham Mount, Bucks. 

In his 50th year, Mr. John Wontner, 
for eleven years keeper of the gaol of New- 
gate. He had been for many years in the 
service of the Corporation; first as one 
of the City Marshals, and while filling 
that office he was thrown from his horse 
and fractured his leg, which was after- 
wards amputated. The situation of Go- 
vernor of Newgate soon after falling va- 
cant, Mr. Wontner was elected, and his 
conduct has not only called forth the ap- 
probation of the Mayor and Sheriffs, but 
repeatedly of the Judges, as well as of the 
unhappy persons committed to his care. 
Every ship arriving from New South 
Wales brought letters containing expres- 
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sions of gratitude towards Mr. Wontner. 
He has left a widow and six children. 

Nov. 9. At Camberwell, aged 50, W. 
F. Barraud, esq. of his Majesty’s Customs. 

Nov. 11. At Clapham-common, aged 
74, Demetria, widow of Capt. Hudson. 

In his 83d year, Richard Lysley, esq. 
formerly Collector of the Customs at 
Dominica. 

Nov. 12. | Mary-Elizabeth, the only 
dau. of B. Mills, esq. of Park Villa, Re- 
gent’s-park. 

Nov. 14. In Lower Grosvenor-street, 
aged 59, Mrs. Bywater. 

In Berkeley-sq. at the residence of her 
son-in-law Capt. Simmons, R.A. Ann, 
widow of John Perry, esq. for many years 
a leading member of the House of As- 
sembly in Jamaica, and eldest dau. of the 
late Rev. Samuel Seyer, A.M. Rector of 
St. Michael’s, Bristol. 

Nov. 15. In Upper Harley-st. Mary, 
wife of Lieut.-Col. Henderson. 

Nov. 17. In Euston-sq. Alex. Riley, 
esq. many years resident in New South 
Wales. 

At Southville, Wandsworth-road, aged 
78, Jane, relict of Wm. Grey, esq. of 
Alicant, in Spain. 

Nov. 19. Harriet, wife of Francis 
Warden, esq. of Bryanstone-sq. 

Nov. 22. In Great Cumberland-street, 
aged 68, Richard Manby, esq. Deputy 
Commissary-general. 





Berks.— Nov. 1. At Shillingford, from 
a fall whilst hunting, Richard Chas. Ha- 
mond, esq. a Commoner of Merton Col- 
lege, Oxford, third son of the late Philip 
Hamond, esq. of Westacre, Norfolk. 

Nov. 8. At Lily-hill, Bracknell, Isa- 
bella, widow of Henry Dormer Vincent 
esq. dau. of the late Hon. Felton Her- 
vey. 

Bucks.—Oct. 23. At Hall Barn Park, 
the seat of Sir Gore Ouseley, aged 76, 
John Whitelocke, esq. 


Oct. 26. At Aylesbury, aged 45, John 
Barker, esq. 
CaMBRIDGE. — Oct. 21. At Shady 


Camps, Mildred, widow of Marmaduke 
Dayrell, esq. sister to Lord Wenlock and 
to Lady Middleton. She was the third 
dau. of Sir Robert Lawley the fifth Bart. 
and M.P. for Warwickshire, by Jane, 
only dau. of Beilby Thompson, esq. 

Oct. 28. At West Wratting Park, in 
her 30th year, Charlotte, wife of J. Gib- 
bons, esq. of Stanwell, dau. of Sir C. 
Watson. 

Devon.—Oct. 20. At Exeter, aged 
70, Elizabeth, widow of T. Burnett, esq. 
of Woolwich. 

Nov. 5. At Exeter, aged 51, Mr. Wm. 
Gray, solicitor and proctor, for many years 
Deputy Registrarof the Consistory Court. 
He has left a widow and large family. 
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Nov. 8. At Paington, Wm. Harvey 
Hooper, esq. Secretary of the Royal Hos- 
pital, Greenwich. 

Nov. 10. At Heavitree, aged 68, Hen- 
ry Manston Teed, esq. 

Dorset.—Lately. At the Vicarage, 
Yetminster, aged 55, Geo. Fort Cooper, 
esq. of Holt, Wilts. 

Nov. 2. At Sherborne, aged 73, Sa- 
muel Whitty, esq. 

Nov. 8. Catharine, widow of the Rev. 
_— Tregonwell Napier, Rector of Chet- 

e. 

DuruaM.—Oct. 19. Mrs. Pease, mo- 
ther of the member for South Durham. 

Oct. 29. At the house of her son-in- 
law W. Harrison, esq. of Fulwell-grange, 
near Sunderland, aged 92, Ann, relict of 
T. Hall, esq. of Park-st. Grosvenor-sq. 

Essex.—Oct. 25. Aged 67, William 
Rankin, esq. of Lyons, near Braintree. 

Nov. 2. At Gwynne House, in her 
80th year, Mary, widow of Henry Bur- 
mester, esq. 

Nov. 19. At Castle Hedingham, Eli- 
zabeth, third surviving dau. of the late 
Rev. Dr. Stevens, Rector of Panfield. 

GLoucesteR—Oct. 26. At Wooton- 
under- Edge, David Taylor, M.D. 

Nov. 4. At Clifton, in his 63d year, 
Thomas Were, esq. 

Nov. 6. At Lasborough Park, the 
widow of Joseph Lyons Walrond, esq. 
She was sitting by herself after dinner 
and dozing, when her cap caught fire at 
the candle, and in attempting to extin- 
guish it, her sleeves, and ultimately her 
. whole dress, were in a blaze, and before 
it could be extinguished, the unfortunate 
lady was so dreadfully burnt as to cause 
her death on the following afternoon. 
Mrs. Walrond was sister to Sir C. 
Bethel Codrington, Bart., and mother to 
Bethel Walrond, esq. late M.P. for 
Saltash. 

Nov. 10. The wife of the Rev. Mr. 
Prosser, of Tewkesbury, and dau. of 
the late Rev. Dr. Camplin, of Bristol. 

Nov. 16. At Bower Ashton, after 
four years illness of epilepsy, Jane Eli- 
zabeth Matilda, wife of John Pearson, 
esq. of Tettenhall-wood, Staffordshire, 
and Advocate-General of Ben She 
was the eldest dau. of Lieut-Col. Hook, 
17th regt. of foot. 

Hants.— Oct. 26. John Crooke, esq. 
eldest son of the late John Crosse Crooke, 
esq. of Kempshot Park. 

At Vernham Dean, Mary, widow of 
James Sarjeant, esq. 

Lately. At Carisbrook, Hants. Miss 
Williams, sist. of Sir T. Williams, G.C.B. 
Commander-in-chief at Portsmouth. 

Nov. 2. At Alresford, aged 75, Chris- 
topher Cooke, esq. 

Oct. 16. At St. Alban’s, aged 82, 
Francis Carter Searancke, esq. an active 
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and impartial Magistrate for 62 years. 
He was Mayor of St. Alban’sin 1801 
and 1808. 

Herts.—Oct. 21. At Cheshunt, in 
his 70th year, William Duncan, esq. late 
of Jamaica. 

Oct. 30. At Hertford, T. Medland, 
esq. for many years the Drawing and 
Oriental Writing Master of the East 
India College, Haileybury. 

Oct. 31. Aged 79, Ebenezer John 
Collett, Esq. of Lockers-house, Hemel 
Hempstead. 

Nov. 6. In his 8lst year, M. P. Camp- 
bell, esq. of Hertford-beath. 

Kent.—Oct. 8. At Greenwich, Jas. 
Jennings, esq. author of ‘ Jennings’s 
Family Cyclopedia,’ ‘ Ornithology,’ ‘ His- 
tory of Cookery,’ (on completing which 
he was engaged at the time of his de- 
cease), and many other works. 


Oct. 21. At Dover, Edward Thomp- 
son, esq. aged 69. 
Oct. 27. At Penshurst, Martha, wife 


of the Rey. Philip Dodd, Rector of that 
parish. 

Oct. 30. At Westerham, aged 57, J. 
W. Lewis, esq. 

Lately. At Woolwich, aged 80, Ann 
Dorrell, widow of the Rev. Joseph 
Moree, for many yeats Curate of King- 
ston Church, Portsea. 

Nov. 1. At Ralf House, Eltham, in 
her 82d year, Mildred, relict of William 
Warner, esq. of Dominica. 

Nov. 8. At Broadstairs, at the resi- 
dence of her daughter Lady Grant, of 
Moneymusk, aged 85, Mrs. Macleod. 

Nov. 15. At the Repository, Wool- 
wich, Miss Maclean, late of Geise, 
Caithnesshire. 

LIncoLNnsHIRE.— Nov. 12. At Lincoln, 
Charles King, esq. brother to the late Col. 
King. of Ashby. 

Mipp.esex.—Oct. 23. At Brentford, 
aged 24, Mr. John Rouse, son of the 
Rev. O. Rouse, of Tetcott, Devon, a 
student of St. Bartholomew’s Hospital. 

Oct 25. At Tottenham-green, in his 
87th year, Richard Mountford, esq. for- 
merly of Birchin-lane. 

Oct. 23. In his 70th year, James 
Sanders, esq. Bruce-grove, Tottenham. 

Nov. 2. At Cranford, aged 27, She- 
ridan Graham, esq. third son of the late 
John Graham, esq. 

Nov. 14. At East Acton, in the house 
of her brother-in-law the Rev. F. Wall, 
Mrs. Martin Wall, daughter and coheiress 
of the late Humphrey Hall, of Marraden, 
co. Devon, esq. by the Hon. Jane St. John. 
She was niece to the late Mrs. Gough, of 
Enfield, whose death was recorded p, 184. 

Norrotk.—Oct. 23. At Norwich, 
aged 68, Capt. Joseph Handyside Bar- 
wick, R.N., a companion in the glorious 
victory off Camperdown. 
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NorTHAMPTONSHIRE. — Nov. 3. At 
Oundle, Harriet, sixth dau. of the late 
Arthur Mackie, esq. M.D., formerly of 
Lewisham. 

NorTHUMBERLAND. — Sept. 14. At 
Benwell-tower, aged 49, Thomas Craw- 


At Alnwick, aged 59, John 
Franklin, esq. late Major 63d regt. 

Oct, 22. At Warkworth, Capt. Bates, 
Pay-master of the 65th regt. 3d son of 
the late Rev. Dr. Bates, of Whalton. 

Nov. 9. At Morpeth, aged 106 years, 
Ann Scott. She retained her faculties 
to the last. 

Norrs.—Oct. 26. Aged 66, Mr. Al- 
derman Wilson, senior Magistrate of 
Nottingham, having been elected Alder- 
man in 1810, and served the office of 
Mayor four times. 

Oxon.—Oct. 2]. At Britwell-Salome, 
in her 82d year, Margaretta, wife of the 
Rev. And. Price, Rector of that parish. 

Somerset.—Oct.1. At Bath, William 
Henry Tonge, esq. late Lieut. 17th Lan- 
cers, and son of William-Henry Tonge, 
esq. of Alveston, Glouc. 

Nov. 2. At Bath, Wm. Randle Shap- 
ter, M. D., Inspector-general of Military 
Hospitals. 

Nov. 12. Wm. Tufnell, second son of 
Col. Tufnell, Bath. 

Surrey.—Oct. 22, At Croydon, aged 
80, Ann, widow of Samuel Hemmans, 


esq. 

Lately. At Croydon, aged 33, Mr Thos. 
Bowditch, surgeon, a native of Cullomp- 
ton, from dissecting the body of one whom 
he had been attending. 

Nov. 1. At Holmbush, James Fox 
Broadwood, and Nov. 3, Alexander Al- 
fred Broadwood, sons of Thomas Broad- 
wood, esq. 

Nov. 4. At Esher, aged 70, John B. 
Abington, esq. formerly of Dean’s Yard, 
Westminster. He was a native of the 
parish of St. Margaret’s, Westminster ; 
and was for many years the respected 
Treasurer of that parish, and of several 
charitable institutions in that neighbour- 
hood. 

Nov. 16. At his son-in-law’s, (E. 
Pauli, esq. Balham, Surrey) aged 85, 
John Paine Berjew, M. D. He was 
many years an eminent medical practi- 
tioner in Bristol. 

Sussex.—Oct. 17. At Brighton, aged 
72, James Robison, esq. a Deputy Lieu- 
tenant for the County of Sussex. 

Oct. 20. At Bishopstone, Major Farn- 
combe, late of 76th reg. 

Oct. 21. At Brighton, Henry Wynd- 
ham, esq. son of the late Geo. Wyndham, 
esq. of Cromer Hall, Norfolk. 

Oct. 24. At Brighton, aged 71, W. 
Smart, esq. of Highbury-place, and of 
Milk-street. 
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Nov. 5. At Hastings, aged 23, Lydia 
Le Grand Gribble, daughter of T. Grib- 
ble, jun. esq. of Stockwell, and grand- 
daughter of ——Le Grand, esq. of Union- 
row, Lambeth. 

Nov. 19. At Brighton, Elizabeth, dau. 
of Mr. Alderman Winchester. 

Warwicksu.—Zately. At Leamington, 
Anne, widow of Lt.-Gen. James Kerr. 

WESTMORELAND.—Sept. 29. At Ap- 
pleby, aged 53, Thomas Briggs, esq. for 
18 years Under-Sheriff of the County. 

Witts.—Oct. 20. At Monckton Far- 
leigh, John Long, esq. a justice of the 
peace for the county. His remains were 
interred at Steeple Ashton. 

Oct. 22. At Salisbury, aged 57, Wm. 
Posthumus Chapeau, esq. 

Oct. 25. At Salisbury, in her 80th year, 
the widow of Mr. Wm. Dodsworth, the 
respectable verger, and author of a His- 
tory of Salisbury Cathedral. 

Oct. 30. At Trowbridge, Mr. T. Lin- 
thorne, wool-broker, late a Lieut. R.N. 

Nov. 10. George Pinckney, esq. of 
Wolf Hall. 

Nov. 11. At Zeals House, aged 77, 
Elizabeth, widow of W. Chafin Grove, esq. 

Nov. 14. Aged 18, Charles, only son 
of C. Alexander, esq. of Littleton. 

At Rowdeford House, near Devizes, 
Sarah, 2d daughter of Wadham Locke, 
esq. M.P. 

Nov. 19. At Upton Lovell, aged 78, 
James Roles, esq. formerly of Madding- 
ton, and father of the Rev. Wm. Roles, 
Rector of Upton Lovell. 

WorcesTer.—Oct. 19. John Harriott 
Roe, esq. of Grafton Manor House, Re- 
corder of Macclestield. He was elected 
to that office in 1804, after a contest with 
James Abercrombie, esq. now M.P. for 
ee and late Chief Baron of Scot- 
land. 

Yorx.—Sept. 30. At Kildwick Hall, 
in her30th year, Sophia- Louisa- Emerson, 
wife of Matthew Wilson, jun. esq. 

Oct. 7. At Ripon, aged 69, Jane, wi- 
dow of John Grimston, esq. 

Oct. 13. At Sigglesthorne, aged 53, 
Matthew Topham Gibson, esq. late of 
Friday-street, Cheapside. 

Oct. 21. At the Workhouse, Scarbro’, 
aged 103, Margaret Screeton. Until 
very recently, she was able to walk ten 
miles a day. She remembered being at 
Carlisle with her mother, during the re- 
bellion in 1745. 

Nov. 11. Aged 58, Betty, the wife of 
John Masterman, esq. one of the Elder 
Brethren of the Trinity House, Hull. 

Wa tes.—Sept. 6. At Beaumaris, Mrs. 
Jones, youngest sister of Sir W. Bulkeley 
Hughes, of Plascock. 

Oct. 5. At Tenby, aged 51, John 
Hall, esq. 


ScorLanD.—Sepl. 3. At Stirling, the 
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Rev. John Marshall, second Minister of 
Stirling, for some time Pastor of the 
Scots church, Swallow-st. London. 

Sept. 12. At Aberdour-house, Sir 
Robert Bruce Henderson, the sixth Bart. 
of Fordell, co. Fife. He was the second 
son of Sir Robert the 4th Bart. by Isa- 
bella, dau. of Arch. Stuart, esq. of Tor- 
rence, and widow of Geo. M‘Kenzie, esq. 
of Firnie ; and succeeded to the title on 
the death of his brother Sir John, some 
time M. P. for Fifeshire. Sir Robert 
was one of the oldest and most deter- 
mined of Scottish whigs; and, after 
spending thousands in support of the Fox 
interest in Scotland, died immensely rich. 
Lady Henderson Durham (the wife of 
the gallant Admiral Sir P. C. Durham) 
succeeds to his property. 

Sept. 15. At Edisburgh, the Hon. 
Catherine Duncan, 4th dau. of the late 
Adm. Lord Viscount Duncan, and sister 
to the Earl of Camperdown. 

Oct. 15. At Williamfield, near Edin- 
burgh, aged 85, William Thos. Gooch, 
esq. uncle of Sir T. S. Gooch, Bart. 
He was the 2nd son of Sir Thomas, 
the third Bart. by Anne, daughter and 
heiress of John Atwood, esq. He mar- 
ried, May 13, 1775, Elizabeth-Sarah, 
daughter and heiress of Wm. Villa Real, 
of Edwinstow, Notts. esq. and niece to 
Elizabeth Viscountess Galway, by whom 
he had two sons, William, who is mar- 
ried; and Henry-Robert, a Captain in 
the army, who died in 1829. 

Oct. 19. At Leith, Dr. Thomas Ait- 
chison Latta. 

Lately. At Dunbar, Allan Cameron, 
aged 102. He was musician (fiddler) 
to the Dunbar Castle Lodge, and the 
brethren buried him with masonic honours. 

At Edinburgh, in his 70th year, J. 
Ferguson, esq. son of the celebrated as- 
tronomer. 

At Urrard, Major J. Alston Stewart. 

Oct. 6. At Fetteresso Castle, Mrs. 
Abercromby Duff. 

Nov. 10. At Perth, Mr. Wm. Dick, 
formerly Head Master of the Grammar 
School. 

IRELAND.—Oct. 1. At Dublin, Alice, 
second wife and widow of Sir Brodrick 
Chinnery, the first Bart. of Filintfield, 
co. Cork.. She was the third dau. of 
Richard Boyle, of Youghall, esq. was 
married in 1789 and left a widow in 1824, 
having had two sons and two daughters. 
The latter have, since her death, been de- 
clared of unsound mind. 

Oct. 17. At Lucan, co. Dublin, aged 
63, Capt. William Blair, late of the 2d 
Life Guards. 

Lately. At Dublin, G. Blennerhasset, 
=e R.N, son-in-law to Sir A. B. King, 

art. 
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Nov. 5. At the seat of Mr. Manning, 
Drakestown, in co. Louth, aged 22, the 
Hon. Randall Plunkett, brother to Lord 
Louth. A severe fall from his horse when 
hunting, occasioned the rupture of ablood 
vessel in the head, of which he died on 
the following morning. 

Easr Inpies.—Nov. 18, 1832. Caro 
line, second dau. of late Walter Mansell, 
esq. of Oaken Hall, in co. Stafford. 

Jan. 17. On his passage from Bom- 
bay, aged 24, Lieut. Charles J. Curtis, 
sth N, I. 

March 13. At Bombay, Henry Octa- 
vius Morgan, esq. barrister. 

March 29. At Bellary, aged 25, Lieut. 
Wm. Fenton Wake, 55th reg. youngest 
son of the Rev. R. W. Wake, Rector of 
Courteenhall, Northamptonshire. 

May 3. At Cawnpore, Major Henry 
Edmund Peach, Assistant-Commissary- 
General. : 

May 13. At Calcutta, aged 40, Sir John 
Wilmot Prideaux, the 8th Bart. (1622), 
Captain on the retired list of the East 
India Company’s service. He succeeded 
his father in the title March 3, 1826; and 
is succeeded by his brother, Major Ed- 
mund-Sanderson Prideaux. 

May 20. On his march to Nagpore, 
Capt. J. B. Puget, 2d Madras regt. son 
of late Rear-Adm. Peter Puget, C. B. 

May 24. At Masulipatam, aged 28, 
Lieut. Alfred Brooks, 14th Madras N. I. 
youngest son of John Brooks, esq. of 
Clifton. 

Lately. Qn his passage from the East 
Indies, on board the Pelambang, Capt. 
W. W. Dowell, 9th regt. Bombay N. I. 
son of Mrs. Dowell, of Bristol. 

AsroaD.— dug. 15. In his 30th year, 
on his passage from Rio Janeiro to Fal- 
mouth, Brock Tupper, esq. second sur- 
viving son of John E. Tupper, esq. of 
Guernsey, and the fourth who has breathed 
his last in or on the deep. 

At Ham, the daughter of Prince Po- 
lignac. She had frequently implored per- 
mission for her father to pay her a last 
visit, well guarded, and on giving his pa- 
role d’honneur, but it was refused. 


ADDITIONS TO OsiTUARY. 
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P. 384. Sir Everard Home was 
born at Hull, May 6, 1756; his father 
was a surgeon in the army. He was 
educated at Westminster School, and has 
been elected off, in 1773, to Trinity 
college, Cambridge, when the invitation 
of the celebrated John Hunter, who had 
recently married his eldest sister, induced 
him to abandon his University prospects. 
He went to the West Indies upon the 
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medical staff in 1780, and remained there 
for four years; after his return, he con- 
tinued to assist Mr. Hunter in his museum 
and his official duties until his death in 
1793. He was elected F.R.S. in 1785, 
was made Serjeant Surgeon to the King 
in 1808; and in the same year received 
the Copley medal from the Royal Society 
for his various papers on Anatomy and 
Physiology, printed in the Philosophical 
Transactions. His papers in that collec- 
tion amounted to 107, a number exceed- 
ing that of any other contributor. The 
splendid plates by which many of them 
were illustrated, were, by the Society’s 
permission, republished in his Lectures 


Bill of Mortality.— Markets.— Price of Shares. 79. 


the whole six quarto volumes, the two 
first published in 1814, the third and 
fourth in 1823, and the two last in 1828. 
Sir Everard was appointed Surgeon to 
Chelsea Hospital in i821, and elected 
President of the College of Surgeons in 
the following year. He began to retire 
from the practice of his profession, and 
from most of his official employments, in 
the year 1827. 

P. 661. Mr. Stonor, the son-in-law 
of Mr. Charles Butler, is not the same 
gentleman as the late M.P. for Oxford. 
The latter married a daughter of P. E. 
Towneley, esq. of Towneley in Lanca- 
shire. 





on Comparative Anatomy, which form on 








BILL OF MORTALITY, from Oct. 23 to Noy. 19, 1833. 
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AVERAGE PRICE OF CORN, by which the Duty is regulated, Nov. 15, 

Wheat. | Barley. | Oats. | Rye. | Beans. | Peas. 

e «& ® @Li@ £234 £274 Cie & 

51 4 |] 31 2119 91/35 5] 35 40 11 

PRICE OF HOPS, per ewt. Nov. 25, 

Kent Bags..........- 51. Os. to ‘Zl. 7s. | Farnham(seconds) 02 Os. to Ol Os. 
Sussex......0000 Ol. Os. to Ol. Kent Pockets....... 5. Os. to 91. Os. 
Essex..... OL Os. to OL Os. | Sussex...sccccecceece 41. 10s. to 61. 6s. 
Farnham (fine).... bese "102. Os. to 120. 12s. | Esssex....ceseessessesce 51 Os. to 8l. 15s. 


PRICE OF HAY AND STRAW, Nov. 6, 
Smithfield, Hay, 37. Os. to 41. 5s. — Straw, 1. 4s. to 1d. 10s. — Clover, 3/.5s. to 51. 0s. 


SMITHFIELD, Nov. 25. To sink the Offal—per stone of 8lbs. 


MEE vsccebusvvascdssensa 2s. 6d. to 4s. 4d. | Lamb...... ..0s. Od. to Os. Od. 
PNR ci. wcnsnnesesians 2s. 6d. to 5s. 4d. Head “of Cattle ‘at “Market, Nov. 25: 

IE ci sdicclencecheuban 3s. 2d. to 5s. Od. aa 2,630 Calves 90 
PANE daccebicnnceveonnce 3s. 4d. to 4s. 4d. Sheep & Lambs 15,070 Pigs 230 


COAL MARKET, Nov. 25, 

Walls Ends, from 15s. 9d. to 20s. 6d. per ton. Other sorts from 15s. Od. to 16s. 6d. 
TALLOW, per ewt.—Town Tallow, 48s. 6d. Yellow Russia, 48s. Od. 
SOAP. — Yellow, 62s. Mottled, 70s. Curd, 72s. 

CANDLES, 8s. per doz. Moulds, 9s. 6d. 


PRICES OF SHARES. 
At the Office of WOLFE, Broruers, Stock and Share Brokers, 
23, Change Alley, Cornhill. 


Birmingham Canal, 239.——Ellesmere and Chester, 80.——Grand Junction, 
2374. Kennet and Avon, 254. Leeds and Liverpool, 475.—— Regent's, 
164. Rochdale, 112. London Dock Stock, 55.—— St. Katharine’s, 66. 
West India, 94. Liverpool and Manchester Railway, 208. Grand 
Junction Water Works, 57. West Middlesex, 78.——Globe Insurance, 147}. 

Guardian, 283. Hope, 64. Chartered Gas Light, 50. Imperial Gas, 
48. Phenix Gas, General United, 433.—— 
Canada Land Company, 474. _—— Reversionary Interest, 127. 


For Prices of all other Shares inquire as above. 
























































[ 480 ] 
METEOROLOGICAL DIARY, sy W. CARY, Srranp. 


From October 26, to November 25, 1833, both inclusive. 

























































































Fahrenheit’s Therm. Fahrenheit’s Therm. 
salt Hl = Ss E salle (Ss! a 
meis—| S (SS) 2 | weather. |PSISE!S (SE) § | Weather 
dz \3|4 24) 4 Az\os|4 [84 a 
| reper | 
Oct.) ° | ° | ° |ln. pts. Nov. ° | °| ° fin. pts.| 
26 | 57 | 64 | 56 |/29, 50 /fair 11 | 49 | 52 | 48 |/30, Ov leldy. & rain 
27 | 55 | 62 | 58 || , 80 |do.andrain || 12 | 40 | 47 | 45 || ,19 do. foggy 
28 | 56 | 62 | 57 | , 74 |cloudy 13 | 42 | 48 | 40 || , 24 ido. 
29 | 58 | 65 | 55 || , 74 |fair&cloud. |} 14 | 39 | 44 | 39} ,13 fair 
30 | 50 | 64/51 || , 95 ldo. 15 | 39 | 41 | 40 |/30, 00 ‘cloudy 
31 | 47 | 54 | 55 |/30, 00 |cloudy 16 | 41 | 46 | 46 |'29, 86 ‘do. & rain 
N.1 | 58 | 62 | 47 ||29, 80 |do. and fair |} 17 | 51 | 55 | 53 I? 98 do. 
2150/57/50]! ,8ldo. do. || 18| 52 | 55 | 54 |/30, 22 ldo. 
3 | 49 | 54) 40 || , 78 \do. windy {| 19 | 49 | 52 | 44 |) , 17 ‘do. 
4 | 46 | 48 | 39 ||30, 08 |do. andrain || 20 | 43 | 48 | 49 || , 00 do. & fair 
5.147 | 51 | 54 | , 18 |rain 21 | 46 | 50 | 52 29, 99 do 
6 | 54 | 58 | 48 |/29, 97 cloudy 22 | 54 | 57 | 50 || +, 50 do. & rain 
7 | 45/45! 39 || , 47 jrain 23 | 44/49/45 || , 70 do. & fair 
8 | 39 | 46 | 39 || , 73 |fair 24/46/50) 45 | , 50 do. & rain 
9 | 39 | 45 | 45 ||, 97 ldo. 25 | 40 | 44 | 35|| , 67 do. 
10 | 48 ' 53 | 51 ''30, 08 cloudy | 
DAILY PRICE OF STOCKS, 
From October 28, to November 26, 1833, both inclusive. 
| “ | . . : | , | 
Sia iz ie le eal gle | « 3 lial 
a\s|83l1Sua 8 ISB. 8 Is ae = € 
via }O8 {os Pa Sl eo Ssleeise| 3 |“ ¥/ex. Bills, 
el4|se1s8 |Reiesi228 [sS\$283| 2 is! £lo00. 
ro) é ae | &O - a 5 < a Od} 
181.18 we er oe ae 
28 209 '865 #87% 4] 949 943/954 § 1013| 163/240 |1920 pm.| 844) 34 35 pm. 
29 2104 865 487 3} 944) 95 954 6/1024) 163/240 |2019pm.|\—| 34 36 pm. 
30.209) 87 4/885 73) 954) 953196 § 1024) 16g/241 |18 20pm.|—) 36 35 pm. 
31) (2095, 865 ag Si 8s— 954,96 41023) 163,——) 19 pm. |-——} 36 35 pm. 
1} $——" 96% 73—| 163; — 20 19 pm. ——| 35 37 pm. 
2211 sr. 787; 5——| 9541963 102 16; 242 |2023pm.——| 36 40 pm. 
4211 is7 seg" 4\——| 95:|96§ 91024) 165/241 [2321 pm. — 41 43 pm. 
5211 87 488 3— 954/964 3 1024 16;|——|22 95 pm. | 44 43 pm. 
6211 \87§ 4/873 82 | 953964 4/1024) 163\——| 25 pm. | 853, 44 41 pm. 
72114874 8]/88. 4! 95%) 954\96$ 31023! 163.2321 pm.|——| 41 39 pm. 
82114874 88% 4|\——| 9591963 4/1024 16,|243 [124 pm|— 40 42 pm. 
92114874 4885 S\——) 9551963 3|—| 163/243 \2224-pm. — 42 43 pm. 
11212 |87§ 65/885 74 ——| 953\963 4102 | 16})243 |2422 pm|—| 43 41 pm. 
12212 (86; 73873 S—| 954/964 $1013] 163|2424 {2223 pm,—— 40 4] pm. 
13,2105,87 487% 84 —| 954/963 3 1024) 163/242 |2422pm.|——| 42 43 pm. 
14.211 86% 7/863 7 953 953/96 3/1024 16/2414) 23.22 pm. —| 42 41 pm. 
15211 87 488 3 | 9541965 $1102 | 16;-—— 22 pm. |, 41. pm. 
16 —|87 $88 4] 954] 954)96g 4/1024) 16 — e221 pm 41 42 pm. 
18211 |87§ 4/885 Si——| 953/965 3/1024 163 22 24pm.\——| 42 40 pm. 
19211387 4188 4) 95g) 95g\96k 4/1023) 164/2414/22 24. pm| 85$, 41 42 pm. 
20\—— 874 6§|87§ S—  954|964 4|1024) 163/241 |2223pm.|—_| 40 41 pm. 
21/211 87 4187% 8 953) 954l963 3/1024 163 241 |2224pm.|——| 40 41 pm. 
22/2094'87 64/88 73——| 9531964 4/1023] 1 63|2404|21 22 pm.|\—_— 42 40 pm. 
23.2105 87 67188 4i——| 9541964 4/1023) 164| — fl 8 pe — 40 41 pm. 
25,—_|874 7|88. 74 —| 954/964 411024) 163 ——|232] pm.| 85 | 40 41 pm. 
26210 87 4/87] 8 954| 953/963 411024, 165.240 '21 23pm. | 40 41 pm. 
New “iN Sea Annuities, Nov. 7, 86§.—12, 853.—21, 86%. 

































































J.J. ARNULL, Stock Broker, Bank Buildings, Cornhill, 
late Ricnaapson, Goop.uck, and Co. 


J.. B. NICHOLS AND SON, , 25, PARLIAMENT- STREET. 








